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r YAXICAB No. 92,381 skidded crazily 
on the icy pavement of Atlantic 
Avenue. Spike Walters, its driver, 

cursed roundly as he applied the brakes 

and with difficulty obtained control of the 
little closed- car. Depressing the clutch 
pedal, he negotiated the frozen thorough- 
fare and parked his car in the lee of the 
enormous Union Station, which bulked for- 
biddingly in the December midnight. 
Atlantic Avenue was deserted. The 
lights at the main entrance of the Union 

Station glowed frigidly. Opposite, a single 

arc-lamp on the corner of Cypress Street 

cast a white, cheerless light on the gelid 
pavement. The few stores along the ave- 
nue were dark, with the exception of the 

warmly lighted White Star restaurant di- 

rectly opposite the Stygian spot where 

Spike’s car was parked. 

The city was in the grip of the first cold 


wave of the winter. For two days the rain 
had fallen—a nasty, drizzling rain which 
made the going soggy and caused people 
to greet one another with frowns. Late 
that afternoon the mercury had started a 
rapid downward journey. Fires were piled 
high in the furnaces, automobile-owners 
poured alcohol into their radiators. The 
streets were deserted early, and the citizens, 
for the most part, had retired shiveringly 
under mountains of blankets. The rain 
became a driving sleet, which formed a 
mirror of ice over the city. 

On the seat of his yellow taxicab, Spike 
Walters drew a heavy lap-robe more close- 
ly about his husky figure and shivered mis- 
erably. Fortunately, the huge bulk of the 
station to his right protected him in a large 
measure from the freezing wind. Mechan- 
ically Spike kept his eyes focused upon the 
station entrance, half a block ahead. 
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“DRIVE TO 98I EAST END AVENUE,” SHE TOLD SPIKE 


But no one was there. Nowhere was 
there a sign of life, nowhere an indication 
of warmth or cheer or comfort. With fin- 
gers so numb that they were almost power- 
less to do the bidding of his mind, Spike 
drew forth his watch and glanced at it. 
Midnight! 

Spike replaced the watch, blew on his 
numbed fingers in a futile effort to restore 
warmth, slipped his hands back into a pair 
of heavy—but, on this night, entirely in- 


adequate—driving-gloves, and gave himself 
over to a mental rebellion against the ca- 
reer of a professional taxi-driver. 

“Worst night I’ve ever known,” he 
growled to himself; and “he was not far 
wrong. 

Midnight! No train due until 12.25, 
and that an accommodation from some 
small town up-State. No taxi fares on 
such a train as that! The north-bound 
fast train — headed for New York — that 
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was late, too. Due at 11.55, Spike had 
seen a half-frozen station-master mark it 
up as being fifty minutes late. Perhaps a 
passenger to be picked up there — some 
sleepy, disgruntled, entirely unhappy per- 
son eager to attain the warmth and cozi- 
ness of a big hotel. 

Yet Spike knew that he must wait. The 
company for which he worked specialized 
on service. It boasted that every train was 
met by a yellow taxicab— and this was 
Spike’s turn for all-night duty at the Union 
Station. 

All the independent taxi-drivers had long 
since deserted their posts. The parking 
space on Cypress Street, opposite the main 
entrance of the station—a space usually 
crowded with commercial cars—was desert- 
ed. No private cars were there, either. 
Spike seemed alone in the drear December 
night, his car an exotic of the early winter. 

Ten. minutes passed—fifteen. The cold 
bit through Spike’s overcoat, battled to the 
skin, and chewed to the bone. It was well- 
nigh unbearable. The young taxi-driver’s 
lips became blue. He tried to light a ciga- 
rette, but his fingers were unable to hold 
the match. 

He looked around. A street-car, bound 
for a suburb, passed noisily... It paused 
briefly before the railroad-station, neither 
discharging nor taking on a passenger, then 
clanged protestingly on its way. Impressed 
in Spike’s mind was a. mental picture of 
the chilled motorman, and of the conductor 
huddled over. the electric heater within the 
car. Spike felt a personal resentment 
against that conductor. Comfort seemed 
unfair on a night like this; heat a luxury 
more to be desired than much fine gold. 

From across the street the light of the 
White Star Café beckoned. Ordinarily 
Spike was not a patron of the White Star, 
nor other eating establishments of its class. 
The White Star was notoriously unsani- 
tary, its food.poisonously indigestible; but 
as Spike’s eyes were held hypnotically by 
the light he thought of two things—within 
the circle of that light he could find heat 
and a scalding liquid which was flavored 
with coffee. 

The vision was too much for Spike. The 
fast train, due now at 12.45, might bring a 
fare. It was well beyond the bounds of 
reason that he would get a passenger from 
the accommodation due in a few minutes. 
There were no casuals abroad. 

The young driver clambered with diffi- 


culty from his seat. He staggered as he 
tried to stand erect, his numb limbs pro- 
testing against the burden of his healthy 
young body. A gale howled around the 
dark Jackson Street corner of the long, 
rambling station, and Spike defensively 
covered both ears with his gloved hands. 

He made his way eagerly across the 
street; slipping and sliding on the glassy 
surface, head bent against the driving sleet, 
clothes crackling where: particles of ice had 
formed. Spike reached the door of the eat- 
ing-house, opened it, and almost staggered 
as the warmth of the place smote him like a 
hot blast. 

For a few seconds he stood motionless, 
reveling in the sheer animal comfort of the 
change. Then he made his way to the 
counter, seated himself on a revolving stool, 
and looked up at the waiter who came stol- 
idly forward from the big, round-bellied 
stove at the rear. 

“ Hello, George!” 

The restaurateur nodded. 

“ Hello!” 

“My gosh! What a night!” 

“ Pretty cold, ain’t it?” 

“Cold?” Spike Walters looked up an- 
tagonistically. “‘ Say, you don’t know what 
cold means. I’d rather have your job to- 
night than a million dollars. Only if I had 
a million dollars I'd buy twenty stoves, set 
’em in a circle, build a big fire in each one, 
sit in the middle, and tell winter to go to 
thunder — that’s -what I’d do. Now, 
George, hustle and lay me out a cup of 
coffee, hot—get that?—and a couple of 
them greasy doughnuts of yourn.” 

The coffee and doughnuts were duly pro- 
duced, and the stolid Athenian retired to 
the torrid zone of his stove. Spike bravely 
tried one of the doughnuts and gave it up 
as a bad job, but he quaffed the coffee with 
an eagerness which burned his throat and 
imparted a pleasing sensation of inward 
warmth. Then he stretched luxuriously 
and lighted a cigarette. 

He glanced through the long-unwashed 
window of the White Star Café—‘ Ladies 
and gents welcome,” it announced — and 
shuddered at the prospect of again braving 
the elements. Across the street his unpro- 
testing taxicab stood parked parallel to the 
curb; beyond it glowered the end of the 
station. To the right of the long, rambling 
structure he could see the occasional glare 
of switch engines and track-walkers’ lan- 
terns in the railroad yards. 
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As he looked, he saw the headlight of 
the locomotive at the head of the accom- 
modation split the gloom. Instinctively 
Spike rose, paid his check, and stood un- 
comfortably at the door, buttoning the coat 
tightly around his neck. 

Of course it was impossible that the ac- 
commodation carried a fare for him; but 
then duty was duty, and Spike took ex- 
ceeding pride in the company for which he 
worked. The company’s slogan of service 
was part of Spike’s creed. He opened the 
door, recoiled for a second as the gale swept 
angrily against him, then plunged blindly 
across the street. He clambered into the 
seat of his cab, depressed the starter, and 
eventually was answered by the reluctant 
cough of the motor. He raced it for a 
while, getting the machinery heated up pre- 
paratory to the possibility of a run. 

Then he saw the big doors at the main 
entrance of the station open and a few mel- 
ancholy passengers, brought to town by the 
accommodation train, step to the curb, 
glance about in search of a street-car, and 
then duck back into the station. Spike 
shoved his clutch in and crawled forward 
along the curb, leaving the inky shadows 
of the far end of the station, and emerging 
finally into the effulgence of the arc at the 
corner of Cypress Street. 

Once again the door of the Union Sta- 
tion opened. This time Spike took a pro- 
fessional interest in the person who stepped 
uncertainly out into the night.. Long ex- 
perience informed him that this was a fare. 

She was of medium height, and comfort- 
ably guarded against the frigidity of the 
night by a long fur coat buttoned snugly 
around her neck. She wore a small squir- 
rel tam, and was heavily veiled. In her 
right hand she carried a large suit-case and 
in her left a purse. 

She stepped to the curb and looked 
around inquiringly. Even as he speeded 
his car forward, Spike wondered at her in- 
difference to the almost unbearable cold. 

“ Cab, miss?” 

He pulled up short before her. 

“ Yes.” Her tone was almost curt. She 
had her hand on the door-handle before 
Spike could make a move to alight. “ Drive 
to 981 East End Avenue,” she told him. 

Without leaving the driver’s seat, Spike 
reached for her suit-case and put it beside 
him. The woman—a young woman, Spike 
reflected—stepped inside and slammed the 
door. Spike fed the gas and started, whirl- 
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ing south on Atlantic Avenue for two 
blocks, and then turning to his left across 
the long viaduct which marks the beginning 
of East End Avenue. 

He settled himself for a long and un- 
pleasant drive. To reach 981 East End 
Avenue he had to drive nearly five miles 
straight in the face of the December gale. 

And then he found himself wondering 
about the woman. Her coat—a rich fur 
thing of black and gray—her hand-bag, 
her whole demeanor—all bespoke affluence. 
She had probably been visiting at some lit- 
tle town, and had come down on the accom- 
modation; but no one had been there to 
meet her. Anyway, Spike found himself 
too miserable and too cold to reflect much 
about his passenger. 

He drove into a head wind. The sleet 
slapped viciously against his wind-shield 
and stuck there. The patent device he car- 
ried for the purpose of clearing rain away 
refused to work. Spike shoved his wind- 
shield up in order to afford a vision of the 
icy asphalt ahead. 

And then he grew cold in earnest. He 
seemed to freeze all the way through. He 
drove mechanically, becoming almost numb 
as the wind, unimpeded now, struck him 
squarely. He lost all interest in what he 
was doing or where he was going. He 
called himself a fool for having left the 
cozy warmth of the White Star Café. He 
told himself— 

Suddenly he clamped on the brakes. It 
was a narrow squeak! . The end of the long 
freight-train rumbled on into the night. 
Spike hadn’t seen it; only the racket of the 
big cars as they crossed East End Avenue, 
and then the lights on the rear of the ca- 
boose, had warned him. 

He stopped his car for perhaps fifteen 
seconds to make sure that the crossing was 
clear, then started on again, a bit shaken 
by the narrow escape. He bumped cau- 
tiously across the railroad tracks. 

The rest of the journey was a nightmare. 
The suburb through which he was passing 
seemed to have congealed. Save for the 
corner lights, there was no sign of life. The 
roofs and sidewalks glistened with ice. Oc- 
casionally the car struck a bump and skid- 
ded dangerously. Spike had forgotten his 
passenger, forgotten the restaurant, the 
coffee, the weather itself. He only remem- 
bered that he was cold—almost unbearably 
cold. 

Then he began taking note of the houses. 
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There was No. 916. He looked 
ahead. These were houses of 
the poorer type, the homes of 
laborers situated on the outer 
edge of the suburb of East 
End. Funny—the handsomely 
dressed woman — such a poor 
neighborhood— 

He came to a halt before a 
dilapidated bungalow which 
squatted darkly in the night. 
Stiff with cold, he reached his 
hand back to the door on the 


“ THERE'S A DEAD 
MAN IN MY 
CAB!” 


right of the car, and with difficulty opened 
it. Then he spoke: 

“ Here y’are, miss—No. 981!” 

There was no answer from within. Spike 
repeated: 

‘“ Here y’are, miss.” 

Still no answer. Spike clambered stiffly 
from the car, circled to the curb, and stuck 
his head in the door. 
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“ Here, miss—” 

Spike stepped back. Then 
he again put his head inside 
the cab. 

“ Well, I'll be—” 

The thing was impossible, 
and yet it was true. Spike 
gazed at the seat. The woman 
had disappeared! 

The thing was absurd; im- 
possible. He had seen her get 


into the cab at the Union Sta- 
There, in the front of 


tion. 


the car, was her suit-case; but 
she had gone — disappeared 
completely, vanished without 
leaving a sign. 

Momentarily forgetful of the 
cold, Spike found a match and 
lighted it. Holding it cupped 
in his hands, he peered within 

the cab. An instant later he recoiled with 
a cry of horror. 

For, huddled on the floor, he discerned 
the body of a man! 


II 


THE barren trees which lined the broad, 
deserted thoroughfare jutted starkly into 
the night, waving their menacing, ice-crust- 
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ed arms. The December gale, sweeping 
westward, shrieked through the glistening 
branches. It shrieked warning and horror, 
howled and sighed, sighed and howled. 

Spike Walters felt suddenly ill. He for- 
got the cold, and was conscious of a fear 
which acted like a temporary anesthesia. 
For a few seconds he stood staring, until 
the match which he held burned out and 
scorched the flesh of his fingers. 

His jaw dropped, his eyes widened. He 
opened his lips and tried to speak, but 
closed them again without having uttered 
a sound save a choking gasp. He tried 
again, feeling an urge for speech—some- 
thing, anything, to make him believe that 
he was here, alive—that the horror within 
the cab was real. This time he uttered an 
“ Oh, my God!” 

The words seemed to vitalize him. He 
fumbled for another match, found it, and 
lighted it within the cab. It seemed to 
have the radiance of an incandescent. 

Spike had hoped that his first impression 
would prove to be a mere figment of his 
imagination; but now there was no doubt- 
ing. There, sprawled in an ugly, inhuman 
heap on the floor, head resting against the 
cushioned seat of the cab, was the figure 
of aman. There was no doubt that he was 
dead. Even Spike, young, optimistic, and 
unversed in the ways of death as he was, 
knew that he was alone with a corpse. 

And as he gazed, a strange courage came 
to him. He found himself emboldened to 
investigate. He was shivering while he did 
so, shivering with fear and with the terrific 
cold of the night. He could not quite bring 
himself to touch the body, but he did not 
need to move it to see that murder had 
been done. 

The clothes told him instantly that the 
man was of high social station. They were 
obviously expensive clothes, probably tai- 
lor-made. The big coat, open at the top, 
was flung back. Beneath, Spike discerned 
a gray tweed—and on the breast of the 
gray tweed was a splotch, a dark, ugly 
thing which appeared black and was not 
black. Spike shuddered. He had never 
liked the sight of blood. 

The match spluttered and went out. 
Spike looked around. He felt hopelessly 
alone. Not a pedestrian; not a light. The 
houses, set well back from the street, were 
dark, forbiddingly dark. 

He saw a street-car rattle past, bound on 
the final run of the night for the car-sheds 
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at East End. Then he was alone again— 
alone and frightened. 

He felt the necessity for action. He 
must do something—something, but what? 
What was there to do? 

A great fear gripped him. He was with 
the body. The body was in his cab. He 
would be arrested for the murder of the 
man! 

Of course he knew he didn’t do it. 
woman had committed the murder. 

Spike swore. He had almost forgotten 
the woman. Where was she? How had 
she managed to leave the taxicab? When 
had the man who now lay sprawled in the 
cab entered it? 

He had driven straight from the Union 
Station to the address given by the woman 
—-straight down East End Avenue, turning 
neither to right nor left. The utter im- 
possibility of the situation robbed it of 
some of its stark horror. And yet— 

Spike knew that he must do something. 
He tried to think connectedly, and found 
it a difficult task. Near him loomed the 
shadow which was No. 981 East End Ave- 
nue—the address given by the woman 
when she entered the cab. He might go in 
there and report the circumstances. Some 
one there would know who she was, and— 
but he hesitated. 

Perhaps this thing had been prearranged. 
Perhaps they would get him—for what he 
didn’t know. When a man—a young man 
—comes face to face with murder for the 
first time, making its acquaintance on a 
freezing December midnight and in a lone- 
ly spot, he is not to be blamed if his men- 
tal equilibrium is destroyed. 

Wild plans chased each other through his 
brain. He might dump the body by the 
roadside and run back to town. That was 
absurd on the face of it, for he would be 
convicting himself when the body was 
found. It would be traced to him in some 
way—he knew that. He was already de- 
termined to keep away from No. 981 East 
End Avenue. There was something sinister 
in the unfriendly shadow of the rambling 
house. He might call the police. 

That was it—he would call the police. 
But how? Go into a house near by, wake 
the residents, telephone headquarters that 
a murder had been done? Alarm the neigh- 
borhood, and identify himself with the 
crime? Spike was afraid, frankly and boy- 


The 


ishly afraid — afraid of the present, and 
more afraid of the future. 
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And yet he knew that he must get in 
touch with the police, else the police would 
eventually get in touch with him. He 
thought then of taking the body in to 
headquarters; but he feared that his cab 
might be stopped en route to the city and 
the body discovered. They would never 
believe, then, that he had been bound for 
headquarters. 

Almost before he knew that he had ar- 
rived at a decision, Spike had groped his 
way across the icy street and pressed the 
bell-button on the front door of the least 
unprepossessing house on the block. 

For a long time there was no answer. 
Finally a light. shone in the hall, and the 
skinny figure of a man, shivering violently 
despite the blanket-robe which enfolded 
him, appeared in the hallway. He flashed 
on the porch light from inside and peered 
through the glass door. Apparently re- 
assured, he cracked the door slightly. 

“Yes? What do you want?” 

At sound of a human voice, Spike in- 
stantly felt easier. The fact that he could 
converse, that he had shed his terrible lone- 
liness, steadied him as nothing else could 
have done. He was surprised at his own 
calmness, at the fact that there was scarce- 
ly a quaver in the voice with which he an- 
swered the man. 

“T’m Spike Walters,” he said with sur- 
prising quietness. “I’m a driver for the 
Yellow and White Taxicab Company. My 
cab is No. 92,381. I have a man in my 
cab who has been badly injured. I want to 
telephone to the city.” 

The little householder opened the door 
wider, and Spike entered. Cold as the 
house was, from the standpoint of the man 
within, its hold-over warmth was a god- 
send to Spike’s thoroughly chilled body. 

The little man designated a telephone on 
the wall, then started nervously as central 
answered and Spike barked a single com- 
mand into the transmitter: 

‘ Police-station, please!” 

“ Police?” 

“Never you mind, sir,” Spike told the 
householder. ‘“ Hello! Police!” he called 
to the operator. 

There was a pause, then Spike went on: 

“This is Spike Walters— Yellow and 
White Taxi Company. I’m out at No. 981 
East End Avenue. There’s a dead man in 
my cab!” 

The weary voice at the other end be- 
came suddenly alive. 


“ A dead man?” 

“ Ves.” 

“Who is he?” 

“T don’t know. 
you.” 

“When did he die? How?” 

Spike controlled himself with an effort. 

“Don’t you understand? He has been 
killed—” 

“ The devil you say!” replied the voice 
at headquarters, and the little householder 
chimed in with a frightened squeak. 

“Yes,” repeated Spike painstakingly. 
“ The man is dead—killed. It is very pe- 
culiar. I can’t explain over the phone. I 
called up to ask you what I shall do.” 

“Hold connection a minute!” Spike 
heard a hurried whispered conversation at 
the other end, then the voice barked back 
at him: “ Stay where you are—couple of 
officers coming, and coming fast!” 

It was Dan O’Leary, night desk ser- 
geant, who was on duty at headquarters 
that night, and Sergeant Dan O’Leary was 
a good deal of an institution on the city’s 
force. He hopped excitedly from his desk 
into the office of Eric Leverage, the chief 
of police. 

Chief Leverage, a_ broad - shouldered, 
heavy - set, bushy - eyebrowed individual, 
looked up from the chess-board, annoyed 
at this interruption of a game which had 
been in progress since ten o’clock that 
night. O’Leary grabbed a salute from thin 
air. 

“*Scuse my botherin’ ye, chief, but 
there’s hell to pay out at East End.” - 

O’Leary was never long at coming to the 
point. Leverage looked up. So, too, did 
the boyish, clean-shaven young man with 
whom he was playing chess. 

“ An’ knowin’ that Mr. Carroll was 
playin’ chess with ye, chief—an’ him nat- 
urally interested in such things—I hopped 
right in.” 

“T’ll say you did,” commented the chief 
phlegmatically. “I have you there, Car- 
roll—dead to rights!” 

O’Leary was a trifle irritated at the cold 
reception accorded his news. 

“ Ye ain’t afther understandin’,” he said 
slowly. “It’s murder that has been done 
this night!” 

“ H-m!” 
seemed to soothe O’Leary. 


That’s why I called 


Carroll’s slow, pleasant drawl 
“* Murder?” 
“You said it, Mr. Carroll.” 


Leverage had risen. It was plain to be 
seen from his manner that the chess-game 
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was forgotten. Leverage was a policeman sense of protection, as if Carroll were there 
first and a chess-player second—a very poor for no other purpose than to take care of 
second. His voice, surcharged with inter- him, to see that he received a square deal. 


est, cracked out into the room. “Yes, sir, Mr. Carroll, I'll be glad to 
“ Spill the dope, O’Leary!” tell you anything I know.” 
The night desk sergeant needed no fur- “You have said, Walters, that the pas- 


ther bidding. In a few graphic words he senger you picked up at the Union Station 
outlined his telephone conversation with was a woman.” 


Spike Walters. “ Yes, sir, it was a woman.” 
Before he finished speaking, Leverage was “ Are you sure?” 
slipping into his enormous overcoat. He “Why, yes, sir. I couldn’t very well 
nodded to Carroll. be mistaken. You see—o-o-oh! You're 
“ How about trotting out there with me, thinking maybe it was a man in woman’s 
David?” clothes? Is that it, sir?” 
Carroll smiled agreeably. Carroll smiled. 
“Thank goodness my new coupé has a “What do you think?” 
heating device, chief!” “ That’s impossible, sir. It was a woman 
That was all. It wasn’t David Carroll’s 1 —I’d swear to that.” 
way to talk much, or to show any unto- “ Pretty positive, eh?” 
ward emotion. It was Carroll’s very boy- “ Absolutely, sir. Besides, take the 





ishness which was his greatest asset. He matter of the overcoat the—the—body has 
had a way of stepping into a case before on. Even if what you think was so, sir— 
the principals knew he was there, and of 
solving it in a manner which savored not 
at all of flamboyance. A quiet man was 
Carroll, and one whose deductive powers 
Eric Leverage fairly worshiped. 

On the slippery, skiddy journey to East 
End the two men—professional policeman 
and amateur criminologist — did not talk 
much. A few comments regarding the sud- 
den advent of fiercest winter; a remark, 
forcedly jocular, from the chief, that mur- 
derers might be considerate enough to pick 
better weather for the practise of their pro- 
fession—and that was all. Thus far they 
knew nothing about the case, and they 
were both two well versed in criminology 
to attempt a discussion of something with 
which they were unfamiliar. 

Spike Walters saw them coming—saw 
their headlights splitting the frigid night. He 
was at the curb to meet them as they pulled up. 
He told his story briefly and concisely. Leverage 
inspected the young man closely, made note of his 
license number and the number of his taxicab. Then 
he turned to his companion, who had stood by, a 
silent and interested observer. 

“* S’pose you talk to him a bit, Carroll.” 

“I’m David Carroll,” introduced the other man. 
“I’m connected with the police department. There’s 
a few things you tell which are rather peculiar. Any 
objections to discussing them?” 

In spite of himself, Spike felt a genial warming 
toward this boyish-faced man. He had heard of Car- 
roll, and rather feared his prowess; but now that he 
was face to face with him, he found himself liking 
the chap. Not only that, but he was conscious of a 
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that it was a woman dressed up like a man 
—and if he had got rid of the women’s 
clothes, where would he have got the 
clothes to put on?” 
“H-m! Sounds logical. How about 
the suit-case you said this woman had?” 
“ Yonder it is—right on the front beside 
me, where it has been all the time.” 
“And you tell us that between 
the time you left the Union Station 
and the time you got 
here a man got into the 
taxicab, was killed by 
the woman, the woman 


“T'S MURDER THAT 
HAS BEEN DONE 
THIS NIGHT!” 


got out, leaving the body behind her, and 
you heard nothing?” : 
“ Yes, sir,’ > said Spike simply. 
that, sir.” 
“ Rather hard to believe, isn’t it?” 


“ Just 


Gi A 


“ Yes, sir, it is. That’s why I called the 


police.” 

Chief Leverage was shivering under the 
impact of the winter blasts. 

“* S’pose we take a look at the bird, Da- 
vid,” he suggested, nodding toward the taxi. 
“ That might tell us something.” 

Carroll nodded. The 
men entered the taxi, and 
Leverage flashed a pocket 
torch in the face of the 
dead man. Then he ut- 


tered an exclamation of surprise not un- 
mixed with horror. 

“ Good Lord!” 

“You know him?” questioned Carroll 
easily. 

“ Know him? I'll say I do. 
that’s Roland Warren!” 

“Warren! Roland Warren! 
clubman?” 


Why, man, 


Not the 
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“The very same one, Carroll, an’ none 
other. Well, I’m a sonovagun! Sa-a-ay, 
something surely fas been started here.” 
He swung around toward the taxi-driver. 
“You, Walters!” 
“Yes, sir?” 
“You sure 
front?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well "—to Carroll—‘“ that makes it 
easier. It’s the woman’s suit-case, and if 
we can’t find out who she is from that, 
we're pretty bum, eh?” 

“Well, it looks so, Eric. You're satis- 
fied "—this to Walters—“ that that is her 
suit-case?”’ 

“ Absolutely. It hasn’t been off the 
front since she handed it to me at the 
station.” 

Carroll swung the suit-case to the inside 
of the cab. It opened readily. Leverage 
kept his light trained on it as Carroll dug 
swiftly through the contents. Finally the 
eyes of the two men met. Carroll’s expres- 
sion was one of frank amazement; Lever- 
age’s reflected sheer unbelief. 

“ Tt can’t be, Carroll!” 

“ Vet—it is!” 

“ Sufferin’ wildcats!” breathed Leverage. 
“The suit-case ain’t the woman’s at all! 


=? 


It’s Warren’s! 


that suit-case is still in 


Ill 


Tue thing was incomprehensible, yet 
true. Not a single article of feminine ap- 
parel was contained in the suit-case. Not 
only that, but every garment therein which 
bore an identification mark was the prop- 
erty of Roland Warren, the man whose 
body leered at them from the floor of the 
taxicab. 

The two detectives again inspected the 
suit-case. An extra suit had been neatly 
folded. The pockets bore the label of a 
leading tailor, and the name “ Roland R. 
Warren.” The tailor-made shirts and un- 
derwear bore the maker’s name and War- 
ren’s initials. The handkerchiefs were 
Warren’s. Even those articles which were 
without name or initials contained the same 
laundry-mark as those which they knew 
belonged to the dead man. 

Carroll’s face showed keen interest. This 
newest development had rather startled 
him, had made an almost irresistible ap- 
peal to his love for the bizarre in crime. 
The very fact that the circumstances 
smacked of the impossible intrigued him. 
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He narrowed his eyes and gazed again upon 
the. form of the dead man. Finally he 
nudged Leverage and designated three in- 
itials on the end of the suit-case. 

“ R. R. W.—-Roland R. Warren!” Lev- 
erage grunted. “ It’s his, all right, Carroll. 
But just the same there ain’t no such 
animal!” 

Carroll turned to the dazed Walters. 

“Understand what we've just discov- 
ered, son?” he inquired mildly. 

Spike’s teeth were chattering with cold. 

“I don’t hardly understand none of it, 
sir. ’Cording to what I make out, that suit- 
case belongs to the body and not to the 
woman.” 

“ Right! Now what I want to know is 
how that could be.” 

Spike shook his head dazedly. 

“Lordy, Mr. Carroll, I couldn’t be 
knowing that.” 

“You’re sure the woman got into your 
cab alone?” 

“ Absolutely, sir. 
waiting-room lone, 
same suit-case—” 

“You're positive it was that suit-case?” 

“ Yes, sir—that is, as positive as I can 
be. You see I was on the lookout for a 
fare, but wasn’t expecting one, on account 
of the fact that this here train was an ac- 
commodation, and folks that usually come 
in on it take street-cars and not a taxi. 
Well, the minute I seen a good-lookin’, 
well-dressed woman comin’ out the door, 
I sort of noticed. It surprised me first off, 
because I asked myself what she was doing 
on that train.” 

“You thought it was peculiar?” 

“Not peculiar, exactly, but sort of—of 
— interesting.” 

“T see. Go ahead!” 

“Well, she was carrying that suit-case, 
and she seemed in a sort of a hurry. She 
walked straight out of the door and toward 
the curb, and—” 

“Did she appear to be expecting some 
one?” 

“No, sir. I noticed that particularly. 
Sort of thought a fine lady like her would 
have some one to meet her, which is ‘how I 
happened to notice that she didn’t seem to 
expect nobody. She come right to the curb 
and called me. I was parked along the 
curb on the right side of Atlantic Avenue— 
headin’ north, that is—and I rolled up. 
She handed me the suit-case and told me 
to drive her out to 981 East End Avenue. 


She came through the 
carrying that very 
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I stuck the suit-case right where you got 
it from just now; and while I ain’t sayin’ 
nothin’ about what happened back yonder 
in the cab, Mr. Carroll, I'll bet almost any- 
thing in the world that that there suit-case 
is the same one the lady carried through 
the waitin’-room and handed to me.” 
“H-m!  Pecu- 
liar, to say the 
least of it. You 
drove straight out 
here, Walters?” 
“Straight as a 
bee-line, sir. 
Frozen stiff, I 
was, drivin’ right 
into the wind east- 
ward along East 
End Avenue, and 
I had to raise the 
wind-shield a bit 
because there was 
so much ice on it 
that I couldn’t see 


£ Sy 
ell 


nothin’—an’ my headlights ain’t any too 
strong.” 

“You didn’t stop anywhere?” 

“No, sir. Wait a minute—I did!” 

“ Where?” 

“ At the R. L. and T. railroad crossing, 
sir. I didn’t see nor hear no train there, 
and almost run into it. It was a freight, 
and travelin’ kinder slow. I seen the lights 
of the caboose and stopped the car right 
close to the track. I wasn’t stopped more’n 
fifteen or twenty seconds, and just as soon 
as the train got by I went on.” 

“ But you did stand still for a few 
seconds?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 


“If any one had got into or out of the 
cab right there, would you have heard 
them?” 

“TI don’t know that I would. I was 
frozen stiff, like I told you, sir; and I wasn’t 
thinking of noth in’ like that. 
Besides, the train was makin’ a 
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WARREN'S!” 
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noise; an’ me not havin’ my thoughts on 
nothin’ but how cold I was, an’ how far I 
had to drive, I mos’ prob’ly wouldn’t have 
noticed—although I might have.” 

“ Looks to me,” chimed in Leverage, “ as 
if that’s where the shift must have taken 
place; though it beats me—” 

Carroll lighted a cigarette. Of the three 
men, he was the only one who seemed im- 
pervious to the cold. Leverage and the 
taxi-driver were both shivering as if with 
the ague. Carroll, an enormous overcoat 
snuggled about his neck, his hands thrust 
deep into his pockets, his boyish face set 
with interest, seemed perfectly comfortable. 
As a matter of fact, the unique circum- 
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stances surrounding the murder had so in- 
terested him that he had quite forgotten 
the weather. 

“ Obviously,” he said to Leverage, “ it’s 
up to us to find out whether the people at 
this house here expected a visitor.” 

“ You said it, David; but I haven’t any 
doubt it was a plant, a fake address.” 

“T think so, too.” 

“ Wait here.” The chief started for the 
dark little house. “ I'll ask ’em.” 

Three minutes later Leverage was back. 

“Said nothing doing,” he imparted la- 
conically. “No one expected—no one 
away who would be coming back — and 
then wanted to know who in thunder I was. 
They almost dropped dead when I told ’em. 
No question about it, that address was a 
stall. This dame had something up. her 
sleeve, and took care to see that your taxi 
man was given a long drive so she’d have 
plenty of time to croak Warren.” 

“Then you think she met him by ar- 
rangement, chief?” 

“Looks so to me. Only thing is, where 
did he get in?” 

“ That’s what is going to interest us for 
some time to come, I’m afraid. And now 
suppose we go back to town? I'll drive 
my car; I'll keep behind you and Walters, 
here. You ride together in his cab.” 

Walters clambered to his seat, and suc- 
ceeded, after much effort, in starting his 
frozen motor. Leverage bulked beside him 
on the suit-case of the dead man. The taxi 
swung cityward, and immediately behind 
trailed Carroll in his cozy coupé. 

As Carroll drove mechanically through 
the night, he gave himself over to a siege 
of intensive thought. The case seemed 
fraught with unusual interest. Already it 
had developed an overplus of extraordinary 
circumstances, and Carroll had a decided 
premonition that the road of investigation 
ahead promised many surprises. 

There was every reason why it should. 
The social prominence of the dead man, 
the rnysterious disappearance of the hand- 
somely dressed woman—all the facts of the 
case pointed to an involved trail. 

If it were true that the woman had en- 
tered the taxicab alone, that the man had 
come in later, and that the murder had 
been committed by the woman in the cab 
before reaching the railroad crossing, the 
thing must undoubtedly have been pre- 
arranged to the smallest fractional detail. 
That being the premise, it was only a logi- 
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cal conclusion that persons other than the 
woman and the dead man were involved. 

Interesting — decidedly so! But there 
was nothing to work on. Even the suit- 
case clue had vanished into thin air, so far 
as its value to the police was concerned. 

That suit-case bothered Carroll. He be- 
lieved Spike’s story, and was convinced 
that the suit-case which they had examined 
out on East End Avenue was the one which 
the woman had carried from the train to 
the taxicab. There again the trail of the 
dead man and the vanished woman crossed; 
else why was she carrying his suit-case? 

The journey was over before he knew it. 
The yellow taxi turned down the alley 
upon “which headquarters backed, and 
jerked to a halt before the ominous brown- 
stone building. Carroll parked his car at 
the rear, assigned some one to stand guard 
over the body, and the three men, Leverage 
carrying the suit-case, ascended the steps 
to the main room and thence to the chief’s 
private office. 

The warmth of the place was welcome to 
all of them, and in the comforting glow of 
a small grate fire, which nobly assisted the 
struggling furnace in its task of heating the 
spacious structure, Spike Walters seemed 
to lose much of the nervousness which he 
had exhibited since the discovery of the 
body. Carroll warmed his hands at the 
blaze, and then addressed Leverage. 

“How about this case, chief?” 

“ How about it?” 

“ You want me to butt in on it?” 

“Want you? Holy sufferin’ oysters! 
Carroll, if you didn’t work on it, I’d brain 
you! You’re the only man in the State 
who could—” 

“ Soft-pedal the blarney,” grinned Car- 
roll. ‘“ And now let me look at the suit- 
case again.” 

He dropped to his knees and opened the 
suit-case. Garment by garment he emptied 
it, searching for some clue, some damning 
bit of evidence, which might explain the 
woman’s possession of the dead man’s be- 
longings. He found nothing. It was evi- 
dent that the grip had been carefully 
packed for a journey of several days at 
least; but it was a man’s suit-case, and its 
contents were exclusively masculine. 

Carroll shrugged as he rose to his feet. 
He turned toward Spike Walters and laid 
a gentle hand on the young man’s shoulder. 

“ Walters,” he said, “I want to let you 
know that I believe your story all the way 
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through. I think that Chief Leverage does, 
too—how about it, chief?” 

“ Sounds all right to me.” 

“ But we've got to hold you for a while, 
my lad. It’s pretty tough, I know, but 
you were the person found with the body, 
and we've naturally got to keep you in 
custody. Understand?” 

“ Yes, sir. It’s none too pleasant, but I 
guess it’s all right.” 

“ We'll see that you’re made comfort- 
able, and I hope we’ll be able to let you go 
within a day or so.” 

He pressed a button, and turned Walters 
over to one of the officers on inside duty, 
with instructions to see that the young 
taxi-driver was afforded every courtesy and 
comfort, and was not treated as a criminal. 
Spike turned at the door. 

“| want to thank you—” 

“ That’s all right, Spike!” 

“You’re both mighty nice fellers — es- 
pecially you, Mr. Carroll. I’m for you 
every time!” 

Carroll blushed like a schoolgirl. The 
door closed behind Walters, and Carroll 
faced. Leverage. 

“ Next thing is the body, chief.” 

“Want it up here?” 

“If you please.” 

An orderly was summoned, commands 
given, and within five minutes the body of 
the dead man was borne into the room and 
laid carefully on the couch. © Leverage 
glanced inquisitively at Carrell. 

Want the coroner?” 

“ Surely; and you might also call in the 
newspapermen.’ 

“Eh? Reporters?” 

“Yes. I have 1 hunch, Leverage, that 
a great gob of sensational publicity, right 
now, will be of inestimable help. Mean- 
while let’s get busy before either the cor- 
oner or the reporters arrive.” 

The two detectives went over the body 
meticulously. Warren had been shot 
through the heart. Carroll bent to inspect 
the wound, and when he straightened his 
manner showed that he had become con- 
vinced of one important fact. In response 
to Leverage’s query, he explained. 

“ The shot that killed him was fired from 
mighty close,” he said. 

‘ Sure?” 
‘The flame from the gun has scorched 
his clothes. That’s proof enough.” 
“In the taxi, eh?” 
* Possibly.” 


“ But the driver would have heard.” 

“ He probably would; but he didn’t.” 

“ Ye-e-es.” 

Carroll resumed his inspection of the 
body, examining every detail of figure and 
raiment; and while he worked he talked. 

“ You know something about this chap?” 

“ More or less. He’s prominent socially; 
belongs to clubs, and all that sort of thing. 
Has money—real money. Bachelor—lives 
alone. Has a valet, and all that sort of 
rot. Owns his car. Golfer—tennis-player 
—huntsman. Popular with women—and 
men, too, I believe. About thirty-three 
years old.” 

“ Business?” 

“None. He’s one of the few men in 
town who don’t work at something. That’s 
how I happen to know so much about him. 
A chap who’s different from other fellows 
is usually worth knowing something about.” 

“ Right you are! But that sort of a 
man—you’d hardly think he’d be the vic- 
tim of—hello, what’s this?” 

Carroll had been going through the dead 
man’s wallet. He rose to his feet, and as 
he did so Leverage saw that the purse was 
stuffed with bills of large denomination— 
a very considerable sum of money. But 
apparently Carroll was not so much in- 
terested in the money; in his hand he held 
a railroad-ticket and a small purple Pull- 
man. check. 

** What’s the idea, Carroll?” s avenene 
Leverage. 

‘ Brings us back to the woman again,” 
replied Carroll, with peculiar intensity. 

“ How so?” 

“Warren was planning to take a trip 
with her.” 

Leverage glanced at the other man with 
an admixture of skepticism and wonder. 

“ How did you guess that?” 

“TI didn’t guess it. It’s almost a sure 
thing. At least, it is pretty positive that 
he was not planning to go alone.” 

“Yes? Tell me how you know.” 

Carroll extended his hand. 

“ See here—a ticket for a drawing-room 
to New York, and one railroad-ticket!” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Two railroad-tickets are required for 
possession of the drawing-room,” he said 
quietly. “ Warren had only one. It is 
clear, then, that the holder of the missing 
ticket was going to accompany him; so 
what we have to do now—” 

“Is to find the other railroad-ticket,” 
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finished Leverage dryly. “ Which isn’t 


any lead-pipe cinch, I’d say!” 
IV 


CARROLL gazed intently upon the face 
of the dead man. There was a half quiz- 
zical light in the detective’s eyes as he 
spoke, apparently to no one. 

. “I’ve often thought,” he said, “in a 
case like this, how much simpler things 
would be if the murdered man could talk.” 

“ H-m!” rejoined the practical Leverage. 
“Tf he could, he wouldn’t be dead.” 

“Perhaps you’re right. And following 
that to a logical conclusion, if he were not 
dead he wouldn’t be particularly interested 
in what he had to say.” 

“ All of which ain’t got a heap to do 
with the fact that your work is cut out for 
you, Carroll. You're dead sure about that 
ticket dope, ain’t you? I ain’t used to 
traveling in drawing-rooms myself.” 

“It’s straight enough, Leverage. The 
railroad company won’t allow a single pas- 
senger to occupy a drawing-room—that is, 
they demand two tickets. If you, for in- 
stance, were traveling alone, and desired a 
drawing-room; you’d be compelled to have 
two tickets for yourself. That being so, it 
is plain that Warren there didn’t intend 
making this trip to New York alone. If 
he had, he would have had the two tickets 
along with the drawing-room check. I am 
certain that two tickets were bought, be- 
cause the railroad men won’t sell a draw- 
ing-room with a single ticket. It is ob- 
vious, then, that he bought two tickets and 
gave the other one to the person who was 
to make the trip with him.” 

“ The woman, of course!” 

“ What woman?” 

“The woman in the fur coat—the one 
who got into the taxicab.” 

“ Perhaps; but she came in on the ac- 
commodation train after the New York 
train was due to leave. The fast train was 
late.” 

“So was the accommodation. 
due to make connection.” 

“That’s true. If we can find that 
ticket—”’ 

“ We'll have found the woman, and when 
we find her the case will end.” 

“ Probably—” 

The dcor opened, and Sergeant O’Leary 
entered. 

“The coroner, sorr—him an’ a reporter 
from each av the morrnin’ papers.” 


They are 
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“Show the coroner in first,” ordered 
Carroll. “ Let the newspapermen wait.” 

“ Yis, sorr. They seem a bit impatient, 
sorr. They say they’re holdin’ up the city 
edition for the news, sorr.” 

“Very good. Tell them Chief Leverage 
says the story is worth waiting for.” 

The coroner—a short, thick-set man— 
entered and heard the story from Lever- 
age’s lips. He made a cursory examina- 
tion and nodded to Carroll. 

“Inquest in the morning, Mr. Carroll. 
Meanwhile, I reckon you want to let them 
newspapermen in.” 

The two reporters entered and listened 
pop-eyed to the story. They telephoned a 
bulletin to their offices, and were assured 
of an hour’s leeway in phoning in the bal- 
ance of the story. They were quivering 
with excitement over what promised to be, 
from a newspaper standpoint, the juciest 
morsel of sensational copy with which the 
city had been blessed for some time. 

To them Carroll recounted the story as 
he knew it, concealing nothing. 

“ This is a great space-eating story,” he 
told them in their own language—the jar- 
gon of the fourth estate—‘ and the more 
it eats the better it ‘ll.be for me. We want 
publicity on this case—all you can hand 
out, big chunks of it. We want to know 
who that woman was. The way I figure it, 
this city is going to get a jolt at breakfast. 
Every one is going to be comparing notes. 
Out of that mass of gossip we may get 
some valuable information. Get that?” 

“We do. Space in the morning edition 
will be limited, but by evening, and the 
next morning—oh, baby!” 

They took voluminous notes and tele- 
phoned in enough additional information 
to keep the city rooms busy. When they 
would have gone, Carroll stopped them. 

“ Either of you chaps know anything of 
Warren’s personal history?” 

The elder of the two nodded. 


“I do. Knew him personally, in fact. 
I’ve played golf with him. Pretty nice 
sort.” 


“ Rich, wasn’t he?” 

“ Reputed to be. Never worked; spent 
freely—not ostentatiously but liberally. 
Pretty fine sort of a chap. It’s a damned 
shame!” 

“* How about his relations with women?” 

The reporter hesitated, and glanced guilt- 
ily at the dead body. 
“That’s rather strong—” 
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“Tt’s not going beyond here, unless I 
find it necessary. I’ve played straight and 
clean with you boys. Suppose you do the 
same with me.” 

“ We-e-ell ” — reluctantly — “ he 
rather much of a 
rounder. There was ‘ 
nothing coarse s 
about him, but he 
never was one to 
resist a woman. 

Rather the reverse, 
in fact.” 


was 


“ Ever been mixed up in a 
scandal?” 

“Not publicly. He was 
friendly with a good many 
men—and with their wives. A 
dozen, I guess; but the hus- 
bands invited him to their 
homes, so I don’t suppose 
there could be anything in 
the gossip. You see, folks are always too 
eager to talk about a man in his position 
and whatever woman he happens to be 
friendly with. And anyway, there hasn’t 
been nearly so much talk about him since 
his engagement was announced.” 

“ He was engaged?” 

“ Why, yes.” 

‘To a girl in this city?” 

‘Sure! I thought you knew that. 
Vandy girl—Hazel Gresham. You've 
heard of Garry Gresham? It’s his kid 

ter.” 


hes 


Fant 


“So-o! How long has this engagement 
been known?” 

“Couple of months. Pretty soft on both 
sides; he had money and so has she. She’s 
a good scout, too, even if she is a kid.” 

“ How old?” 

“ Hardly more 
than twenty; but 
her family seemed 
to welcome the 
match. Warren and 
Garry- Gresham 

were pretty good 
friends. Warren 
was about 


“WE'VE GOT TO HOLD 
YOU FOR A WHILE, 
MY LAD” 


thirty-three or 
thirty - four, you 
know. Gossip had 
it that the family 
was going to object 
because of the difference in ages, but they 
didn’t.” 
Carroll was silent for a moment. 
“Nothing else about him you think 
might prove interesting?” 
“ No-o.” 
“ And your idea of the murderer, after 
what you’ve heard?” 
“ Why, the woman in the taxicab must 
have killed him.” 
“ When did he get in?” 
The reporter threw back his head and 
laughed. 
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“ What is this—a game? If I knew that 
I’d have your job, Mr. Carroll. The dame 
killed him, all right; and when we find out 
how she did it, and when, and how he got 
in and she got out, we’ll havea whale of a 
story! r% 

“No theories as to the identity of this 
woman, have you?” 

“ Nary one. A chap like Warren—bach- 
elor, unencumbered—is liable to know a 
heap of ’em. From what you tell me of 
the tickets—from the fact that she was go- 
ing away with him, I sort of figure you 
might do a little social investigating and 
discover what woman might have been go- 
ing off with him.” 

Eric Leverage had been listening intent- 
ly. His mind, never swift to work, yet 
worked surely. His big voice boomed into 
the conversation: 

“ Carroll?” 

at. 

“ This young feller says Miss Gresham’s 
family didn’t have no objections to the 
marriage. It just occurred to me to ask 
him is he sure?” 

The reporter flushed. 

“ Why, no, chief; not sure. You never 
can be sure about things like that; but so 
far as the public knew—” 

“ That’s it, exactly. How do we know, 
though, but what they were sore as a pup 
over it, and just kept their traps closed be- 
cause they didn’t want any gossip? S’pos- 
in’ they were trying to break things off, an’ 
makin’ it pretty uncomfortable for the girl? 
S’pose that, eh?” 

“Yes,” argued the reporter. ‘‘ Suppose 
all of that. Where does it get you?” 

“It gets you just here ”—Leverage 
talked slowly, heavily, tapping his spatu- 
late fingers on the table to emphasize his 
points—‘‘ we know this bird was going to 
elope with some skirt. All right! Now I 
ask this—why go all around the block, 
looking for some one he might have been 
mixed up with, when the woman a man is 
most likely to elope with is the girl he’s 
engaged to marry?” 

Silence—several seconds of it. 
spoke: 

“ Miss Gresham, you mean?” 

“Sure, David— sure! I’m not sayin’ 
she was the woman, mind you. I’m not 
sayin’ anything except that if I’m right in 
thinkin’ that maybe her folks weren’t as 
crazy about this guy Warren as they 
seemed—if I’m right in that, maybe they 
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was plannin’ to take matters in their own 
hands and elope.” 

“ Tt’s possible.” 

“ Sure, it’s possible, and—” 

“ But, chief,” interrupted the reporter 
who had done most of the talking, “ why 
should Miss Gresham kill Warren?” 

“ didn’t say she did, did I?” 

“Tf she was the woman in the taxi—” 

“Tf! Sure—if/ All I mentioned that 
for was to show you we might as well start 
thinking close to home before we go to 
beatin’ through the bushes to follow a cold 
trail.” 

The reporters left, and Carroll smiled at 
Leverage. 

“Good idea, Eric—about Miss Gresh- 
am, I mean.” 

‘*Tain’t a hunch,” said Leverage. “ It 
just made good talkin’. © 

“T’m glad you did it, anyway.” 

“What is there about it that you like, 
Carroll?” 

“ Those newspaper chaps will play it up. 
Maybe they won’t intend to, but they'll 
play it up, just the same; and it won’t take 
us long either to connect Miss Gresham 
with the crime or to link up an ironclad 
alibi for her.” 

“H-m! Not bad! You know, Carroll ” 
—and Leverage smiled frankly—* I’m al- 
ways makin’ these fine suggestions an’ pull- 
in’ good stunts, an’ never knowin’ whether 
they’re good or not until somebody tells 
me.” 

“ A good many folks are like that, Eric; 
but they don’t admit it afterward.” 

“Neither do I—publicly.” 

Leverage rose and yawned. 

“Tt’s me for the hay, Carroll. I’m 
played out; and I have a hunch that to- 
morrow I’m going to be busy as seven little 
queen bees—and you, too.” 

Carroll reached for his overcoat. 

“ A little bit of thinking things over isn’t 
going to hurt me, either. Good night!” 

Thirty minutes later Carroll reached his 
apartment, and a half-hour after that he 
was sleeping soundly. He waked “all 
over,” as was his habit, and turned his eyes 
to gaze through the window. 

During the night the sleety drizzle had 
ceased, and the sun streamed with brilliant 
coldness upon a city which shone in a glare 
of ice. Leafless trees stretched their ice- 
covered tentacles into the cold, penetrating 
air; pedestrians and horses slipped on the 
glassy pavements; automobiles either skid- 
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ded dangerously or set up an incessant rat- 
tle with their chains. 

Carroll glanced at his watch. It showed 
nine o’clock. He started with surprise. 
Then he reached for the newspapers on the 
table at the side of his bed, and spread 
open the front pages. 

They had evidently been made up anew 
with the breaking of the Warren murder 
story. Eight-column streamers shrieked at 
him from both front pages. He read the 
stories through, and smiled with: satisfac- 
tion. Just as he had anticipated, both re- 
porters, hungry for some definite clue upon 
which to work, had seized upon the possi- 
bility of Hazel Gresham being the mys- 
terious woman in the taxicab. Not that 
they said so openly, but they said enough 
to make the public know that the detectives 
in charge of the case were likely to investi- 
gate her movements on the previous night. 

Carroll stepped into a shower, then 
dressed quickly and ate a light breakfast 
served him by his maid, Freda. Before he 
finished, the door-bell rang, and Freda an- 
nounced that there was a lady to see him. 

“A lady?” 

Freda shrugged. 

“She ain’t bane nothin’ but a girl, sir, 


Mr. Carroll—just a little girl.” 
“* Show her in.” 
In two minutes Freda returned, and be- 


hind her came the visitor. Carroll con- 
cealed a smile at sight of her. She was a 
little thing—sixteen or seventeen years old, 
he judged—a fluffy, blond girl quivering 
with vivacity; a girl of the type who is des- 
perately reaching for maturity, entirely 
forgetful of the charms of her adolescence. 
He rose and bowed in a serious, courtly 
manner. 

“ You wish to see me?” 

“Ves, sir, I do. Is this Mr. Carroll— 
the famous detective?” 

“T am David Carroll—yes.” 

She inspected him with frank approval. 

“Why, you don’t look any more than a 
boy! I thought you were old and had 
whiskers—and—and—everything _ horrid.” 

“I’m glad you’re pleasantly surprised. 
What can I do for you?” 

“ Oh, it isn’t what you can do for me— 
it’s what I can do for you!” 

“ And that is?” 

‘ I came to tell you all about this terrible 
Warren murder case.” 

“ You came to tell me about it?” 

“Why, yes,” she retorted smilingly. 
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“You see, I know just eaps about the 
whole thing!” 
V 


CARROLL was more than amused; he was 
keenly interested. He motioned his visitor 
to a chair and seated himself opposite, re- 
garding her quizzically. 

She was not exactly the type of person 
he had anticipated encountering in a mur- 
der investigation. From the tip of her pert 
little hat to the toes of her ultrafashionable 
shoes she was expressive of thé independent 
rising generation—a generation wiser in the 
ways of the world than that from which it 
was sprung—a generation strangely bereft 
of genuine youth, yet charming in an en- 
tirely. modern and unique manner. 

She was obviously a young person of 
italics, a human exclamation-point, enthu- 
siastic, irrepressible. She sat fidgeting in 
her chair, trying her best to convince the 
detective that she was a woman grown. 

“T’m Evelyn Rogers,” she gushed. 
“I’m the sister of Naomi Lawrence—you 
know her, of course. She’s one of the city’s 
social leaders. Of course, she’s kind of 
frumpy and f¢erribly old. She must be— 
why, I suppose she’s every bit of thirty! 
And that’s simply awful!” 

“T’m thirty-eight,” smiled Carroll. 

“ No?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Well, you don’t look it. You don’t 
look a day over twenty-two, and I think 
men who are really grown up and yet look 
like boys are simply adorable! I do, real- 
ly. And I simply despise boys of twenty- 
two who try to look like thirty-eight. 
Don’t you?” 

“M-m! Not always.” 

“Well, J do! They’re always putting 
on airs and trying to make us girls think 
they’re full-grown. I just simply haven’t 
time to waste with them. I feel so old!” 

“T haven’t a doubt of it, Miss Rogers. 
And now—I believe you came to tell me 
something about the Warren case?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed—just lots! But do 
you know ”—she stared at him with frank 
approval—“ I’m terribly tickled with the 
way you look. You may not believe it, but 
I’ve always been atrociously in love with 
you.” 

“ No?” 

“Yes, indeed! You’re such a wonderful 
man—having your name in the papers all 
the time. Oh, I’ve read about everything 
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you've done! That’s how I learned so 
much about detectiving—or isn’t that what 
you call it?” 

“ Detecting?” 

“ That’s it. 
simply incorri- 
gible in making 
up words when 
I couldn’t think 
of the right one. 
Don’t you think 
it’s a lot of 


You know I always was 
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trouble sometimes — thinking of just the 
right word in the right place?” 

“Sometimes. But about the Warren 
case?” 

“ Oh, yes, certainly! 
off my subject, ain’t I? 
not? Bother grammar, anyway. 
terrible bore, don’t you think?” 

“Yes, Miss Rogers. And now—” 

“ Back to that awful crime again, aren’t 
you? It’s simply sugary the way you great 
detectives stick to one subject. I can do 
it, too, when I have to. I took some les- 
sons once in power of will—concentration 
and all that sort of thing. It made me feel 
wickedly old; but I learned a great deal 
about keeping my mind on one subject all 
the time. You know, it doesn’t matter 
what you concentrate on—even if it’s only 
making biscuits, or something messy and 


I’m always getting 
I mean—am I 
It’s a 
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domestic like that—it does you good. It 
trains you not to waste words, and to store 
up your mental energy, and all that sort of 
thing. And all the time I was studying 
that course, I was thinking how perfectly 
glorious modern 
science is. Just 
suppose Shake- 
speare had been 
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able to concentrate as scientifi- 
cally as we moderns can! His 
plays would have been utterly marvelous, 
wouldn’t they?” 

“T suppose they would. And now let’s 
try concentrating on the Warren case.” 

“ That’s what I’ve been leading up to. 
You see, I knew Mr. Warren very well. In 
fact, he was awfully friendly with me. To 
tell you the strict truth, and absolutely in 
confidence, I really believe he was in love 
with me!” 

“ No?” 


“ Yes, truly! We women have a way of 


knowing when a man is in love with us. 
He used to be around at the house all the 
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time. Of course, he pretended that he 
came around because he liked sis and 
Gerald—” 

“ Gerald?” 

“That’s Mr. Lawrence. He’s my 
brother-in-law — sis’s husband. _Insuffer- 
ably old-timy. Don’t think of anything 
but business. Used to look at me through 
his horn-rimmed glasses and say I was en- 
tirely too young to be receiving attentions 
from a man as old as Mr. Warren; but he 
didn’t know. I’m not young, really, you 
know. Of course, I’m not twenty yet, but 
a girl can be under twenty and yet be a 
woman, can’t she?” 

“ Yes ”’ — dryly — “ especially after she 
learns to concentrate.” 

“ And as intimately as I knew Roland— 
that’s Mr. Warren, you know—of course I 
didn’t call him Roland to his face. Not 
that he didn’t want me to, but then sis 
and Gerald would have disapproved—old 
frumps! Knowing him so intimately, and 


really believing that he was in love with me 
—although, of course, the. minute he be- 
came engaged to Hazel Gresham I didn’t 
even flirt with him any more—not the least 
little tiny harmless bit—well, I find it ex- 
cruciatingly hard to believe that he is 


dead!” 

“ He is—quite. We’re trying to discover 
who killed him.” 

“T know it. That’s what I came to see 
you about.” 

“So you did. I’d quite forgotten—” 

“You ought to learn to concentrate, Mr. 
Carroll. It’s really ridiculously easy after 
you’ve studied it a little bit. Now if I had 
been you, and you had been I— me—I 
never would have forgotten what you came 
to see me about. Of course, I know you 
didn’t forget, really; but the chances are 
that you were interested talking, and abso- 
lutely failed to remember that poor boy.” 

“What poor boy?” 

“ Roland Warren.” 

Carroll with difficulty concealed a smile. 

“I see! And now that I’ve remembered 
him again, suppose you tell me what you 
know about him and the case?” 

“It’s principally about what I read in 
the papers this morning. Really, Mr. Car- 
roll, there ought to be a law against news- 
papers printing such ridiculous things!” 

“As what, for instance?” 

_ “ That thing they had in there this morn- 
ing. Why, the way they mentioned Hazel 
Gresham, you’d have thought that they 


thought she was the woman who killed Ro- 
land—the woman in the taxicab.” 

Carroll’s eyes narrowed slightly. The 
faint smile still played about his lips. 

“You don’t think she was?” 

“Oh, Mr. Carroll! Please, please, don’t 
be so irresistibly absurd! Why in the 
world should Hazel kill the man she was 
engaged to?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ And besides, what does she know about 
killing some one? That is the most bizarre 
idea I have ever heard in all my life. Be- 
sides, she couldn’t possibly have killed him, 
anyway.” 

“Why not?” 

“Even if she’d wanted to, she couldn’t; 
and.I’m sure she didn’t want to. Not that 
I think Roland Warren was the finest man 
in the world, or anything like that. Of 
course, I do believe he was interested in me, 
and that made me know him pretty well; 
but still he was an awfully nice boy, and 
I’m sure Hazel was very much ‘in love with 
him. So even if she could have killed him, 
she wouldn’t, would she?” 

“I hope not; but you said she couldn't. 
What did you mean by that?” 

“IT mean that nobody can be in two 
places at one time. Although I did read a 
funny article in the Sunday magazine sec- 
tion of one of the big newspapers, last year, 
which said that—” 

“If Miss Gresham had been with Mr. 
Warren last night at midnight—she would 
have been in two places at one time?” 

““ Why, yes—and that’s not possible; so, 
of course, she—” 

“What makes you think that, Miss 
Rogers?” 

“ Think what?” 

“That Miss Gresham was not with Mr. 
Warren at midnight last night?” 

“Why,” answered Evelyn Rogers sim- 
ply, “I Anow she wasn’t—that’s all.” 

“You know?” 

“Yes, indeed — beyond the what-you- 
call-’em of a doubt.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“It’s very simple,” she explained casual- 
ly. ‘“ She was with me all night.” 

Carroll gazed at the girl before him with 
new interest. Out of her chatter he had at 
last garnered one important fact. His 
mind, trained to seize upon the vital and 
instantly discard the inconsequential, 
clutched the bit of information and turned 
it over. From the first Carroll had scouted 
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the idea that the dead man’s fiancée might 
have been responsible for his death; but 
still it was a line of investigation which de- 
manded examination, and his pretty young 
visitor was making that road exceedingly 
simple. He injected all the warmth of his 
friendly, sunny nature in the smile which 
he bestowed upon her. 

“ You have helped me tremendously with 
that last piece of information, Miss Rog- 
ers,” he said. 

“TI don’t see how, particularly. No one 
with any sense—provided they knew Hazel, 
of course—could even imagine her killing 
any one, and least of all an adorable boy 
like Roland. She was so much in love with 
him!” 

“Of course, I haven’t the pleasure of 
Miss Gresham’s acquaintance.” 

“Of course not. You'll have to meet 
her, though. She’s a darling! Naturally, 
she’s all broken up this morning, because 
her wedding date was all set. Now all her 
plans have gone smash, and she really was 
terribly fond—” 

“You say you spent the night with Miss 
Gresham?” 

“ Certainly, and—” 

“ Where?” 

“ At her house.” 

“And you are sure she was there all 
night?” 

“Of course Iam. We slept in the same 
bed — and that’s certainly proof enough, 
isn’t it?” 

“T suppose so.” 
“You suppose? 
Don’t you know?” 

“ Well—yes. If you’re sure—” 

“Why, my dear Mr. Carroll, we didn’t 
even actually go to bed until a quarter be- 
fore twelve. At ten o’clock we made some 
waffles down-stairs— Hazel has _ just 
bought a perfectly darling aluminum elec- 
tric waffle-iron. It makes the most tooth- 
some waffles—dall crisp and everything. 
And you know when you use aluminum 
you don’t need any grease, so that makes 
the waffles much nicer. I’m getting horri- 
bly domestic since Hazel became engaged, 
because she is learning—” 

“ And after you had made the waffles?” 
suggested Carroll, without any visible sign 
of impatience. 

“Oh! After that we went up-stairs to 
her room, and put on our kimonos, and had 
a heart-to-heart talk. I can’t tell you what 
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we talked about, because sometimes—well, 
it was atrociously risqué—as women will, 
you know, and—” 

“ At a quarter before twelve you were 
still sitting up talking, and you had your 
kimonos on?” 

“Yes, and—oh, you just ought to see 
Hazel’s new kimono—pink crépe de Chine, 
trimmed with satin. She looks simply rav- 
ishing in it. I told sis I wanted one like 
it, but—” 

“ And then you went to bed?” 

“Yes, just about then.” 

“You are sure Miss Gresham didn’t get 
up again?” 

“ Oh, I’m positive she didn’t! I didn’t 
get to sleep until after one o’clock, anyway, 
and I would have known.” 

“ You’ve given me some valuable infor- 
mation, Miss Rogers; and I'll see to it that 
the newspapers correct any impression they 
may have left that Miss Gresham might 
have been connected with the crime. 
Meanwhile ”—he rose—‘“I’m a bit over- 
due down at headquarters; so if you'll ex- 
cuse me—” 

Evelyn Rogers rose and stood before 
him. Her pretty little face was eager. 

“T’ve really helped you, Mr. Carroll?” 

“ Enormously.” 

“ Well, I wonder—you know I’m just 
fiendishly anxious to be helpful in the world 
—I wonder if you’d let me help you some 
more?” 

“Td be delighted.” 

“ Would you really?” 

“ Really!” 

“ And I can come to you any time to 
talk things over?” 

“Whenever you get ready.” 

She clapped her hands. 

“ That’s simply exquisite! You know, 
Mr. Carroll, I’m just simply crazy about 
you! I always have been, but I’m more 
so now than ever—just hopelessly!” 

“ Thank you.” 

She made her way to the door. There 
she turned, and there was a peculiar light 
in her eyes. 

“ Mr. Carroll?” 

‘a3 Yes?” 

“ I wish you had been nineteen years old 
just now.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because,” she flashed, “if you had 
been nineteen years old when I told you 
what I did, you would have kissed me!” 





Her Hour of Gold 


THE ROMANCE OF A TEMPERAMENTAL PRIMA DONNA 


By Clare Peeler 


HEN Alston and I walked down 
the main street of Seal Harbor, 
he had, as he expressed it, “ the 

time of his life.” His experiences, as re- 
lated to me, have ranged from teaching a 
French pretender the rudiments of poker 
at Nice to playing golf with Mr. Rocke- 
feller at Tarrytown; but so far they had 
not included watching a world-famous vio- 
linist learn the intricacies of bicycle-riding 
on the public highway of Seal Harbor. 
Nor had he ever before been near enough 
to an equally famed pianist to catch the 
exact language the artist uses to his auto- 
mobile when it stalls in the middle of the 
road on Sunday morning at church hour. 

“These musical bugs are an interesting 
lot,” Alston observed. “ Any critics up 
here?” 

“ Plenty of them, but no musical critics 
that I know of,” I said. 

“ Queer job, theirs,” Alston said; as we 
turned down a pine-scented road that led 
to the water. “If they didn’t let on they 
knew it all, their papers would fire them; 
and if they told half they really know, the 
musicians would lynch them.” 

“Where did you learn so much about 
them?” I inquired. 

“ Well, I knew a fellow once,” Alston 
said vaguely; “ but he got into a gosh aw- 
ful mess because he was a man first and a 
critic afterward.” 

“ Tell about it,” I demanded, and he did. 


Everett Carroll, at twenty-five, found he 
just came short of being a great pianist. 
He agreed with Bernard Shaw that hell is 
full of amateur musicians, so he said he 
wasn’t going to add to the number. He 
could write, too; but there again, they tell 
me, he just fell short of being great. He 
finally took a job offered him by a college 
chum who had become an editor, to write 
a monthly review of the big musical events. 


Carroll had plenty of money, but he en- 
joyed the work, and he liked getting seats 
for all the concerts and operas. It kept 
him in with his old crowd, and when you're 
music-bitten, it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what you do—you’ve got to be where 
you can talk it all over with the bunch. 

Then, one day, a man he knew came 
along with the proposition that Carroll 
should help start a new singer—a girl., She 
had the voice—several first-rate judges had 
heard her separately, and all agreed on it— 


‘and she had almost finished her training. 


Carroll was wanted to get people interested 
in her. Perfectly legitimately, you under- 
stand. If he liked her voice and thought 
she’d make good, there was nothing to pre- 
vent his saying so, or his introducing her 
to the people who ought to know about her. 
Her name was Wanda Torvald. 

“ Hold on!” I said at this point in the 
story. “ Wasn’t she the girl that made a 
sensational début in ‘ Carmen ’?” 

“‘ She was,” Alston said. “ And I’m here 
to tell you the inside history of that same.” 

“ And then tell me what became of her 
afterward,” I said. 

Alston nodded. 

“Tl do that. But if you saw any of 
the papers, I want to tell you right here and 
now that her finish was a very different one 
from the published versions. I made her 
acquaintance, by the way, through Everett 
Carroll.” 

“The newspapers were wrong, then?” 

“ They were this time, my son.” 


II 


WELL, Alston went on to tell me that 
presently Carroll was invited to the house 
of a woman who for a long time had been 
a sort of a musical Czarina in New York. 
She had been a famous concert-singer in 
her day, still sang in opera once in a while, 
and was famous for her unusually decent 
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treatment of young singers. What she said 
about their voices went. The girl was to 
have a kind of a final try-out that night. 

When Carroll arrived, the Czarina was 
on hand, and also her husband, who re- 
sembled the ex-Czar in that he didn’t count 
for much, but played a good accompani- 
ment. There was the crowd of wealthy 
men and women who were to finance the 
girl, a couple of reporters, a woman writer 
of interviews, but, excepting Carroll, none 
of the more important critics. The idea 
was to spring her on them later. 

By and by in blew the coming diva, with 
a twittering little shabby-genteel girl to 
play her accompaniments. The Czarina 
welcomed her, and she said, “ Thanks.” 






Then Carroll was introduced. Her looks, 


had been taking his breath away from the 
first minute. Physically, he always said, 
she was just perfect—made for the singer’s 
job. 

“ She gave you the feeling that here was 
tremendous reserve strength, with a sort of 
an amused laziness on top,” Carroll said. 
Her hair and eyes were marvels—“ bronze 
burnished,” he described it. 

The consort offered to play her accom- 
paniments, and she said: 

“T wish you would.” 

After the rich people had given the girl 
the once-over—she looking over their heads 
at Carroll most of the time—the Czarina 
pulled out a lot of music, and the girl 
looked at it. 

“ Yes, I sing most of that,” she said. 
“Which do you want to hear?” 

“Wait a minute,” said the Czarina. 
“You're mezzo-soprano, aren’t you?” 

“T guess you can call it that,” she 
smiled. 

“ Can you take high B flat?” 

“ Sure!” she said. She had an American 
twang that went strangely with her foreign 
name. 

“ Sing this,” said the Czarina, putting a 
sheet of music in front of her. 

And the girl did. When it was over, the 
Czarina said: 

“'You’d better go into concert, my dear. 
I'd like to appear in opera a few times yet 
myself!” 

They all laughed, but the girl said 
slowly: 

“ Well, it don’t make a bit of difference 
to me where I sing, just so I sing.” 

“How old are you, mademoiselle?” 


asked the Czarina’s husband. 
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“ Nineteen.” 

“ Much too old to begin opera,” he said. 
“ Much too old. Sixteen is the age. Look 
at Farrar!” 

Everybody grinned quietly. The little 
man was plainly disturbed at the idea of 
this girl’s getting in his wife’s way. 

“You have a great voice, my dear,” said 
the Czarina; “a marvelous one. Of course, 
you know that.” The girl just nodded. 
“ But there are other things besides the 
voice, you see. Let me hear you sing this.” 

It was a French song. If it had been in 
English it probably would have cleared the 
room. It was jealous passion of the ugliest 
type—that’s what it was; and the girl let 
us have it. 

“ Good God!” Everett Carroll whispered. 
“ Mademoiselle,” he asked her, “do you 
speak French?” 

“ Not very well,” she admitted; “ but I 
know what’s in that song, or I couldn’t 
sing it.” 

The others had begun to crowd up to 
the piano and rave over the girl. She took 
it as if she had been on the stage forty 
years. The Czarina slipped off to “ talk 
business ” with a couple of the rich people, 
and the thing was done. 

Carroll said good-by and left, his head 
swimming. He wasn’t in the least in love 
with the girl. He told me afterward that 
if he had felt himself slipping, the vulgarity 
of the French song would have put an end 
to it. 

But that girl took your breath away. 
Just to be with her five minutes and to 
guess her possibilities was enough. 

About two months later Carroll made 
one of the crowd that saw Wanda off at the 
C. G. T. docks. The Czarina had picked 
out an oldish, experienced singer as a com- 
bination chaperon and teacher for her. 

“ Good-by,” says the girl to Carroll. 
“Tt’s been very kind of you to come so 
often to see me. I hope I'll be a little more 
to your taste when I get back.” 

Carroll was taken aback. He had seen 
all he could of the girl after that first time, 
and he had never blamed her for what he 
called to himself her “awful red-plush, 
painted - plaque, Rogers - group surround- 
ings,” any more than he did for her accent. 

He tried to assure her that he had al- 
ways been delighted with her in every way, 
but she just smiled a funny little twisted 
smile. She was smiling it when the steamer 
drew away from the dock. 





HER HOUR OF GOLD 


Now, I don’t want you to think my 
friend Carroll was one of these soft-eyed, 
thin-legged chaps that spend their time 
analyzing things—mostly things that no- 
body in his senses would bother with. No, 
sir! He was a clean-cut, clear-eyed, strong- 
faced young fellow, with dark eyes and 
hair, a dimple in his square chin that looked 
fine to every girl that saw it, and a smile 
that did your soul good. He happened to 
have tastes both in music and morals that 
made him a critic of the one and reason- 
ably particular about the other; but no 
prig could have gone with the bunch he 
did and lived through it—much less like 
them and be liked by them. Don’t you 
make any mistake about that! 

He was astonished to find out how much 
he missed the girl; but he buckled down 
hard to his work. During the two years 
Wanda stayed in France, he had the pleas- 
ure of refusing one or two big jobs that 
showed what the men who counted were 
beginning to think of him. 

From time to time there drifted back 
from Paris—let through very cautiously 
and dexterously by Wanda’s backers—re- 
ports of the wonderful young American 


singer who was “engaged for the Opéra 


Comique at a fabulous salary.” Carroll 
grinned to himself when he read them. He 
knew all about these Comique’s “ fabulous 
salaries”; but he was able to tell people 
who asked him—and some who didn’t— 
that the girl’s voice was all they said and 
more, thus preparing the way for her return 
to New York. 

Finally she got what they had been 
working for—an offer to sing a few smaller 
parts in New York with the Philharmonic 
Opera Company—and back she came. By 
this time Carroll was mighty keen “ to see 
what Paris and that girl had done to each 
other,” as he put it. As soon as he heard 
of her arrival, he went up to the little apart- 
ment she and Mme. Gervase, her compan- 
ion, had taken. 

Ill 


A sEcoND look at the room showed a lot 
—Wanda’s new, tastes in surroundings, for 
one thing. Another look took in Wanda 
herself, sitting at the piano, talking to a 
big, thick-featured Frenchman, with blue 
yes and curly light-brown hair. 

‘* Jove, but she was a beauty when she 
came over to me, smiling, with her hand 
held out!” Carroll said. “ Every inch of 
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her was for love and song; but it was all 
toned down so exquisitely—clothes, man- 
ner, voice—no American twang now, but 
no affected French accent, either—just a 
tone like melted gold.” 

“I’m very glad to see you, Mr. Carroll,” 
she said. Then she turned to the other 
man. “ Do you know M. Valmont? He 
has come over with us to sing some of his 
great parts here this winter.” 

When she said the fellow’s name, her 
eyes were so lovely that Carroll caught his 
breath—for two reasons, one of which may 
readily be guessed. The other was that he 
knew Valmont by reputation, and even all 
that was said of the gentleman’s voice 
couldn’t disinfect what was known of his 
character. And here was Wanda looking 
at the brute as if he were some kind of a 
god! 

“Every one has heard of M. Valmont, 
naturally,” said Carroll politely. 

“You do me too much honor, monsieur,” 
comes back Valmont. 

After a little more of the Alphonse-Gas- 
ton business, the Frenchman made his move 
to go. 

“Oh, just a minute, please, Lucien!” 
said Wanda. ‘“ Mme. Gervase wanted me 
to tell you—” 

And she went outside into the corridor, 
and had a few whispers with Valmont. 

Carroll could have sworn out loud; but 
Mme. Gervase came in just then, Wanda a 
minute later, and they had tea served, and 
talked about Wanda’s coming début. She 
began to remind him then for the first time 
of the old Wanda—she was so cool. All 
the excitement about pictures, costumes, 
rehearsals, newspaper notices, and so forth 
came from Mme. Gervase. 

“ It is an opportunity so wonderful,” the 
little lady gurgled. “To sing Micaela to 
Valmont’s Don José in the great city, for 
your first appearance—oh, it is marvelous!” 

“T’d rather have sung Carmen; I know 
it perfectly,” Wanda said. “I hate Mi- 
caela—she’s so meek; but of course I take 
what I can get.” 

“You'll sing Carmen some day,” Car- 
roll told her. “ Don’t you worry!” 

“T don’t,” she says, smiling at him. 
“Tell me how you like M. Valmont. He 
really got this chance for me, you know.” 

“What?” said Carroll. “Oh, really? 
Why, he’s mighty good-looking, isn’t he?” 

He babbled on like that, and all Wanda 
said was: 
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“T see!” 

As he came down the steps, Carroll ran 
into Selden Ward, the Philharmonic’s press 
representative. Selden was a big, fair, 
easy-going fellow, who liked most people, 
and most people liked him. He believed 
about three-quarters of what he heard— 
after he’d seen it happen. He was an ideal 
man for his job, with the face of a cherub, 
and behind it one of the sharpest business 
heads east of the Mississippi. 

“ Hello, old man!” he says to Carroll. 
“ Been to see Torvald? What d’ye think 
of her? Corker, isn’t she? Wonderful 
voice!” 

That was the way he always opened up 
about his singers; and he believed it, too, 
to a certain extent. 

“ She’s all right,” Carroll said. 
Valmont there, too.” 

Ward fell into step with him, and they 
started down-town. 

“What d’ye think of Valmont?” he 
asked. “ Corker, isn’t he? Wonder—” 

Carroll put his hand on Ward’s arm. 
They had known each other since they both 
played marbles. 

“Cut out the P. A. talk, Selden,” he 
said. “Are the things straight they say 
about Valmont?” 

Ward didn’t look at him. 

“Well, of course, people say a lot,” he 
began; “ but you and I know these things 
originate in funny ways—out of jealousy, 
sometimes, and so on.” 

“Ts it jealousy that makes girls afraid 
to sing in the chorus of his Paris com- 
pany?” Carroll asked. “ And who is re- 
sponsible for Mme. Dalcour coming over 
from France at this time?” 

“Tsn’t she Valmont’s secretary?” in- 
quired Ward innocently. 

“You know as well as I do that she’s 
not his secretary,” Carroll snapped back. 
“Listen to me, Selden. We know each 
other. What’s said to me goes no further. 
Is that fellow fit to hang around a young 
girl who has her way to make?” 

Ward looked serious, then he shrugged. 

“Well, they saw a lot of each other in 
Paris,” he said. “ And Torvald’s the kind 
of girl who has her eyes very wide open. 
The chances are she knows all about him. 
All Paris does.” 

“You admit there are things to know?” 

“ Oh, Lord, of course there are,” Selden 
said; “ but since you know so much, you 
might as well have it straight. Mme. Dal- 
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cour was the wife of a banker in Lyons. 
She lost her head over Valmont, left her 
children and her husband, and came here 
with him. You know there’s a law in the 
United States against women coming into 
it under such circumstances; so they put 
over the secretary bluff—after she’d land- 
ed. They didn’t come on the same steam- 
er, of course.” 

“T don’t believe Wanda knows about 
that,” Carroll said. 

“ Well, if she doesn’t, she’s due to get a 
large, merry shock presently,” said Ward. 
“ Torvald’s got her chance, and she’s an 
awful fool if she lets that bad egg break up 
her career.” 

“ Didn’t he help get her engagement?” 
asked Carroll. 

“ Help nothing!” Ward said. “ Did he 
hand her that? Why, strictly between you 
and me, Carroll, he had all he could do to 
get his own, voice or no voice—he’d been 
going it so blamed strong in Paris; and 
when Arensky found out about Mme. Dal- 
cour, he pretty nearly canceled Val’s con- 
tract. The old man hates scandals like 
poison. No, sir, Torvald got her engage- 
ment after Arensky heard her sing in Paris. 
He’s had his eye on her a long time for the 
Philharmonic.” 

They walked on a while without saying 
anything, and then Ward said casually: 

“Tt might be a good idea to slip it over 
to Torvald about Mme. Dalcour before she 
goes too far. Can’t tell how people will 
take those things, though. Tough world 
for women, isn’t it? Well, here’s where I 
leave you. See you later, old man!” 

And off he went; but Carroll couldn’t 
put things to one side like that. 


IV 


WELL, on the morning of the day Wan- 
da was to sing for the first time, he got a 
message from her, asking him to come up 
that afternoon for tea. He went up, and 
for a wonder found her alone. 

“T was a little nervous,” she said, when 
he sat down; “ and it struck me I’d rather 
see you than anybody. We don’t need to 
talk, you know, although I had something 
very important to tell you.” 

Carroll started. Wanda’s big eyes were 
fixed on a splendid photograph of Valmont, 
standing on the table in a silver frame, and 
signed: “A ma chére confrére et sceur 
artiste.” 

“ Not about Valmont?” he said. 
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Yes,” she replied softly. “ It is about 
him, in a way. A wonderful thing has hap- 
pened to me, Everett!” 

Carroll put down his cup and got to his 
feet. 

“JT don’t want to hear another word!” 
he broke out. “ You cannot marry that 
man, Wanda. You're not a child. You 
know the world, but you don’t know him. 
He is a brute, I tell you—a roué, a beast!” 

She stood up too, facing him, breathing 
fast. 

“ Did I say I was going to marry him?” 
she said, very white, and speaking so low 
that he hardly heard her. He was almost 
too much excited to listen, anyhow. “ You 
will kindly explain—and justify instantly 
—the scandalous gossip you are repeating!” 

“Tt is not gossip,” Carroll fired back. 
“T have sat here day after day, knowing 
what I know about that fellow, seeing him 
admitted to your intimacy—” 

He had forgotten all about her having to 
sing with Valmont that night. He couldn’t 
stop, somehow. 

“Tf you insist, I will tell you now what 
I know of him, though I would rather— 
much rather—do so before him.” 

“You shall tell me now, every word!” 
Wanda said. 

And Carroll told her, then and there, 
what all Paris knew of Valmont’s life, and 
of the coming of Mme. Dalcour to America. 
When he finished, Wanda stared at him 
for an instant, her eyes getting smaller and 
more glittering; then she struck him full in 
the face. 

“You liar! You coward!” she said, and 
walked out of the room. 

Carroll went back to his own place. He 
never told me how he felt then; but he 
knew by this time how he loved the girl, 
and I guess he pretty well ached for a good 
fierce chance at those dark-blue eyes of 
Valmont’s. The girl, I believe, he never 
blamed at all. 

He had another trouble. Half as bad a 
rage as Wanda’s had before this put a sing- 
er out of business for days, as he knew per- 
fectly. When he got to his usual seat at 
the opera that night, he didn’t want to 
open his program. Sure enough, a slip of 
paper fell out; but it read: 


_ Owing to the indisposition of Mme. Bonnet, 
the réle of Carmen will be sung by Mlle. Torvald. 


“My God!” said Carroll to himself. 
“So that was the wonderful thing she 
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wanted to tell me! The fool, the utter 
idiot, that I was!” 

Well, here’s where I cut out details. 
I’ve remarked before that I don’t know a 
thing about music; but Carroll told me it 
was the most wonderful Carmen he ever 
heard, and the most horrible he ever saw. 

“ The girl was like one possessed by a 
devil, or rather as if her inner devil was 
let loose,” he said. “‘ She came on the 
stage smiling at her men companions like 
one, she threw her flowers into Don José’s 
face like one, she danced at him like one.” 

When she came triumphing in with Es- 
camillo in the last act, Carroll thought of 
that French song of jealousy at the Czar- 
ina’s long ago, for Wanda actually snarled 
at one of the other cigarette girls who came 
up to her lover. And again he thought of 
it when Don José tried to hold her back, 
outside the arena, and she went mad, crazy 
for her Escamillo—mad as animals are— 
so that Don José killed her rather than 
see it. 

“ And I tell you the audience went wild 
over her,” he said. “It was done in the 
cleverest way, that awful exploiting of a 
woman’s worst side. She’d learned the 
French trick of putting those things over 
subtly, you see. And she was so beautiful, 
and sang it so maddeningly well—it was 
fearful! And what was I, as a critic, to 
say? I tell you, I thanked Heaven it was 
going to be pretty well taken out of my 
hands by the newspaper fellows first.” 

It was, all right. Next morning the old- 
est, driest, most vicious of the lot, began 
his column with: 


It is not given to all of us to see genius in her 
golden hour. 


“ That settles it,” said Carroll, when he 
read it. “‘ She’s made!” 

And she was. One-third of New York 
wanted her put out of the company, and 
the other two-thirds wanted her to sing all 
the leading rdles on the spot. The man- 
agement compromised by doubling her sal- 
ary and the number of her appearances, 
and hinting to her to “tone down” her 
Carmen a little. 

Carroll read the interviews, the criti- 
cisms, the article signed by her—which he 
knew well enough she never wrote — on 
““My Carmen as I See Her”; listened to 
all the knocks the other singers gave her, 
and all the high-flown talk her friends hand- 
ed out. By all accounts, every rich woman 
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in New York had been “ the very first per- 
son to give her a helping hand, my dear!” 
Every third teacher in the town had said 
some time or other: 

“ Mark my words, that’s the one that ’ll 
fetch them!” 

But he didn’t go near her, of course— 
until he got a note, two weeks after that 
first night, reading: 


Could you come here at eleven to-morrow? I 


have something important to say to you. 
Wanna. 


It rather surprised him, as you can im- 
agine; but he finally decided that what she 
wanted him for was to repeat his charges 
to Valmont. The idea tickled him to death, 
for he greatly desired a few hard-boiled 
words with that gentleman; so he tele- 
graphed that he would go. 

When he came in, Wanda was sitting at 
her desk, telephoning to some one. She 
looked up, motioned him to sit down, and 
went on talking. 

“ Oh, well, if he’s such a friend of yours, 
I suppose you may. No, not to-day, Sel- 
den—I can’t see any one. To-morrow? 
No, I have a piano rehearsal with Durant 
at four. Bring him at five. Nothing. I’m 
just tired. Thank you. Good-by!” 

She turned around and held her hand out 
to Carroll, without getting up. He looked 
at her; then he took it. 

“T want to beg your pardon, Everett,” 
she said quietly. “ Will you forgive me 
for what I said—and did?” 

Carroll was fearfully embarrassed. 

“Why, of course,” he stammered. “ It 
—it’s all right, of course. You didn’t— 
didn’t mean it, I know—” 

But she shook her head. 

“T did mean it,” she said. “ I meant all 
of it; but I have found out that you told 
me the truth.” 

“Who told you?” he asked her, sitting 
down and feeling sick to see her shaking 
like that. 

“Valmont,” she replied. “I told him 
what you said, and he said yes—of course 
it was all quite true, but he didn’t see that 
it made any difference.” 

“The scoundrel!” Carroll muttered. 
“When did you ask him, Wanda?” 

“ That night, when he came to my dress- 
ing-room before the performance.” 

“ And you could sing after that?” 

Wanda burst out laughing. It was not 
a nice laugh to listen to. 
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“Why, of course—didn’t you hear me? 
It made my success.” 

Then she broke down. In his life Car- 
roll had never seen any one cry like that. 

“It was my golden hour, the critic said,” 
she sobbed. “ My golden hour! Oh, my 
God, if I could only have died in it!” 

Presently she stopped crying and got up. 
Her face was all white and drawn. She 
held out her hand again to Carroll. 

“T had to tell you, to be honest,” she 
said; “and to ask you to forgive me, and 
to beg you never again to tell a woman 
such a thing about a man she loves. Let 
her find it out herself. It would be kinder.” 

“ But you forced me to tell you!” Car- 
roll cried out. “ And it was for your hap- 
piness that I—” 

“TI know,” she said; “ but you see, if I 
had not known, I might have been very 
miserable—afterward—yet at least I should 
have had my happiness first. Now I have 
nothing—except my success,” she added, 
with her little twisted smile as he stared at 
her. “ Good-by.” 

“TI could only go, feeling like a mur- 
derer,”’ Carroll said later. “ And I did.” 


V 


WHEN Carroll got a cablegram that 
night, calling him to Nice, he would have 
been glad, if it hadn’t said that his mother 
was very ill there. It took him some quick 
moving to pack his things, make his ar- 
rangements, and get the Provence, all in 
one day; but he did, and when he saw the 
coast of Long Island fade out behind him, 
he heaved a sigh of relief. 

He stayed away nearly a year. His 
mother died after two months’ lingering ill- 
ness that left him worn out and very nearly 
broken-hearted. She had meant much to 
him. He wrote to New York, giving up 
his musical work, in spite of the editor’s 
protests, and started for the East. There 
the writing fever got him again, along a 
new line, and presently he found himself in 
Japan, working on his first book—a novel. 

Many times before he finally started 
back to New York by way of San Fran- 
cisco, he thought of Wanda, of course; but 
it was in a dull, achy way that didn’t count 
for much. She seemed about twice as dead 
as his mother, somehow. Beyond a little 


note of sympathy forwarded through his 

bankers, he had never heard from her, and 

didn’t feel that he wanted to, especially. 
Even when his book came out and made 
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a big success, it didn’t really arouse him. 
He didn’t seem to care much about any- 
thing. 

When he got back to his old rooms in 
Washington Square, that November, the 
fresh, sharp air blew the dead leaves around 
the benches, and fellows he knew stopped 
him on the avenue to say, “ Hello, old 
man! Say, that’s a great book of yours!” 
And women called up to tell him they were 
so glad he was back—would he come up to 
dinner? Broadway was all dug up as 
usual. In fact, everything in New York 
was just about where he had left it—in- 
cluding his feelings for Wanda. 

Selden Ward grabbed him by both hands 
when Carroll looked in at the Philharmonic 
offices. 

“Come right out and have lunch on 
me!” he cried. 

They went over to the nearest place 
where they give you spaghetti like the Ital- 
ians’ mothers used to make. After a lot of 
the old crowd had welcomed the traveler 
back and gone on, leaving the two finish- 
ing their lunch, Carroll asked casually: 

“ How’s Wanda these days?” 

Vard looked serious. 

“You haven’t heard much from her, 
have you?” he said. “ Well, she’s up 
against it;” and he launched in over their 
black coffee. 

It appeared that she had been for some 
time going around with a fellow called Liv- 
ingston—an old college friend of Selden’s, 
and a millionaire. 

“| heard you telephoning about him the 
last time I was there,” said Carroll, and 
Ward nodded. 

“I wish I’d been hung first!” he de- 
clared fervently. 

Well, this fellow Livingston, it seemed, 
had rushed Wanda morning, noon, and 
night. Nothing had been too good for her 
to eat or drink or ride in, and apparently 
she had taken to it like a duck to water; 
also to being made something of a rage so- 
ae at Narragansett, and all 
that. 

“ Torvald’s kind like luxury, you know,” 
said Ward; “and her bunch keep her 
pretty poor for all her earnings. She ad- 
mitted to me that she was seriously con- 
sidering marrying Liv. I thought she was 
pretty keen on him—he’s such a good- 
ooker; but she put it on the grounds of 
alety first. Voice might fail, you know. 
Vretty cold-blooded, I thought!” 


“Yes, the rest of you are such a tender- 
hearted, unworldly lot,” Carroll retorted. 
“Tt must have shocked you!” 

“You get out!” said Selden, grinning. 
“So then Torvald got going lickety-split. 
Didn’t seem to think she needed the first 
bit of care for her voice, or herself, either. 
Arensky was crazy, but nothing could stop 
her. By the way, it all began right after 
you went to Europe.” He gave Carroll a 
sidewise look. 

“ Did it?” said Carroll, thinking he knew 
a few things about all that. 

“ Well, sir, about two months ago, my 
lady goes smash.” 

“How?” says Carroll, white. 

“Oh, physically. Nervous breakdown, 
for one thing. Operation next — on her 
throat, of all places. I know for a fact it 
was extremely successful; but the specialist 
fellows told her not to dare sing for another 
month—and here’s the season just begin- 
ning. What do you know about that for a 
heck of a mess? Meantime, some people 


are saying one thing, some another. Her 
looks aren’t just what they were; and the 
charming Livingston sailed away for Egypt 
a few days ago, alone.” 

“ Who’s taking Wanda’s parts?” Carroll 


wanted to know. 

“ That’s another thing. 
Lucie Dufranne?” 

“Why, yes,” Carroll said. ‘ Wasn’t she 
a young beauty, with a lovely voice, that 
the Comique engaged last year? They 
said her Marguerite and Louise were so 
fine.” 

“* Yep—corker; wonderful voice! Well, 
she’s in our company to sing small parts, 
same way Torvald began herself. They 
put her on a couple of weeks ago, and she 
made a tremendous hit. Now her sweet 
young mind is apparently fixed on getting 
all of Torvald’s réles away from her; and 
unless the other one gets herself together, 
it’s a hundred to one that she will.” 

“ That’s bad!” Carroll said. 

They smoked a while without speaking. 

“Valmont’s pushing Dufranne for all 
he’s worth,” Ward went on casually. “ He 
must have sent the Dalcour woman back to 
France. Anyhow, he only sees Lucie Du- 
franne nowadays. Personally, I think he’s 
doing it to get Torvald interested in him 
again— she threw him down so blamed 
hard about a year ago.” 

“ Do you think she—cares—about him?” 
Carroll got out. 
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“Oh, you know what she is. How can 
anybody tell? Anyway, it’s a scream to 
see them all together. Tell you what— 
come up to the Czarina’s to-night and give 
the situation the once-over. It’s worth it.” 

Carroll’s heart jumped. 

“ Does Wanda go out, then?” he said. 
“Will she be there?” 

“Sure! She goes everywhere.” Ward 
shrugged. “ Says she’s perfectly well, but 
doesn’t look it. I think, as long as she 
can’t sing yet, it’s a mistake; but you can’t 
argue with Torvald. At least, I can’t. 
Maybe you could.” 

“ Well,” says Carroll, “ I'll go with you, 
anyhow.” 

VI 


Tue Czarina’s big rooms were full of 
people that night—the society crowd, mu- 
sicians, actors, some of the writing bunch 
—and they all gave Carroll the glad hand. 

“S’your party, Everett,” said Ward, 
laughing. 

“ Not now,” said Carroll, for just then 
in came Wanda. 

They didn’t by any means treat her as a 
fading flower, that crowd, so Carroll 
thought at first. She had a regular court 
around her in two seconds, and he had to 
wait his chance to join it. 

Meantime, he saw what Ward had 
meant. Her looks were what you might 
call dimmed. Some of the tremendous vi- 
tality was gone out of her, and her eyes 
had a strained look in them that was al- 
most like fright; but she carried herself as 
splendidly as ever, and she talked very fast 
and merrily. That, and her having a little 
make-up on, gave Carroll to think, as the 
French say. 

He went over to where she sat with a lot 
of people around her, and waited until she 
saw him. Her face changed—he couldn’t 
tell whether it was pleasure, dislike, or a 
curious fear; but she held out both hands. 

“ Welcome!” she said. 

Just at that minute a very pretty young 
girl, a little, dainty smiling sort of an ef- 
fect in light blue, stood still in the middle 
of the big doorway, until everybody “ got ” 
her entrance. Carroll knew it was Du- 
franne without being told. Half of Wan- 
da’s bunch made for her right off, and Car- 
roll sat down next to Wanda. 

“The queen is dead! Long live the 
queen!” Wanda said, and then raised her 
head like one. “ And when did you land, 
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Mr. Carroll?” she asked, as if the room 
were empty. 

They talked a while of different things. 
Wanda had read his book, she said, and 
liked it. Meantime people would come up, 
speak to her, and move on; but nobody 
stayed very long. Wanda sat still in her 
old quiet way, with a kind of a new weari- 
ness under her calm. Carroll stayed with 
her until Ward came up. 

“* Say, Carroll, I want you to meet Mille. 
Dufranne,” he said in an undertone, while 
Wanda spoke to some one else. 

Carroll turned around to excuse himself 
to her, and he saw her eyes get just a little 
bigger for one second. Valmont was com- 
ing toward them. 

He hailed Carroll with a show of cor- 
diality, but got only a nod in answer. He 
didn’t seem to notice anything in Carroll’s 
manner, however. He inclined his head 
slightly to Wanda, and went on straight to- 
ward the younger girl, now in the middle 
of the room. 

Ward got Carroll by the arm, and in an- 
other minute they were bowing to Lucie 
Dufranne. She was very gracious to Car- 
roll — knew perfectly who he was — and 
they talked French for a little while about 
people they both knew in Paris. Presently 
there was a stir in the room, and then the 
Czarina, with Wanda, joined them. Val- 
mont had moved away when Carroll came 
up, but he wasn’t far off. 

“* Mile. Torvald is so anxious to hear you 
sing again, Lucie,” said the Czarina. 

Carroll tells me that it’s etiquette for the 
older or better-known musician to ask the 
other to play or sing, same as the hostess. 

Well, Lucie was shy and pretty, and got 
off some mon Dieu’s—she couldn’t sing be- 
fore Mile. Torvald after rehearsing all day 
—but she was crazy to, just the same, and 
presently she sang them Lowise’s love-song. 

Afterwards, I saw a criticism some fellow 
wrote about her. “ She has a very lovely, 
clear, sweet voice, without a particle of 
real feeling in it, but handled exquisitely,” 
he declared. Everybody seemed delighted, 
however, and she purred like a happy little 
kitten. 

“You liked my song, M. Carroll?” she 
said ingenuously, and Carroll told her he 
was charmed. 

“And Mile. Torvald?” she asked, in the 
same pretty, childish way, turning around. 
“ You liked me?” 

The eyes of the two women met square, 
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and Carroll says he thought of two fencers 
saluting before the fight begins. 

“ Your voice is beautiful,” Wanda said. 
“ And you use it splendidly.” 

“Oh, mademoiselle, you are so very 
much too kind to me!” the girl replied, 
swinging around so that the great mirror 
behind the piano reflected them both. 

It was pretty devilishly done; for the 
younger girl looked beauty, gaiety, and suc- 
cess all over, while Wanda’s face was a lit- 
tle tired under her rouge, with some dark 
lines beneath her eyes that hadn’t been 
there before. And Lucie laughed, straight- 
ly, maliciously, into the eyes of Valmont, 
standing behind them, looking into the 
mirror. 

Wanda bowed her head to her rival and 
moved away a little. The Czarina caught 
her by the arm. Carroll was next to them. 

“ Wanda, can’t you sing yet?” she whis- 
pered passionately. She was very fond of 
the girl. “I would not have you strain 
your voice for worlds, but, child, you must 
do something, and soon!” 

Wanda turned on her with a look in her 
eyes that brought back horribly that “ Car- 
men” night to Carroll. 

“ Yes, I will sing!” she said, and went 
to the piano—to find Carroll there before 
her. 

There was a sudden silence in the room 
—the Czarina had clapped her hands—and 
Carroll’s voice, low as it was, sounded 
through it. 

‘“ Wanda,” he said, “I beg of you, as a 
special favor to me, not to sing to-night. 
Remember—”’ 

He had actually caught her by both 
hands, but she tore them away. 

“ Are you mad?” she said to him be- 
tween her teeth. She looked like a tigress 
ready to spring. 

“No!” he whispered. “ Look!” 

Her eyes followed his and met Valmont’s, 
which were glitterizs with delight. 

All her old calm came back in a minute. 
She turned to the Czarina. 

‘“ God, she’s a wonder!” Ward said al- 
most aloud. 

She was actually smiling, lazily, good- 
humoredly. 

“I am so sorry to disappoint you all, 
madame,” she said; “ but Mr. Carroll has 
reminded me so very wisely just in time of 
my doctor’s orders. I must not sing, even 
tor my dear friends, for at least a month. 
hen ”’—she let her smile rest for one sec- 


ond on Lucie Dufranne’s disappointed look 
—‘ you shall hear me, if you wish.” 

They all murmured how sorry they were. 
Nobody would look at any one else. Near- 
ly all their faces said: 

“Oh, of course! She’s afraid to sing be- 
fore this girl.” 

Only Ward and one or two others knew 
how nearly she had been goaded on to 
wreck her career—then and there. 

Carroll says there are many cases on 
record where a singer sang too soon after 
certain throat operations. He says they 
are like the wrecks that show where the 
reefs are—to the others. 

Everybody was wild to go home and tell 
some other people about the “ scene ”; but 
it wouldn’t have done to break up. the 
party then, so the Czarina sang, and Val- 
mont, and some big piano bug played, and 
it was a notable evening. I was there, by 
the way. It was the night I first met Wan- 
da Torvald, and I wouldn’t have missed it 
for a house and lot. 

She carried her head better than ever 
after the piano episode, though she looked 
ghastly by the time she left—which she 
didn’t hurry herself at all to do. To Car- 
roll’s surprise, she asked him to come in her 
car. When they reached her apartment, 
after an almost silent drive, she said: 

“Will you come up for a while?” 

“Tt’s too late, Wanda,” Carroll said; 
“and you're too tired.” 

“Come!” she said. 


Vil 


THEY went up-stairs together. She 
dropped into a corner of her big green dav- 
enport as if she were exhausted. 

“Have you any wine?” Carroll asked 
er. 

She told him where it was kept, and he 
brought her some. After she drank it, he 
sat down beside her. Her head was thrown 
back against the davenport, her beautiful 
tired eyes were shut; but presently she 
opened them and looked straight at him. 

“ Everett,” she said, using his name for 
the first time that evening, “‘ what shall I 
do?” 

She said it like a tired child. He had 
never seen her like that before. 

“T think you must go away, Wanda,” 
he said. “ Go to the Adirondacks, and stay 
until you’re yourself again. Then come 
back and take your own.” 

Wanda stared at him. 
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“ And meanwhile leave the field open to 
—the others?” she said. ‘“ No, I couldn’t 
do that!” 

“You'll have to,” Everett said; “or 
leave it to them for good. Listen to me. 
It is true, as Ward says, that the operation 
was successful?” 

She nodded. 

“ Entirely, so far as I know,” she said; 
“but you don’t realize all that has hap- 
pened since you went away, Everett.” 

“I know some things,” he said; “ and I 
see others. I know you must leave every- 
thing just as long as you can. Get out into 
the open, sleep outdoors, play golf all day 
long, and get back your hold on yourself. 
You’d have to will absolutely to rest your 
mind and your soul, and you’re the only 
person I know who is strong enough to do 
it with everything and everybody pulling 
you back.” 

“ There’s no rest for my soul,” Wanda 
said. “It’s not that kind. But—” She 
was thinking hard, her eyes on the open 
fire now. “I loathe this life!” 

“Tt’s like any other, Wanda,” Carroll 
said. “It’s what you make it. But for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t let anything, or any 
one, drive you again into your worst!” 

He risked much with that “ again,” and 
he knew it; but she only looked at him 
thoughtfully. 

“T suppose Selden told you about Mr. 
Livingston?” she said. 

Carroll nodded. 

“| was very fond of him, for a while. 
He was so bright and gay—a good deal 
like Selden himself—and I needed a little 
joyousness in my life just then; but he 
failed me, too. Oh, God, I am so tired of 
men, and women, and life!” 

Her white shoulder touched Carroll as 
she leaned back. The man in him was 
crazy for her. Her eyes, with their new, 
soft look, were asking him what he didn’t 
know and was afraid to guess. 

“ You’ll—you'll feel better when you’re 
well, Wanda,” he said. He might have 
been the family doctor. “ And you'll live 
for something better than this.” 

“ What would you suggest that I should 
live for?” she asked, with her little twisted 
smile. ‘“ Well,” she added, before he could 


reply, “ I’ll go to-morrow and come back— 
when it suits me!” 

She got up and gave him her hand. 

“T haven’t thanked you yet for what 


you did to-night,” she whispered; “ but 
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you’ve put me under a big obligation for 
the second time.” 

As he held her hands tight, she said: 

“'You’ve never approved of me very 
much, have you, Everett?” 

Flesh and blood couldn’t stand her near- 
ness any more. He caught her in his arms. 

“Oh, what difference does that make?” 
he cried out. “I’ve loved you! I love you 
ten thousand times more than I did before, 
when I hurt you because I loved you.” 
He was panting for breath. “ You can’t 
care for Valmont any more!” 

She shivered and drew away, but he 
caught her again. 

“You're through with Livingston, you 
said. Wanda! Wanda! Isn’t there any 
chance for me?” 

But she shook her head. She had got 
free, and was standing before him, her head 
drooped. She didn’t look at him. 

“This is one-half pity on your part, 
Everett,” she said; “ and the other half is 
my fault. Forgive me for being glad I have 
a little power left, and go now. I am not 
fit for such as you!” 

“What do you mean?” 

She raised her head and looked straight 
into his face. 

“I tempted you deliberately just now, 
to see if you still cared for me. And there 
is another reason.” 

He looked down into her beautiful 
tawny-brown eyes. There was a strange 
new brightness in them, in this last minute, 
that he didn’t understand. 

“IT don’t know what you mean by say- 
ing you are not fit,” he said. “TI believe 
in you absolutely; and I love you from my 
heart, no matter what you have done. I 
love the real Wanda!” 

Then tears came into her eyes. 
turned away. 

“I’m glad there is a man like you,” she 
said. “It makes things easier; but I can’t 
marry you, Everett, if that’s what you 
mean. Good-by!” 

And he had to go. 
much hope, anyhow. 

Next day she went away. She sent a 
little note to Carroll which didn’t add to 
the gaiety of nations as far as he was con- 
cerned, because it simply put him on his 
honor not to come or write to her. 


VIII 


TIME went on, until it was nearly Feb- 
ruary, without a word from her to any one. 


She 


He had never had 








HER HOUR OF GOLD 


Finally, one day, when Carroll opened his 
paper, he saw the announcement that Mlle. 
Torvald’s reappearance next week as Car- 
men was awaited with considerable interest. 
It certainly was—by Carroll. He went up 
to the flat immediately; but she was not 
there yet, nor expected, they said, until 
‘almost the last minute.” 

He was a depressed man on the night of 
the “ Carmen”; but when the old Wanda 
—or rather a much lovelier one—ran out 
on the stage, with all her life and beauty 
and strength back again, and her voice 
finer than ever, he forgot his gloom as a 
man in his joy as a critic. The big audi- 
ence was with him, too. Neither Valmont’s 
Don José nor the Escamillo counted next 
to her for a minute. She brought them all 
before the curtain with her — including 
Lucie Dufranne, who was the Micaela; but 
the people showed plainly that they only 
wanted Wanda, and she had to come out 
alone again and again. 

After the last recall she would concede, 
she came back to her dressing-room, her 
arms full of flowers, to find it crowded. 
Carroll stayed after most of the other peo- 
ple for a special word. 


“You’re glorious, wonderful, Wanda!” 


he said, holding both her hands. “ But 
what did you do to your Carmen to-night?” 

“ Didn’t you like her?” 

“ Like her!” he said. ‘“ Why, she was a 
living woman. She was no more that 
wicked thing you once made her than—” 

“ Than I am to-night?” she said. “So 
you think. Come up to-morrow afternoon, 
Everett, and see the real Carmen. Val- 
mont will be there,”’ she added. 

All the joy went out of Everett’s face 
and out of his heart when she said that. 
It was true, then, as Ward had hinted, that 
Valmont had drawn her back to him by 
playing on the side of her that was weak- 
est, and all her new beauty and joy were 
because she was happy at last. 

Carroll set his teeth. He would go once 
more, have one final word with her, and 
never see her again. 

“ T'll come,” he said, and left the dress- 
ing-room without another word. 

He found not only Valmont, but Mlle. 
Dufranne, waiting for Wanda when he 
came next day. Mme. Gervase left the 
ruom, after greeting him, to find Wanda. 
Neither uncle nor any one else appeared. 
_ Carroll says he thought of blooming 
towers when she came in—of sunshine and 


perfume, of soft melodies, and he felt sick 
at heart. Wanda greeted everybody pretty 
much alike in her quiet way, and they all 
started in to talk about the night before— 
Valmont first. 

“You were magnificent, mademoiselle,” 
he says, taking a cigarette from her, his 
eyes eating her in a way Carroll had seen 
and hated in him before. You might have 
thought the old days were back again, but 
for the little Lucie girl sitting there, as 
pretty as a picture, except for her suspi- 
cious, angry eyes, which kept saying: 

“ What am I doing here? What does 
this woman want of us?” 

“T am so glad you think so,” Wanda 
answered Valmont’s compliment; “ but I 
did not ask you both to come here to speak 
of that.” 

“No?” says Valmont. “ No? For what, 
then?” 

Mlle. Dufranne lit her cigarette. 

“Surely no topic could be more delight- 
ful to Mile. Torvald than her success, after 
this so long interval of—obscurity,” she 
remarked. 

Wanda went over to her desk, and came 
back with a sheet of paper, an inkstand, 
and a pen. She laid them down: on the 
large table around which they were all four 
standing or sitting. From a drawer she 
took a paper. 

“ It is of that interval of silence—or part 
of it—that I wished to speak,” she said. 
“ You will be good enough to sign that pa- 
per, both of you.” 

Mlle. Dufranne picked it up and read it. 

“You must be insane!” she said. 

Wanda turned to Carroll. , 

“ Everett, will you kindly lock the 
door?” she said. “I don’t care to be in- 
terrupted just now.” 

Carroll did it. There was something 
about her that kept them all silent. 

He came back and stood opposite Wan- 
da. She had the tigress look, but now it 
was the look of the tigress who fights for 
what she loves. Valmont brushed the ash 
off his cigarette. He never even looked at 
the paper, only at Wanda. 

“ While I was ill this winter, even before 
I went away,” she began, “ you two in- 
vented and circulated a vicious story as to 
the reason for my illness and for my leav- 
ing the stage temporarily. It’s useless to 
deny it. Mr. Arensky knows it, Mr. Ward 
knows it. You’ve connected my name with 
that of a man who is no longer in New 
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York, so that he couldn’t deny things, as 
you thought; but he will. Indeed, he has 
done so. I’ve seen too many things while I 
was away. Now you will deny it— Over 
your signatures!” 

Valmont laughed out loud. The girl 
Lucie was watching him for her directions, 
you could see. 

“ And how, may I ask, do you propose 
to induce either Mlle. Dufranne or myself 
to sign this charming paper?” Valmont 
asked. “ For myself, I have no notion of 
doing so. I knew you reasonably well at 
one time, my—-” 

Before the last word was out of Val- 
mont’s mouth, Carroll struck him on it. 
Then, as the Frenchman staggered back, 
he hit him between the eyes. 

“ There!” Carroll said. “ I’ve owed you 
that for two years. That is the principal. 
Now comes the interest!” 

But as he sprang forward, Wanda caught 
hold of him. 

“ Everett!” she said. “ For my sake! 
Please don’t touch him again!” 

Carroll’s face was white with 
against her as much as Valmont. 

“ Hasn’t this devil done enough to in- 
jure you?” he said. “ But of course, if 
you love him yet—” 

“TI? Love him?” Wanda said. 

She looked at Valmont, as you might 
look at some wriggling thing that has 
crawled up to bite you. 

“ Sign that!” she ordered him. 

And somehow, with his shaking hand, he 
did. 

“* Now go!” she said. 

Carroll unlocked the door for him. Lucie 
Dufranne was quivering and crying in her 
chair, but when Wanda went over to her, 
she jumped up. 

‘** Don’t dare to come near me!” she cried 
out. “I will sign nothing at your order!” 


rage, 
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Wanda showed her the paper in her hand. 

“This is the contract Arensky brought 
me to sign this morning,” she said. “ It 
has the special clause that has been put in 
for Patti and one or two others. You may 
perhaps remember it? It specifies that no- 
body to whom I object shall sing in any 
cast with me!” 

The young girl glared from one to an- 
other like a little, angry cat. Wanda looked 
back at her, and at Carroll over her head. 
Without a word, Lucie signed the paper. 
Then: 

“ Signing this helps me nothing, and you 
know it,” she said bitterly. “ You hate me 
because I took Valmont from you!” Wan- 
da smiled. “ And I hate you because you 
have taken my chance from me. And— 
now—and now—” 

“ And now you can have it back,” Wan- 
da said. “I'll tell Arensky something to- 
morrow that will give you all the chances 
you want.” 

“ What—what do you mean?” 

“T’m going to marry Mr. Carroll and 
leave the stage,” Wanda said. “ As it hap- 
pens, I never signed that contract; but I 
didn’t want to give him a wife with a name 
you had tarnished.” 


“The papers said her voice failed her,” 


I said, after a few minutes’ silence. “ That 
was supposed to be why she left the stage 
so suddenly.” 

“ Her voice didn’t fail her,” Alston re- 
turned. “Otherwise their diagnosis was 
correct. She and Carroll are now on their 
wedding-trip.” 

We both looked away across the smash- 
ing, tumbling breakers, out to the calm of 
the open sea. 

“She had her hour of gold, all right,” 
Alston said; “but our friend the critic 
made a mistake in the date!” 





THE LOST DREAM 


Ox, dream that came too close 

To my sad eyes, 

Even as the rose 

Must vanish, and the wise 

Turn to blown dust— 

Ah, even you must go, 

And all the magic promise of the skies 


Be rust, 


And falling snow. 


Richard Le Gallienne 





Renaud the Strong 


BY WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 


Illustrated by George E. Wolfe 


N eat was a man stronger than Ren- 
aud Brabazon born upon the fle 
d’Orleans. Without a doubt there 

never lived a stronger man in the whole 
province of Quebec; but how can one be 
sure of that? It is enough that he was con- 
sidered a miracle, not only in his own par- 
ish, but throughout the island. 

When he was ten years old his mother no 
longer dared to box his ears, and at the age 
of fifteen he had lifted his father, a man of 
robust stature, by the belt and thrown him 
head foremost into a snow-drift. The curé 
could do nothing with Renaud Brabazon; 
he chose to be a law unto himself. 

He would have come to a bad end, and 
quickly, if it had not been that there was 
some sense in his head. He was ambitious; 
and so long as no one clashed in purpose 
with him he kept the peace. 

When his father and mother were taken 
by the smallpox, he inherited the white- 
washed stone house and the wheelwright 
shop in the village of St. Jean d’Orléans, 
and got the ancient Mathilde Gaudet to 
keep his house for him. He might have 
gone on to his last hour as the eagle rides 
the air if it had not been that he looked 
with seeing eyes upon Mlle. Jeanne Delage. 

What happened between them would 
have been strange enough, doubtless, in any 
part of the world; but in St. Jean d’Orléans 
it was stranger than it would have been 
anywhere else. 

Understand that the village and the par- 
ish lie upon the south shore of the island, 
against the channel of the mighty St. Law- 
rence. Although that part of the channel 
is never closed solidly by ice, boats cannot 
run through many months of the year. No 
strangers come. People stay at home un- 
less they wish to drive in a traineau across 
the island and then over the ice of the river 
on the north side to the mainland. Every 
one goes to mass on Sunday. The belles 


Canadiennes and the braves garcons marry 
joyously, and if they start to quarrel there- 
after the curé attends to them without de- 
lay. Life is like that there. It goes very 
peacefully. 

But it was not thus for Renaud Braba- 
zon, It could not be, both because of his 
own nature and because of the nature of 
Jeanne Delage. 

The spirit that is in man was as powerful- 
ly manifest in her as it was in Renaud Bra- 
bazon, although in a wholly different man- 
ner. Renaud took; she gave, not in fear 
of the next world, but because she loved 
people as some men love money. When her 
father became bedridden, her mother hav- 
ing long been dead, she found it a pleasure 
rather than a burden to make his last years 
comfortable. 

Renaud Brabazon courted her from their 
school days, and he did not doubt that 
when he was ready he would take her. He 
believed that she loved him, and he knew 
with all the certainty of his gigantic self- 
confidence that she was the one woman in 
the world for him. 

On the evening of the day when he was 
twenty-five years old, having saved the 
amount of money that he desired, he went 
to claim his own. He went through the 
gate between the gardens, for they were 
neighbors, and he walked into the kitchen 
of her house like a master of earth. 

Jeanne Delage, sewing by the polished 
table, on which there was not so much as 
a speck of dust, looked up at him and 
smiled with her usual— 

“ Bon soir, Renaud!” 

The yellow lamplight seeped into the 
duskiness of her hair and gave added glory 
to her smile; and also to her eyes, which 
softened of themselves whenever they 
looked upon any living thing. From this 
it must not be thought that Mile. Jeanne 
was like one of the pictures of the blessed 
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saints. There was fire in her, such as there 
is in but few women; and a great spirit, as 
will be seen. 
“ Bon soir to thee, my Jeanne!” replied 
Renaud from the depths of his huge chest. 
He walked around the table 
and took the sewing out of 
Jeanne’s hands. Then he drew 
her up by her hands so that 
she stood facing him, still 
smiling. In that instant he 
was warned; for her hands 
were cold, and the smile, 
which had not left her 
lips or her eyes, was 
not the smile of a 
woman who gives 
herself to her lover. 
Renaud Braba- 
zon knew then 
of acertain 


“I LOVE THEE, 
MY JEANNE! I AM GO- 
ING TO MARRY THEE AND 
TAKE THEE TO MY HOUSE” 


knowledge that she was not going to 
yield. He denied that knowledge. With 
all the strength of his will, which was as 
tremendous as his body, he determined to 
take her. 





RENAUD THE STRONG 


“T love thee, my Jeanne!” He stated 
this as a finality. “I am going to marry 
thee and take thee home to my house, and 
send the old Mathiic> over here to take 
care of thy father. Thou art mine!” 

He spoke as lovers do, but when she an- 
swered him it was as friend speaks to 
friend. 

“ Renaud!” She began in a voice which 
was small but as firm as the tolling of the 
bell for the dead. “ You are not going to 
marry me, and I am not yours.” 

If Jeanne Delage had been of the fiber 
of ordinary women, and she had denied 
him, he would have laughed and swept her 
up from the floor without argument. He, 
being strong himself, knew strength; and 
he knew that what she had said was not 
from the lips, but from the heart. 

He dropped her hands and stood still, 
trying to beat down her gaze with his own. 

Ie set his will against her. She wavered 

but she did not yield, and the longer he 
held her with his eyes the farther away 
from him she seemed to draw. So it was 
that when he at last spoke it was with a 
strange mixture of rage and disappoint- 
ment, determination and agony. 

“ Why?” 

“Tf I knew how to tell you, you would 
not understand.” 

He thought of this for a moment, and 
dismissed it as the vagary of a woman’s 
mind. 

“You love me, Jeanne!” He said this 
with sudden triumph, for, between two 
breaths, he had caught out of her eyes a 
revelation that went to his head like white 
whisky. 

“ Yes!” 

For a moment, as she said the word, her 
glance flickered downward. Then her cold 
hands slipped out of his, and she backed 
away from him, unapproachable. For 
some reason which he did not understand 
he did not have the power to hold her, to 
fold her in his mighty arms as he desired 
to do at that whispered word. There was 
another power there, a power not of him, 
and it enraged him. 

‘“ Jeanne Delage!” he thundered, so that 
the reverberations seemed to shake the 
room. “I will have you, and no other 
man shall! Nom de Dieu, I swear it!” 

“ Never while you walk thé earth, Ren- 
aud Brabazon!” she cried, her spirit leap- 
ing forth like a bright sword to meet his. 
Nevertheless her face grew white when that 
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sentence had been spoken. “I will not 
marry you!” 

“ You will!” 

He thrust the words at her. Then he 
turned and strode out of the house, the 
floor creaking under his weight as his 
bottes sauvages pad-padded to the door and 
away. 

He went home, without being at all con- 
scious of the journey. Not until he stood 
blinking in his own kitchen, under the 
scrutiny of the sharp black eyes of old 
Mathilde Gaudet, did he in a measure come 
to himself. The stem of the clay pipe that 
he tried to light snapped between his fin- 
gers. With a curse he threw the pieces be- 
hind the stove. 

“ Malédiction!” croaked Mathilde, wag- 
ging her head with its streamers of thin 
gray hair. “ You’ve spoiled things now, 
mon enfant!” 

“ Sacré!” Brabazon turned upon her. 
“What the devil are you talking about?” 

Old Mathilde sat hunched over in the 
corner behind the stove—hunched with ‘her 
elbows upon her knees and her head hang- 
ing down, as she sat always when there was 
no work for her to do. She looked as if 
she read things unseen by other eyes in the 
cracks and nail-heads and splinters of the 
worn floor. 

“ Me, I know very well, my child!” Her 
bird-bright eyes lifted, and even in his mis- 
ery he was astonished to see that they were 
dimmed by tears. ‘“ Not that way will you 
make a true marriage with the blessed 
Mlle. Jeanne! May the Mother of God 
save her!” 

Mathilde Gaudet made the sign of the 
cross, and fell to wagging her head. Braba- 
zon had no fondness for Mathilde; that is, 
he did not dislike her, but he considered 
her more or less of a nuisance, with whom 
it was necessary to make shift because 
housekeepers without homes of their own 
were scarce. Therefore there was nothing 
to hinder his wrath from turning upon her. 

“ Be silent!” he commanded. “ What 
do you know of my affairs?” 

“ Enough!” she muttered, and two tears 
ran crookedly from furrow to furrow. 
“ The beautiful little one! You will break 
her heart!” 

“What do you mean, witch?” cried Bra- 
bazon, forgetting that he had told her to 
keep silent. “Is it you or Satan that’s 
croaking evil to me?” 

“You'll kill her!” whispered Mathilde, 
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“I SHALL MARRY YOU 
TO-MORROW, NEXT 
YEAR, SOME 
TIME!" 


as much to the 
silver - painted 
stove as to him. 

“ You lie!” he 
roared. “TI shall 
marry her! Do 
you hear me? I 
say that I shall 
marry her! / 
will!” 

Mathilde Gaudet 
bowed her head still 
lower and sucked in her 
yellowed cheeks. 

“You must lose her before 
you win her ”—the old woman's 
voice seemed to come as from a hol- 
low depth—* or you'll lose her after- 
ward. The very saints in heaven know 
that it cannot be done in any other way!” 

“Go to bed, you old she-devil! You 
talk nonsense!” 

As she got up to obey, Renaud Brabazon 
brought his fist down upon the stout 
kitchen table so that its legs buckled under 
it, and it went to the floor like a chi!d’s toy 
that has been stepped on. 


II 


Hap Jeanne Delage been any other girl 
in the parish of St. Jean d’Orléans, Renaud 


Brabazon would have had his way with her 
in a very little time. He would have mar- 
ried her, and to his will she would have 
bent. More than that, in the -very begin- 
ning no other girl would have dared to 
stand up to him and refuse his love, even 
if she had wanted to. Jeanne Delage, how- 
ever, held out even to the wonder of the 
good curé, whose prayers she had both at 
first and later on, when she needed them so 
greatly. 

You understand that when once a man 
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begins to look away from God he soon 
turns his head more and more, so that what 
at first was like the peevishness of a child 


becomes a powerful habit. It is as it is 
with a man who cannot leave the jug of 
white whisky long enough to attend to his 
affairs. Thus Brabazon, who could have 
been a better man than most, because of 





“ RENAUD!” HER 
VOICE WAS A MOAN. 
“YOU WILL CONQUER 
ME ONLY TO KILL ME!” 


his great strength of 
soul and body, be- 
came more and more 
deeply fixed in his 
sin as time went on. 
At last it seemed to 
others — and he 
knew this—that he 
was a veritable 
monster. 

This was his sin—to make Jeanne come 
to him he turned upon her all the force of 
his mind and his body. That he wanted 
to marry her was no more than a little 
white streak across the blackness of his 
soul. He thrashed easily and terribly any 
young man of St. Jean d’Orléans who dared 
to show his face in the neighborhood of 
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her house. This was enough, one would 
say; but this was not enough for a man 
like Renaud Brabazon. He could be more 
devilish than that, and he was. 

Every evening, after his work was done, 
he came to the gate between the two gar- 
dens and stood for half an hour or more 
looking silently and fixedly upon the house 
of Delage, and willing with all the strength 
that was in him that Jeanne should belong 
to him; that she should.come out of that 
reluctance of hers, which he did not under- 
stand, and walk across the little space that 
separated them. 

In summer he stood there, with his big 
and hairy hands resting upon the gate, 
while the sound of the angelus came drift- 
ing peacefully from the steeple of St. Jean 
d’Orléans. In winter, sometimes with the 
snow waist deep around him, he stood in 
the same place and heard the evening invi- 
tation to thank God. His ears heard it, 
but he did not. His mind was upon the 
whitewashed, dormered home of Jeanne. 
While the heads of other men were bowed 
at the ringing of the angelus, his was flung 
up, defiant. He hated her and he loved 
her. He loved her as the one woman, and 
he hated her for letting their years sift 


away as sand in the glass. 
Never did he miss an evening. 
zard, in rain, when it was so cold that great 


In bliz- 


branches cracked with the frost, when 
lightning dropped fiery balls into the St. 
Lawrence, he stood there. Even his goodly 
face, that had been the face of a man, came 
to look like the terrible pictures of the re- 
bellious one. 

It is well to understand here why it 
seemed that nothing could be done for 
Jeanne Delage. She could not leave her 
father, and she could not move him far 
enough to get away from her tormentor. 
As for the thrashings, they were not con- 
sidered of importance. A fight is a fight, 
and in a fight some one must of necessity 
be thrashed. In the real persecution of 
Jeanne the word of the curé should have 
been final, but Renaud laughed in the 
priest’s face. Assuredly the laws of the 
province could not prevent a man from 
standing upon his own property and look- 
ing in a certain direction at the same hour 
very day. Moreover, the /abitants of the 
le d’Orléans do not like very well to get 
themselves into the courts. 

So the outrageous thing went on. He 
saw her face now and then at a window 
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during his nightly vigil; quite often she 
passed his shop, or met him on the street. 
Always she looked the other way. 

A year passed—two years. Jeanne De- 
lage began to put her feet down against 
the snow or the brown earth less spring- 
ingly, the pink that every Canadienne 
should have in her cheeks grew dim, and 
lines that had been soft and curved became 
hard. Renaud Brabazon pitied the girl 
savagely. 

It was in the third year, on the eve of 
the féte de Noél, that the beginning of the 
end came. This anniversary of that night 
when the angels sang, “ On earth peace, 
good-will teward men,” was star-jeweled as 
only the nights of the north are; a night in- 
crusted with fresh and sparkling snow, a 
night of purity and of happiness to all but 
two of the houses in St. Jean d’Orléans. 

That night, when the angelus rang out 
joyously, Renaud Brabazon was standing 
as always, with his mittened hands resting 
upon the gate. That night the kitchen 
door of the house of Delage flung suddenly 
open, stabbing the beautiful darkness with 
a great streak of yellow, and Jeanne came 
plunging out in her little shoes, without cas- 
quette or jacket or any covering for her 
hands. 

She got through the snow to the fence. 
Breathless, her fingers clawing against one 
of the big leather mittens of Renaud, she 
pleaded with him. 

“Oh, Renaud!” she cried. 
killing me! Stop, I beg you! 
mercy!” 

Except that he bent his head and looked 
down into her face, he remained motionless. 
For five seconds, ten, he waited, searching, 
as well as he could in the starlight, into her 
eyes. Then he spoke, in his bass rumble. 

“ Are you ready to be my wife?” 

“ No! ” 

She bore back into the white drifts until 
they alone held her up. 

“ You shall!” he thundered. 

She began to tremble, not with the cold, 
but with a fear of him that came upon her. 

“ Will nothing move you?” 

“ Nothing!” 

“ Renaud!” Her voice was a moan. 
“You will conquer me only to kill me!” 

“T shall marry you,” he said. “ To- 
morrow, next year, some time!” 

“Some time you will kill me!” 

The words were half drowned in a sob. 
She turned, her head hanging, and stag- 


“You are 
Have 
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gered rather than waded through the snow 
to her own door. 

Sweat cold as death ran down into the 
eyes of Renaud Brabazon. He did not 
move until the door of Jeanne’s dwelling 
had closed. Like a blind man, he groped 
back to his own house. He was being cru- 
cified by his own will. He suffered. 

Old Mathilde was in the doorway, her 
eyes sunken deep into their caverns. She 
gave way before him, and as upon that 
other night her bony hands made the sign 
of the cross. 

“ Have mercy, my son 

He spun around to face her. 

“No!” he wailed. “I cannot! 
Christ, I have lost the power!” 

Renaud Brabazon threw up his hands as 
if he would rip away the beams which to 
his tortured mind stood between him and 
heaven. Then he fell, as a tree falls. 

For a long time there was no sound in 
the room save the broken prayers of Ma- 
thilde as she tugged to turn him over. 
When she saw that he was not dead, her 
prayers were lost in tears of thanksgiving. 


Ill 


Tuat night an idea was born in the mind 
of Mathilde Gaudet. In the beginning a 
weakling, it flourished as soon as she saw, 
by afternoon of Christmas day, that Ren- 
aud Brabazon could not die as ordinary 
men died. She cherished the idea. It 
waxed strong. 

Not even that day did he miss at the 
gate; for before the angelus rang he 
dragged himself out of bed, dressed, and 
walked, outwardly the same as ever, to 
his tryst with fate. 

“ He is the same as my own!” whispered 
old Mathilde to herself as she watched him 
through the window. Her hands clasped 
themselves together, and her shrunken, 
toothless face became for a moment, by a 
miracle of God, surpassingly beautiful. 
“ Assuredly le bon Dieu will help me to 
save him, for I never had a man child of 
my own!” 


1? 


Lord 


IV 


In January, according to his custom, 
Renaud Brabazon closed his shop for the 
ice-cutting season and went to work upon 
the river. His gang cut and drew ice for 
most of the parish. It was considered che 
hardest of hard work, but to him it was 
nothing, and it showed a fine profit. Thus 
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it was that through January and February 
he spent most of his days upon the river. 

Off the south shore of the fle d’Orléans 
the current plays strange tricks with the 
freezing waters. It crumples the ice up 
into hummocks that rise twice and three 
times as high as a tall man’s head, it pro- 
duces cracks and sudden shiftings, and it 
handles ice-fields of a thickness of two feet 
as a child handles a snowball. 

Through the channel, now narrow and 
now wide according to the temperature, 
floes drift. Some of them are large enough 
to bear a company of men, even horses, 
and some of them are mere blocks upon 
which one man would hardly be able to 
keep dry. If it makes very cold, as the 
Canadians say, the channel is tightly drawn 
and the field of good ice broad; but when 
it makes soft, the channel is well opened 
and many are the floating islands of ice. 
Always, however, there is a mile or more 
of good solid surface over which one may 
snowshoe, or march as upon a floor if the 
snow be packed hard enough. 

It was out upon this truly wonderful ice- 
pack that Brabazon and his men worked. 
They cut great cakes and dragged them 
from the steel-blue water with two-man 
tongs. It is fine work, and not without 
danger. No one ever goes too near the 
edge of the ice-pack, for the waters of the 
St. Lawrence are swift, and the tide which 
runs in from the sea is strong. 

One day Mathilde Gaudet put on her 
warmest clothing and went through the 
village, over the frozen flats, and out upon 
the ice. It was not easy for her, this trip. 
She had grown more feeble than she knew 
during the past two or three years, and 
once away from the well-trodden paths of 
the village the walking was hard. She did 
not follow any of the roads that led out to 
the ice-cutting field. She went a long way 
above that place, so that to any of the 
workmen there, if they had happened to 
pick up her moving figure, she would have 
seemed no more than a black speck. 

It was a long time before she got to the 
edge of the pack and found blue water al- 
most at her feet. She was tired; and that 
fact had something to do with the working 
out of her plan. She walked along the edge 
of the water, scrambling between hum- 
mocks and over the ragged scars where 
cracks had closed. Sometimes she fell, and 
her failing strength constrained her to take 
the first opportunity that she found. 
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This opportunity was a floe that had 
lodged temporarily against the edge of the 
solid ice. She had intended to choose, to 
find a stable island of ice; but she had 
taken into account neither the weakness of 
her old frame nor the distance to the chan- 
nel. Hence, when she found a compara- 
tively small fragment bumping loosely 
against the pack, she breathed immense 
relief and stepped out upon it. She could 
not have gone on farther. It had to be 
this one or none at all; and it could not be 
none at all. 

“Tt is well!” she sighed, while the floe 
moved gently away under the slight im- 
petus given as she boarded it. “ Truly the 
time has come! If he cannot be saved 
thus, then nothing will save him, and in 
that case I shall not care to live at all. Ah, 
my son! It cannot be that le bon Dieu 
will permit you to be lost!” 

The thoughts of Mathilde Gaudet had 
become hazed a little by fatigue and by the 
overpowering strength of her purpose; but 
the purpose was there. It kept her in peace 
while she sat down upon a ridge in the 
floe and watched the snow-covered ice-field 
slide past. Her thoughts were not upon 
things immediate, not upon the possible 
end of that strange journey; they were all 
for the giant whom she had come to love as 
her own, and upon her firm belief that he 
would justify the weird form her faith in 
him had taken. She even smiled to herself. 

Thus she sat, with the smile still faintly 
lingering in the multitude of wrinkles about 
her eyes, when Renaud Brabazon stopped 
cursing one of his men long enough to learn 
why an inarticulate cry of horror had gone 
up from the others. 

He turned and saw Mathilde, swinging 
into view from behind a series of hum- 
mocks. She was quite near, and she was 
looking at him. In half a minute her floe 
would go past. 

His mouth dropped open; a pair of tongs 
fell from his grasp. Through a little inter- 
val of seconds he stood gazing at her, and 
in that time all the possible consequences 
of that impossible situation flashed through 
his mind. 

The life of Mathilde Gaudet did not 
seem to be worth a pipeful of tabac Cana- 
dien. A strong man in her situation, with 
good luck, might survive unaided; but not 
she. Nor could any aid that Brabazon 
could think of be given her. If she had 
been a man active enough to catch a rope, 
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and the floe had floated in, and there had 
been a rope at hand—Renaud’s mind 
quickly rejected all of this speculation. 

Mathilde Gaudet was going to die, and 
he found to his swift astonishment that he 
did not want her to die. That he had any 
affection for the old woman who did his 
work, and whom he noticed little more than 
a dog, he would have denied. Neverthe- 
less, he did not want her to die. 

The floe swung in, whirling. It drew 
rapidly to within half a dozen feet of the 
pack, and then started out again, more 
slowly. Suddenly Renaud Brabazon leaped 
forward with all the power that was in him. 
He ran to the edge of the ice, rose into the 
air, and landed fairly upon the floe. 

Mathilde had twisted around so that she 
could watch him. Her face, which had 
been strained and anxious but an instant 
before, became illumined with the light of 
adoration as she looked up at him. 

The floe tipped and pitched. First one 
side and then the other submerged. Braba- 
zon balanced himself, swept Mathilde up 
into his arms, and found a reasonably se- 
cure standing-place in the middle of their 
clumsy craft. The water was over his 
ankles. Mathilde was quiet, unafraid, even 
strangely pleased. 

Was the old woman mad? This thought 
occurred to him as he looked grimly down 
into her bright old eyes. For the first time 
since she had come floating out of nowhere, 
he had time to wonder how she happened 
to be where she was. She must be mad, 
he decided. 

.Well he knew what he had done. He 
had known the risk before ever his knees 
bent to carry him forward to the rescue. 
There might have been a chance for them 
to get off if the floe had not submerged, but 
now there was none. This night he would 
not watch at the gate. It was probable 
that he would never watch there again, 
and that his vow would be no more than a 
breath upon the wintér air—a breath that 
becomes a white wraith and then vanishes. 

Some other man would marry Jeanne 
Delage. So thought Renaud, and his lips 
drew back from his white teeth. 

Probably he would have a chance to 
jump from the floe, if he cared to leave 
Mathilde Gaudet upon it. Sooner or later 
in its voyage it would swing in so near to 
the solid ice that he could risk a leap; but 
he could not jump from that uncertain, 
half-drowned fragment of ice with the old 
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IF RENAUD CONTINUED TO HOLD THE OLD WOMAN UP OUT OF THE WATER, HE WAS IN A 
FAIR WAY TO LOSE JEANNE DELAGE FOREVER 


woman in his arms—not with such footing 
as he had. His strength was of no use here, 
for his feet had nothing against which to 
take hold for the lifting of their combined 
weight. If he put the woman down, it was 
still possible that he might watch that night 
at the gate; if he continued to hold her up 
out of the water, he was in a fair way to 
‘ose Jeanne Delage forever. 


9) 


“ Thou hast won, Jeanne, my son!” said 
Mathilde, after a long time. “I am hap- 
py! Is it not time to go ashore?” 

Brabazon was now convinced of her 
madness. Therefore he answered more 
gently than he had ever spoken to her 
before. 

“Yes, yes! Do not worry, Mathilde.” 

“ Did I not say that you must lose her 
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before you could win her?” she cackled. 
“Oh, I knew! Yes, now she will be your 
wife with joy, and you siall have six, seven, 
maybe twelve stout youngsters!” 

“Stark mad!” muttered Renaud, too 
low for Mathilde to hear. 

“ I knew you could forget her and your- 
self, even for an old bag of bones like me. 
That’s what’s done it, my Renaud! You 
will see when she hears about this. She 
will be like the north star when she sees 
you again!” 

“ Nom de Dieu!” 

Brabazon did not know whether he was 

swearing or praying; for suddenly out of 
the misty agony of his thoughts came the 
revelation that Mathilde Gaudet was not 
mad at all—not mad, certainly, in the sense 
that he had believed. He searched her 
eyes. 
_ “ Mathilde!” he cried. “ Did you get 
yourself into this devil’s trap knowingly? 
For my sake? Thinking that I would help 
you? Believing that it would change the 
heart of Jeanne Delage?” 

“ But yes!” she smiled. “ Why else, my 
son? You have been like my own. I never 


had a man child.” 
“ Oh, God!” groaned Brabazon. 


This time he did consciously pray—for 
what, he had no idea. In that moment his 
heart was torn asunder. The ice, the swift 
river, the far blue mountains that he loved, 
and even the near face of Mathilde, faded; 
but he stood erect and strong upon the floe. 

The mittened hands of Mathilde 
snatched at the front of his jacket. Out 
of the depths of misery that had come with 
his new understanding he looked at her 
and saw that she was stricken with both 
terror and remorse. 

“ Renaud!” she cried. “Is it that we 
cannot go ashore? I never thought but 
that you could get ashore with ease—you 
who are able to do all things! Oh, Holy 
Mother, I have killed him! My son!” 

“If your prayers are heard in heaven, 
then pray,” Brabazon commanded her, al- 
though there was no reproach in his voice. 
“We need them.” 

The acuteness of her suffering passed in 
a moment, but the light of happiness had 
gone out of her face. It was the face of 
one who did not care to live. 

“ Put me down,” she said. 
can stand.” 

“ No,” he replied firmly. “ You will get 
wet.” 


* At least I 
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“ But you are wet!” 

“Only my feet.” 

“The water is freezing cold, Renaud!” 

“T have frozen all joy out of the life of 
Jeanne Delage,” he said. 

Those were the last words he spoke for 
a long time. 

V 


As a man turns around from gazing into 
his own shadow and faces the morning, so 
Renaud Brabazon had been turned to face 
the light of the truth within himself. The 
darkness that had been was not. Because 
of this-he was glad, even though he stood 
under the shadow of death. What troub- 
led him more than death was the thought 
of the years he had taken away from her 
whom he loved. For now he loved. It was 
the first time that he had known the ful- 
ness of love. 

The floe tipped and tilted when he shift- 
ed his weight from one foot to the other, 
or shifted the weight of the burden in his 
arms. The fragment upon which they rode 
drifted from side to side of the channel. 
Often it drove in toward the solid ice, hesi- 
tated, and swung out again. Never did it 
touch, or go so close that he dare risk an 
attempt to leave it. The floe was ruthless. 
It was as Renaud Brabazon had been. 

On and on they went. The gray-blue 
shadows of sunset struck across the world, 
and the heavens became a glory. Then 
shadows and glory alike faded, and night 
came over the river. The voices of the 
waters grew louder. Ice crunched against 
ice, as if the jaws of death were making 
ready for their meal. 

Since before dark Brabazon had kept his 
face turned upward toward the north star. 
He remembered the words of Mathilde, and 
after a time he came to think that it was 
Jeanne watching him from among the mul- 
titude of the heavens. Had she also died? 
That he was dead he was convinced, for he 
seemed to stand upon nothing. For a long 
time there had been no feeling in his legs. 
Now there was no feeling anywhere in him. 

He did not believe that he was alive, 
therefore, even when he pitched forward, 
crushing Mathilde into the water under 
him. It was only his body falling, he 
thought—the body that he had left. He 
did not believe that he lived when he heard 
the voice of Mathilde and the voices of 
men explaining that their floe had drifted 
out of the current under Cap Tourment. 
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That might be true, but he was dead, never- 
theless; and as if to confirm that belief of 
his, presently all thought ceased within 
him and he knew nothing. 

It was day when he came back out of 
nothingness. He came back to pain; to 
days and nights that were mingled in a 
long nightmare, during which he realized 
that some irretrievable disaster had hap- 
pened to him—a disaster which he could 
not name, but which he knew to be great. 

He struggled with himself, he struggled 
with the unnamable thing that he knew 
had befallen him; and slowly, as the flicker 
of nights and days grew clearer, he knew 
that he had conquered the despair which 
had threatened to drown his heart as the 
river had so nearly drowned his body. 

Not until the monster had been slain in 
the depths did Renaud become sufficiently 
himself to know that he was in the Hotel 
Dieu, in the city of Quebec. It was not 
long before he learned that those hours in 
the St. Lawrence had taken the life from 
his feet, and that he would probably walk 
upon crutches for the rest of his life. 

Then did the cup of bitterness overflow. 
It was almost more than he could bear that 
Renaud Brabazon, who had conquered his 
world even to the river, should thenceforth 
go upon two sticks; but he held the cup to 
his lips with a steady hand. Out of his 
own arrogance he had been stricken, and 
not even in his darkest hours did he regret 
the price of the change that had come 
about in his heart. 

Twice during the winter old Mathilde 
made that long and hard trip from the Ile 
d'Orléans to sit for a day and a night at 
his bedside, sometimes chattering nonsense, 
and sometimes silent with the worship of a 
simple heart. He was glad that she did 
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not once speak of Jeanne, and he was also 
glad that she came, for she seemed to him 
now like a mother. Moreover, she repre- 
sented to him the one good thing that he 
had done in his life. 

It was spring, and the snows were melt- 
ing, before Brabazon had learned to use 
his crutches well enough to be sent home. 
He kept his eyes steadfastly upon his own 
house as he approached it, not once look- 
ing toward the home of Jeanne Delage. 
He had done enough of that, he told him- 
self; he would not go to the gate again 
until he could go through it and ask for- 
giveness of the girl whom he had tortured 
so long. 

When he reached out his hand for the 
latch of his own kitchen door, it opened 
from within. Before him he saw Jeanne 
Delage, and she was indeed like the north 
star. The transcendent glory of her face 
dimmed Mathilde, fluttering behind her. 

Jeanne leaned forward from the thresh- 
old and put her arms around his neck. Her 
breath was upon his lips as she whispered 
to him. 

“ Thou knowest already that I love thee! 
Now I can tell thee that I have been thine 
from the beginning of the world!” 


Tout va bien, mes enfants! In the house 
of Brabazon there is a gay little world— 
Mme. Jeanne, the pére Delage, that happy 
old scarecrow of a Mathilde, and half a 
dozen pink-cheeked boys and girls. In 
his shop Renaud works every day. The 
crutches are ready to hand beside the work- 
bench, but there is no bitterness in the 
kindly face of Renaud Brabazon when he 
looks at them. In his heart is written the 
eternal peace of those who have forgotten 
themselves. 
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Up to the altars of the morn 
To make my sacrifice I climb, 
To thank the gods that I was born; 
How sweet and still the happy time! 
These lucent solitudes of air, 

And the gold sun behind the hill, 
With mighty head still bowed in prayer. 
Lo, where upon the topmost height 

The star of morning lonely burns, 
And, rising from a hundred urns, 
The wreathing vapors melt in light! 


Hilton Holmes 
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Angelica 


THE ROMANCE OF A GIRL WHO WANTED TO GET SOMETHING 


OUT OF LIFE 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 
ILLUSTRATED BY LEE CONREY 


IERCELY rebellious against a life of drudgery in a factory, Angelica Kennedy, daughter of a 
New York janitress, seeks more promising employment. Answering an advertisement, she 


applies at a large country house near the city, and is engaged by Mrs. Russell as companion 
to an invalid daughter-in-law, Polly Geraldine, who is in delicate health, and in deep sorrow over 


the recent death of her only child. 


Angelica finds herself a member of a rather curious household. Its head is Mr. Eddie, Mrs. 
Russell’s son by a former marriage, a high-minded and generous young fellow who is also a 
successful business man. His brother Vincent, Polly’s husband, is of quite a different type—a 
highly temperamental person who poses as a literary genius, but who has never published anything. 
Just now he has disappeared from the house, and is understood to be amusing himself, probably 
none too reputably, in New York. Mrs. Russell, herself a decidedly eccentric and independent 


xX 


T now became the aim of Angelica’s life 
to satisfy Eddie. She felt that his 
standard was the right one, however 

painfully high it might be, and that he was 
genuinely concerned with helping her to 
attain it. And she felt that, in spite of his 
youthfulness and his somewhat grandilo- 
quent air, he was a remarkable and an ad- 
mirable man. 

The more she saw of him, the more she 
admired him. She was a shrewd enough 
observer, yet she never detected in him a 
single lapse from his own rigid principles. 
What he set out to do, he did; what he de- 
termined to be, he was. She had not 
knowledge or experience enough to see that 
he was ignorant, crude, and childlike; she 
could see only his force, his strength of 
will, the earnestness and intelligence of his 
ambition, and his complete ingenuousness. 

He went directly to Polly. He told her 
that Angelica was ambitious, and that he 
wished to help her. 

“So any evenings that you don’t need 
her,” he said, “she can come to me and 
study. I'll look out some books for her.” 

Poily smiled and agreed. 


woman, has a second husband, Dr. Russell, who flirts barefacedly with Angelica. 


“Tt’s another of poor Eddie’s Utopian 
schemes,” she said to her mother-in-law. 
“T don’t know what he expects to accom- 
plish with the girl.” 

“T only hope she won’t accomplish any- 
thing!” said Mrs. Russell. “ She’s very 
pretty, and Eddie’s so susceptible. Of 
course, he thinks it’s a sin to think of a girl 
as a girl, but still—” 

They didn’t at all like this educational 
project, but Mrs. Russell was too careless 
and Polly too sensible to interfere. Besides 
which, it didn’t look really alarming. Ed- 
die was not the sort—it would have been 
impossible to Eddie—to contemplate illicit 
relations with Angelica, and with his ex- 
treme propriety he was certainly not likely 
to consider marrying her. It was simply 
an annoyance to have her thus exalted. 
They were irritated and somewhat con- 
temptuous, but they said nothing. They 
took care never to discuss Eddie in her 
presence. 

‘It was a recognized fact that she and Ed- 
die were allies. They were oddly alike in 
many ways. They had the same sort of 
careless austerity; neither of them cared 
whether a chair were comfortable or not, 
the soup hot or cold, the weather propi- 
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tious; they disdained fatigue, were ready to 
work all day and all night to achieve an 
object, and had a fierce and driving am- 
bition for power and distinction. But An- 
gelica was coarser and stronger, while Ed- 
die was more sensitive and very much more 
scrupulous. He was ruled by ideas, she 
was ruled by her vigorous impulses. 

Polly very rarely wanted Angelica in the 
evening, and Mrs. Russell dared not sum- 
mon her, so that it became quite a usual 
thing for her to go up-stairs with Eddie 
directly after dinner and settle down with 
some valuable book of his selection. He 
didn’t make any attempt really to teach 
her; she could as well have sat in her own 
room to read, but that would have entirely 
destroyed the character of the thing for 
Eddie. She must be sitting there, under 
his eye, docile, earnest, his pupil. 

Sometimes he worked, sometimes he was 
himself engaged with one of his instructive 
books, which he bought in sets; but what- 
ever it was, he very rarely spoke to her. 
He maintained his pose of imperturbability, 
which she knew well enough to be only a 
pose. 

It didn’t take her long to see how it was 
with him. She understood that sort of 
She saw how drawn he was 


thing so well! 
to her, how she stirred his ardent blood; 
and she rejoiced and brought out all her 


tricks to torment him. When she wanted 
something explained, she would bring her 
book to him and stand beside him, leaning 
against him, bending over so that her hair 
brushed his cheek. She had attitudes that 
were poems of allurement; there were cer- 
tain tones in her voice, certain little ges- 
tures, which she saw enthralled and dis- 
turbed and shocked him. 

“She doesn’t know what she’s doing!” 
he would think. 

Well, she didn’t exactly. She was well 
enough aware of the effect of her naughty 
wiles upon him, and upon other men; but 
she had never experienced the thing her- 
self, never yet been transfixed by a dart 
such as she delighted to shoot. At first she 
was proud and gleeful; but after she had 
seen his painful effort to retain his dignity 

his majesty, one might say — undis- 
turbed, she felt a sort of respectful pity for 
him, and desisted. 

She had no illusions; she didn’t fancy 
that his inclination toward her was love; 
she never dreamed of marrying him, and 
she understood him and herself too well 


even to contemplate any other sort of alli- 
ance. She ceased her tricks, became hon- 
est and soher with him, and sat at his feet 
to learn what she could. The knowledge 
that she was desirable in his eyes did good 
to Angelica, for it gave her more confi- 
dence, more hope of attaining ultimate 
magnificence. She showed him her natural 
self, inquisitive, eager, strong, ready for 
any sacrifice, any denial, that might help 
her in her progress, a nature at once ardent 
and calculating, a cool, shrewd, subtle Ital- 
ian mind. 

As for herself, she wasn’t in the slightest 
degree attracted by Eddie. She admired 
him and respected him, she felt a warm 
friendliness toward him, but no smallest 
trace of love or desire. It wasn’t possible; 
he wasn’t the man for her; he wasn’t her 
sort. 

In contrast, and running parallel with 
this life of effort and progress under Ed- 
die’s direction, ran the other existence, the 
lazy, soft life of the harem. One-half of 
her time she was studying, reflecting, ear- 
nestly considering her manners and deport- 
ment; the other half she spent with Mrs. 
Russell and Polly, in a thoroughly demoral- 
izing uselessness. 

Laziness was Polly’s darling vice. She 
had long passed the stage of struggling 
against it; now she hugged it, enjoyed it 
without shame. She lay in bed, in a chaise 
longue, or on a sofa, hour after hour, smok- 
ing cigarettes, lost in her sorrowful rever- 
ies. Where on earth was she to find an in- 
centive to activity? There was no one 
whom she might love and serve; no effort 
was necessary to obtain all the luxuries pos- 
sible. Her old love for her art lay buried 
beneath her grief; she felt that she had all 
that she could ever expect in life. 

She had got quite used to Angelica now, 
and more or less fond of her. She liked to 
have the girl near, sitting with one of Ed- 
die’s books, absorbed in it, yet instantly 
ready for any service required. 

“Do you know, Angelica,” Polly said to 
her one day, “ the very nicest thing about 
you is that you never fidget!” 

Angelica considered that. 

“No,” she said. “I know I don’t. I 
see other people squirming and wriggling 
all the time, and I wonder—I don’t know— 
I am quiet; but I’ve got lots of life in me.” 

“T should say you had! Just my an- 
tithesis, aren’t you? I’m quiet, too, but it’s 
because I haven’t any life in me at all.” 
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“ Well,” said Angelica, displaying no in- 
terest in Polly’s state of mind, and revert- 
ing, as she generally did, to herself, “ I’m 
always kind of expecting something to hap- 
pen. So I just—wait.” 

Her naive egoism never affronted Polly. 
Disillusioned, she would have been ren- 
dered uneasy by affection or great interest; 
she liked it this way, with no pretense on 
either side, nothing to keep up. She never 
affected any interest in Angelica, although 
she couldn’t attain her comp&nions’ su- 
preme self-absorption. She was obliged, 
now and then, to ask a question; in fact, 
she couldn’t help being curious about An- 
gelica, who was not at all curious about 
her. 

She was sometimes a little piqued by the 
young creature’s cool assumption that she 
was of no interest. She knew what lay 
within herself, how different she was from 
every one else who had ever lived, how in- 
teresting she was, both in her qualities and 
her experiences. Don’t we all know that 
of ourselves? And isn’t it, after all, en- 
tirely true of each of us? And yet how 
impossible it is to make others see it! 

Polly was a woman of curious tempera- 
ment— intense, sensitive, flexible, and yet 


protected and perhaps isolated by a certain 


cool good sense. She was an artist, a mu- 
sician, a woman who had twice loved and 
twice been most cruelly deceived and re- 
buffed, who had suffered and thought very 
much and very bitterly, if not very pro- 
foundly; but she was also the simple 
daughter of a small town, a woman who 
liked a long and leisurely gossip, who had 
sane and healthy blood flowing beneath her 
idle hypochondria. Woman of the world, 
smoker of cigarettes, reader of the most as- 
tounding books, seasoned as she was, dis- 
illusioned, heart-sick, a bit theatrical, per- 
haps, in her utter indifference, she was 
nevertheless the same Polly who would 
have heartily enjoyed a day spent in jelly- 
making, or nut-gathering, or sewing with 
a friendly and talkative group of her own 
Ohio women. 

She had very little in common with Mrs. 
Russell. They didn’t really like each 
other, but being unoccupied, and in some- 
what similar circumstances, they got on 
well enough together. The whole house- 
hold got on together, in fact. There were 
intrigues, incredibly petty and subtle strug- 
gles and plots, but nothing overt. 

The other two women accepted this new 
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favorite of Eddie’s with resigned tolerance; 
they made use of her, but they were quite 
kind. They, too, had an influence on An- 
gelica; they taught her something, a little 
of the compromise that must be made with 
life. You didn’t have to love people or to 
hate them—you had only to get on with 
them. She could not but admire their 
charming good-humor, their complete lack 
of the aggressiveness which the people she 
had known before had been obliged to cul- 
tivate. They were all three so comfortable 
together! 


It was one of those summer afternoons 
which had such an indescribable charm for 
Angelica. She wasn’t used to idleness, and 
it delighted her, this sitting about, with a 
long stretch of empty hours ahead, to fill 
as one pleased. They were all in Mrs. Rus- 
sell’s immense, airy room, with the green 
blinds drawn down and flapping in a steady 
little breeze. It was very hot, and, as was 
their custom whén Eddie was not home, 
they were all in undress. Polly hated the 
hot weather, and didn’t care to move; she 
lay on a rattan couch, smoking, with her 
eyes closed, and with an electric fan blow- 
ing across her. 

Mrs. Russell was stretched out in a deck 
chair; beside her stood a small table with 
a bottle of whisky and a siphon of soda, of 
which she partook from time to time—very 
small drinks, but tolerably frequent. Her 
face was crimson; her hair, for greater cool- 
ness, was pulled back info a tight knot; 
she wore very little but a lace combing- 
jacket and a short silk petticoat, which, as 
she sat with her long legs crossed, showed 
a great expanse of gray silk stocking. She 
was a freak, a fright, whatever you like, 
but she had a certain ineffaceable distinc- 
tion. Her voice, her gestures — Angelica 
watched her with interest. She was telling 
jokes, outrageous stories that convulsed the 
other two with laughter. 

“My dear! Where do you hear such 
things?” Polly weakly protested after each 
one, and lay waiting for more. 

Angelica rejoiced in a lovely cast-off gar- 
ment of Mrs. Russell’s, light as gossamer, 
pale yellow, with taffeta bows. Its coquet- 
ry was incongruous with her dark and 
somber face, but it was bewitching, never- 
theless. She sat in a low rocking-chair op- 
posite a mirror, content to look now and 
then and to speculate endlessly upon the 
destiny of that thin, languorous figure, 
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dressed like a rich person, lounging like 
Her 
bare arms were clasped behind her head, 
in that attitude which so well reveals the 
Seen from the door, 


one, beautiful, mysterious, alluring. 


line of neck and bust. 


ANGELICA SAT 
AT EDDIE'S 
FEET TO LEARN 
WHAT SHE COULD 


in profile, she 
would have been an 
exquisite picture. 

And she was seen from 


the door. Mrs. Russell, facing 

in that direction, gave a start of 
surprise, so that Angelica turned and 
saw a man standing there. 

He was a big, heavy, swaggering fellow, 
in baggy knickerbockers and an old shoot- 
ing-jacket hanging loosely from his power- 
ful shoulders, with a fierce, hawk-like face 
and bright gray eyes. He looked at them 
with a sort of contemptuous amusement. 

“ Vincent!” cried Mrs. Russell. 

“ Well?” he asked, smiling. 

“ Eddie’s been so—” 

“Eddie be damned! 
Polly?” 


How are you, 


“ Quite well, thank you, Vincent,” she 
answered with simplicity. 
“ You’re looking better,” he assured her 
in friendly manner. “ And mama?” 
“Don’t be so provoking!” she cried, 
trying to be angry, but at heart, as 
one could plainly see, filled with idi- 
otic admiration for this big, impu- 
dent son. “ Don’t pretend to be so 
calm and cool! What are you going 
to tell Eddie?” 

Angelica jumped up from her chair, 
and then sat down again. Vincent 
took no notice of her. 

“ Let’s have a drink,” he said, and 
sat down beside his mother. “ Ah! 
And now another!” 

He was certainly theatrical, play- 


ing to his little audience the part of the 
idolized conqueror, the man to whom every- 
thing is permitted; but he did it well. He 
could carry it off; it was evident that he 
had them both in his pocket. 

He ialked to them with conscious mas- 
tery. His mother was silly and adoring; 
Polly, in spite of all her reserve and her 
deep and hidden resentment against him, 
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couldn’t hide a sort of charmed interest. 
They listened to him and looked at him, 
while he, sprawled out in his chair, smoked 
a pipe and stared at the ceiling. 

And then, suddenly, just for an instant, 
his falcon glance rested upon Angelica, 
upon the swarthy face that turned pale 
beneath it. Her heart stood still; she 
stared at his bold, careless face with a feel- 
ing that was almost like terror. She had 
never seen his like before, never seen so 
free and strong a spirit in any human 
creature. 

She had met her match, and she knew it. 
She could never conquer him! It was a 
sensation unique in her life; never imag- 
ined before, never to be experienced again. 
She forgot herself completely, didn’t give 
a thought to the impression she might be 
making upon this man. She thought only 
of him, watched him, listened to him, in a 
sort of stupor. 

He didn’t look at her again, but she 
knew that he was conscious of her, and 
that he included her among his audience. 
He went on, always like an adored actor 
secure of rapt attention, telling them things, 
painting vivid pictures for them. In the 
midst of his finest phrases, he would use 
the coarsest and bluntest of old words, ab- 
ruptly, like a gross insult in a love sonnet. 
He aimed deliberately to startle and amaze, 
and he succeeded. The three women lis- 
tened spellbound; Angelica above all, quite 
caught in his net. 

He told them about a play he had seen 
the night before, and an actress in it who 
had caught his fancy. 

“ That woman!” he said. “ Good God! 
A fair, thin virgin—inviting with her trou- 
bled eyes the fiercest lusts—still innocent, 
still trembling on the threshold of her life. 
What an actress! Polly, you would have 
enjoyed her work.” 

“T don’t doubt it, Vincent.” 

“T’ll take you some evening soon. 
no, I forgot. I’m going away.” 

“Oh, Vincent, again?” cried his mother. 

He looked at her with a strange smile. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ and for a long time.” 

Polly, so many times hurt, so long ig- 
nored, remained quite still and indifferent. 
Only Angelica saw her thin fingers clench, 
and then open listlessly. She didn’t open 
her eyes or speak. 

“ Where?” asked his mother. 

“You ask me?” he demanded. 
aman. Pray where should I go?” 


But 
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No one was able to answer, and he 
frowned again. 

“ There’s only one destination possible,” 
he said; “‘ one spot on earth that draws to- 
ward it all of us who are men—a place of 
blood and destruction, of utter loneliness 
and frightful agony, where we rush to em- 
brace that most maddening and most ten- 
der of mistresses—” 

“Oh, Vincent!” cried Mrs. Russell, dis- 
tressed. “Don’t talk that way before 
Polly!” 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

“A mistress who breaks all hearts—of 
whom all loving souls are mad with jealousy 
—a mistress to whom no man is unfaithful 
—beautiful Death!” he cried. 

His mother gave a sort of shriek. 

“Vincent! You’re not going to kill 
yourself?” 

“No!” he cried. “No! To kill my 
brother!” 

“ Kill Eddie?” 

“ Don’t be such a damned fool!” he said 
irritably, annoyed that she had misunder- 
stood and cheapened his climax. “ I’m go- 
ing to the war.” 

Until that moment they had, to tell the 
truth, taken very little notice of this war. 
It had been going on for some weeks, with 
great head-lines in the papers, but in their 
isolated group it had very little signifi- 
cance. Their routine was in no way in- 
terrupted. Eddie worried over it, but then 
he worried over everything. He said it 
was disastrous for the market. However, 
they were quite sure that he would bring 
home money for them, if not in one way, 
then in another, and they weren’t really 
disturbed. 

And now suddenly the war and Vincent 
came bursting in upon them with violence. 


XI 


VINCENT, of course, had to go out of the 
room at once after that c:2claration, leav- 
ing the three women astounded. 

Mrs. Russell was the first to bestir her- 
self. Perhaps because she was conscious 
that her emotions were so feeble, she al- 
ways strained to emphasize, to exaggerate 
them. She at once affected a great excite- 
ment. She began rushing about, under the 
pretense of “ getting Vincent’s room ready,” 
and telling the servants that Mr. Vincent 
was home. 

“And he’s going to the war, Annie!” 
she cried. “Isn’t that dreadful?” 
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Polly took no part in this movement. 
She went back into her own room and sat 
down before her dressing-table. 

“T’ll do my own hair, Angelica,” she 
said, with a new frigidity in her manner 
that surprised her companion. 

“ All right!” Angelica answered, with a 
trace of sulkiness. 

“ You can go if you like,” Polly went on. 
“T won’t need you any more to-night. I 
think, Angelica, you’d better have your 
dinner in your room. Mr. Geraldine might 
not like a stranger at the table the first 
evening he’s home.” 

“ Ail right!” said Angelica again, turn- 
ing obediently to the door. 

But she did not attempt to conceal a 
most provoking smile—to show Polly that 
she knew the cause of all this. 

She went trailing back to her own room 
in the yellow negligee, and shut herself in, 
happy enough to be alone and unobserved. 
After all, what did it matter if she couldn’t 
come down to dinner, couldn’t see him at 
all that evening? She could think about 
him; she could recall his face and his voice, 
and thrill again to the strange charm of 
him. 

She leaned back in her chair, her arms 
clasped behind her head, a strange and di- 
vinely stupid smile on her lips. Just at the 
threshold of love she was lingering, in that 
little moment before there is desire or pain, 
when love is without substance, without 
thought, a dim ecstasy, with no more mo- 
tive, no more basis for its joy, than the 
dream of an opium-smoker. 

“Gawd!” she said to herself, with a 
grin. “I guess I’m hit this time, all right!” 


There was a knock at the door. She 
went leisurely to open it, with the expecta- 
tion of seeing her dinner served on a tray; 
but it was Eddie, the loyal Eddie, come to 
fetch her. He was rather pale and quite 
unsmiling. 

“ If you'll get dressed,” he said. “ We’re 
waiting for you to come to dinner.” 

“Mrs. Geraldine said—” 

“It doesn’t matter. You must come. I 
wouldn’t sit down without you.” 

He looked at her, and his face twitched. 
She looked so strange, so terribly aloof! 
He was unstrung, anyhow. He had had a 
beastly interview with his brother, and a 
somewhat unpleasant five minutes with 
Polly, whom he so much admired. He had 
really annoyed her, for the sake of this 
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devilish girl. He was filled with dread and | 
distress, with a wretched sense of impend- 
ing calamity—what people call a presenti- 
ment. Perhaps it was because his mind 
unconsciously recognized all the elements 
here for a hellish conflagration. 

“ Hurry, won’t you?” he said. 
waiting.” 

She did hurry, and her dressing took 
only ten minutes; but she was very much 
surprised to find Eddie still waiting for her, 
and still more surprised when he took her 
by the arm and for the first time used her 
name. 

“ Angelica!” he said in a low voice. 

“ What?” she asked, startled. 

“ Don’t!” 

“ Don’t what, Mr. Eddie?” 

He didn’t answer, but he squeezed her 
arm, and when she looked up into his face 
it was desperately anxious. 

“All right!” she said, half understand- 
ing what he wished her to understand. 

For she, too, was vaguely aware of dan- 
ger; she, too, could dimly perceive whither 
her eager feet were leading her; but she ran 
to it, flew to it. She, too, had an odd and 
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terrible feeling of approaching ill fortune. 
She felt disaster drawing near, yet was not 


able even to wish to avoid it. 

She sat down at the table, next to Vin- 
cent; and she hadn’t been there for fifteen 
minutes before she was lost. His bold eyes 
rested on her face, and all her own bold- 
ness turned to surrender, her own fierceness 
melted. She couldn’t turn away from him; 
she sat very still, enthralled, listening to 
his voice, watching his mobile face, the fine, 
straight brows moving so expressively, his 
supple hands. 

He was still in his rough sport clothes, 
and his bright brown hair was ruffled. He 
had an air about him of fine, arrogant care- 
lessness that she could worship. He had 
none of Eddie’s punctilio, no sort of nice 
manners; he had only an indifferent ease, 
a most complete disregard for any other 
living soul. 

He interrupted without compunction, he 
made no pretense of listening; he wanted 
to do all the talking, and he wanted to be 
listened to with respect. Well, why not? 
Angelica wished nothing better than to look 
at him and listen to him forever; she 
couldn’t bear the idea of having to leave 
his presence. 

Every time he looked at her, she was 
looking at him—at those curious eyes not 
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quite alike. She was bewitched, really lost; 
she scarcely knew what she was doing. She 
felt that she shouldn’t look at him so much, 
but that was quite beyond her control. The 
other people seemed dim and far away, 
He was filling up the 


hardly audible. 
world. 

He talked of the war, and his words 
were glorious. Oh, he was a poet, truly! 
His talk of blood and battles fired her im- 
agination. Eddie’s studious dissertations 
upon the rights and wrongs of the conflict 
seemed to her contemptible. A man 
mustn’t go to war because it is his duty, 
but because he loves it; because he is a 
hero, like Vincent. 

“T’m going!” he said. “I long for it. 
It’s the completion of a man’s life. Until 
he has fought and killed, a man has not 
lived. That is his manhood, his glory. 
Think of all Europe rushing, blood-mad, to 


“VINCENT!” CRIED MRS 
RUSSELL. “EDDIE'S 
BEEN so—” 
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the Flanders battle-fields, all the young and 
the fine and the strong herded there, to kill 
or to die! My God! The very pinnacle 
of life!” 
“ Or the lowest depth,” said Eddie. 
Vincent laughed. 
“ You’re no warrior, my dear boy,” he 
said. “ Well, we don’t expect it of vou.” 
Eddie grew red. 
“TI dare say 
I’m as much of a 
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warrior as the next man,” he said. “I 
dare say I’d like it—this fighting and kill- 
ing; but I don’t see anything fine about it. 
I don’t glorify it. I think it’s beastly. 
There are plenty of things that I’d enjoy 
that I don’t by any méans admire. This 
fighting is a filthy relic of our 
old barbarous days.” 

“Then so are all our splen- 
did passions, my boy. God 
keep us barbarous, and men! 
You chilly, cowering little 
pen-drivers—” + 

“ That’s enough!” said Ed- 
die. “ You’re talking rot— 
pure rot!” 
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He was making a desperate effort to con- 
trol a furious anger; for the sake of his own 
dignity he didn’t dare to quarrel with Vin- 
cent. He knew his brother and his unholy 
resources too well. 

“All those chaps in offices and so on,” 
he continued. “You don’t 
know anything about them. 
If it comes to the test—” 

“Oh, you'll all do your 

duty, all you little 

‘money - grubbers!” 

said Vincent. 
“T don’t 
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doubt that; but what we need—what the world 
is sick for, dying for—is men who are inspired.” 
“They might be inspired by something better 
than drunken enthusiasm,” said Eddie. 
Vincent laughed again, and looked around the 
table at his worshiping women; but his glance 


“EDDIE BE DAMNED! HOW ARE YOU, 
POLLY?” 


rested upon Angelica. 
stared up at him; and then, for the first time, 


She caught her breath, 
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smiled at him, a smile quite strange to her, 
trembling and uncertain. 


Eddie pushed back his chair and got up. 

“Miss Kennedy,” he said, “ I’ve some 
more books for you—if you’ll come and get 
them.” 

“ All right!” she answered carelessly. 

He hesitated a moment, as if he were 
about to speak; then he went on up-stairs 
into his room, leaving the door open so that 
he could watch the lighted hall. He saw 
his mother go by, into her own room; then 
he heard the sound of the piano down-stairs 
—Polly’s familiar touch. 

“TI suppose she’ll stay down there—jab- 
bering!” he said to himself, jealous, hurt 
beyond measure. “ When /e comes, with 
his damned swagger, of course she has no 
further use for—for study and improve- 
ment. She'll forget all about coming!” 

He couldn’t read himself. He sat facing 
the coor, restless, miserable. There came 
to his mind so many stories he had read, 
operas he had heard, with the tragic ri- 
valry of brothers for their theme. And 
wasn’t he the very prototype of the good 
brother, the husband, the one who is al- 
ways wronged by the reckless, handsome 
one—by Vincent? He thrust the thought 
away. Damned nonsense! No one was 
in love with any one else in this house! 

He recognized an old and most unwor- 
thy adversary in this jealousy, something 
which he had tried for years to combat. 
It was the most convincing proof of Ed- 
die’s greatness of soul that he did so strug- 
gle with this envy, and that he did not hate 
his brother. He had every possible reason 
for doing so. He had the memory of years 
and years of injuries and injustices; he had 
seen this brother always exalted above 
him, always held up to him as an example 
of all the social virtues. 

“Tf you'd only try to be more like Vin- 
cent!”’ his mother used to sigh. 

Eddie couldn’t dance, couldn’t sing, 
couldn’t in any sort of way ingratiate him- 
self. He wasn’t liked. His goodness itself 
was perhaps the chief thing against him. 

“ T never worry about Eddie,” Mrs. Rus- 
sell had often said in his hearing. “ He’s 
perfectly safe.” And he knew that this 
was a most unattractive thing to be. 

He had never got on with Vincent. 
There was only two years’ difference be- 
tween them, and Eddie had never been 
able to make even this apparent. He was 
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smaller, he developed much more slowly, 
he never could obtain any of the prestige 
due to him as the elder. Eddie, at nine- 
teen, was nothing but a somewhat priggish 
and very shy schoolboy, while Vincent, at 
seventeen, was a young man. 

It must not be imagined, however, that 
Eddie was in any way subservient to his 
brother. For the most part, they were quite 
indifferent to each other. They very rarely 
met; they went to different schools, and 
Eddie spent his holidays with his mother 
and Vincent with his father. When their 
father died, and they were once more under 
one roof, with their mother, they had sep- 
arate friends, separate interests. 

When anything did bring them together, 
they fought. Eddie had more than once 
been sent rolling in the dirt by his bigger 
brother; and in spite of the tradition that 
the normal boy loves the fellow who pum- 
mels him most heartily, this didn’t breed 
affection in Eddie’s heart. He resented it. 
He was fiendishly proud and sensitive, and 
he couldn’t forget such outrages. 

He had fleeting visions of certain mis- 
erable moments—visions of the triumphant 
and exuberant Vincent, of being taken to 
see Vincent graduated with honors, to hear 
him read a valedictory poem he had writ- 
ten, to see him surrounded, overwhelmed 
with admiration, of watching him win 
races, play in tennis tournaments and ama- 
teur theatricals, of hearing him sing. It 
seemed to him that he had spent a great 
part of his youth sitting beside his mother 
and watching Vincent show off. 

There were facets to Vincent’s nature 
which he never regarded or attempted to 
comprehend. This poetic stuff, for in- 
stance. He had heard Vincent recite from 
his work, but he hadn’t seen much in it for 
admiration. He had simply taken for 
granted what every one told him, that his 
brother was a poet. It had never occurred 
to him that there were grades of poets. 

There was something mysterious at 
which he merely guessed, a side to his 
brother too amazing and unpleasant to 
contemplate. Eddie, with his rigid self- 
discipline, his ceaseless struggle to perfect 
himself, could in no way comprehend the 
laxity, the facile debauchery, the equally 
facile repentance, of an ill-balanced and 
self-indulgent soul. He had more than 
once fancied he heard his brother weeping 
and groaning, sometimes shut in with his 
mother, sometimes with Polly; but when he 
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actually saw him—big, strong, insolent, for- 
ever bragging of his manhood—he couldn’t 
believe it. He couldn’t reconcile the idea 
of hysterical weakness with this conquering 
creature. He imagined it must be merely 
some expression of the poetic temperament. 

No, this victorious brother was without 
blemish; he had become in Eddie’s eyes a 
rival of quite fantastic perfection. He was 
handsome, he was strong, he was fascinat- 
ing, he was a poet; he had every accom- 
plishment, every charm. He was not to be 
withstood. 

And, just as he was reflecting, he saw 
Angelica go by the door, absolutely obliv- 
ious of him, without so much as turning 
her head. He heard her door close; he 
waited, but he knew it was of no use. She 
had forgotten him! 


Polly, too, was thinking of Vincent. 
With that pitiful stupidity of women, who 
can never quite believe themselves without 
attraction, she had seated herself at the 
piano and begun to play. She knew he 
loved music; she hoped to interest him with 
a curious new piece. 

She wasn’t in love with him any longer. 
She didn’t even wish him, exactly, to love 
her; but she was passionately anxious to 
secure his attention. She had that hunger 
which all really fine women have—the hun- 
ger for being appreciated, recognized. She 
deluded herself with the idea that after an 
episode with some worthless little hussy, 
he couldn’t help but contrast such a crea- 
ture with Polly, and be filled with remorse 
and respect. 

As a matter of fact, he felt nothing in 
the world but irritation. He did contrast 
Polly with the girl whom he had left the 
day before, but it was to the disadvantage 
of his wife. He saw her to be sallow, 
weary, faded. She had, he thought, only 
one good point—she didn’t nag; didn’t 
even ask where he’d been. 

He came and listened to her music. She 
saw him sitting close to her, with a lock of 
pleasure on his face, and she put all her 
art, all her skill, into her playing; but when 
she glanced up from a difficult passage, he 
had gone. 

She went on playing, but it was mourn- 
ful, dispirited music; the improvisings of a 
forlorn heart. 

Mrs. Russell alone never gave a thought 
to Vincent. She had gone to bed very 
early, as she liked to do, and lay reading a 
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French detective story. Her eyes were 


bright with interest; she was delighted. 


Angelica had not turned on the light. 
She sat by the open window of her room, 
near which a big lime-tree was rustling in 
the dark. The grass, the bushes, the 
clouds, were all moving, and she fancied 
that moths and bats and other little night 
creatures fluttered by. The breeze was go- 
ing past her; she felt none of it on her face. 
She had an impression of being spectator 
of a mighty procession, forever passing her 
window in dim, dark shapes. 

She was excited and exultant; in the 
dark her lips were smiling. She wasn’t 
thinking; she was drifting, lost in an end- 
less reverie, upon the strength and beauty 
of this man. She was like poor Polly, play- 
ing uncounted variations on one sole theme. 

““T never felt this way before!” she re- 
flected with wonder. “I never thought I 
could!” 

But then she had never expected to meet 
a man like this, so entirely the hero of her 
dreams. With her sad, worldly wisdom, 
she had expected so little of love or of men. 
She had expected to be satisfied with some 
one who would love her; she had never, in 
her pride, imagined a man whom she could 
love. This noble and poetic soul was a 
shock to her, an amazement: Her fancy 
dwelt upon his splendid figure, his bold 
face. She smiled again, and then grew 
suddenly uneasy. 

“No!” she said. “I don’t like it. I 
wish I didn’t. Him being married, and 
all!” 

For a moment she had an inchoate per- 
ception of life going by like that wind out- 
side, only not passing her, but bearing her 
with it. She knew that this thing could 
not be stopped. 

“Maybe I'd better go home,” she 
thought. “I don’t want to get mixed up 
in anything queer. Maybe I'll go.” 

But that wasn’t genuine; retreat wasn’t 
in her soul. Her vague uneasiness in- 
creased; she began thinking of Eddie and 
his books, and those magnificent women. 

“ But all of them,” she thought, “just 
went for the man they wanted, I guess, 
and didn’t give a darn for anything else. 
Maybe that’s the best way.” 

She dallied with the idea of reckless, 
overwhelming passion, but she could not 
wholly accept it. There was something hu- 
miliating in caring so much for a man. 
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There was a quiet little knock at the 
door. Angelica’s hand flew to her heart; 
she didn’t stir. There was another knock, 
and still she didn’t answer. Then, fancy- 
ing she heard a footstep departing, she was 
seized with an unreasonable panic, and 
flew across the dark room and stood close 
beside the door. 

“ Who is it?” she asked. 

“Tt’s I,” said the voice she had longed 
for and dreaded. 

“ Well, what do you want?” she asked 
flippantly. 

“T thought you’d like to take a walk in 
the garden,” he said. 

“Why? It’s too late!” she cried. 

“ Can’t we have a little talk?” he asked 
plaintively. “ Can’t I come in?” 

She hesitated. 

“ T guess—you’d better not. I'll see you 
in the morning. It’s so late now.” 

“T didn’t think you’d care about such 
things,” he said. 

She saw that he was disappointed; that 
he found her tame, cowardly. She un- 
locked the door and flung it open. 

“ But what on earth is there to talk 
about?” she asked, laughing nervously. 

And then and there and forever she lost 
her advantage over Vincent. For that mo- 
ment she was triumphant, indulgently 
amused by his eagerness, mistress of the 
situation and of him, elated by the knowl- 
edge that she was beloved and desired; but 
no sooner had Vincent really entered than 
he dominated the situation. His big hand 
closed over hers. He bent over her and 
whispered in the darkness: 


“IT couldn’t sleep till I'd seen you 
again!” 
“ Well!” she said, with the same forced 


little laugh. “ Here I am!” 

He seemed in the dark to tower above 
her; his bigness, the resonance of his deep 
voice, confused her. 

“IT couldn’t sleep without seeing you,” 
he said again. “I had to know that you 
were real. After you had gone, I thought 
I must have dreamed you. You were so 
lovely, so wonderful, you came upon me 
so suddenly! You are real, aren’t you?” 

Again she gave a stupid laugh. 

“ Tell me!” he said. “ Are you the girl 
that I saw at the dinner-table—the houri 
in yellow that I saw in my mother’s room?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And only to think!” he said. “I’ve 
been looking for you all my life long, all 
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over the world, and I find you here, under 
my own roof, when I come home! Were 
you waiting for me?” 

“T didn’t know there was any you,” she 
said simply. 

“TI knew there was you, though! I knew 
I should find you!” he cried. “Oh, I’ve 
hungered for you and thirsted for you! 
I’ve been so restless and unsatisfied! I 
couldn’t believe my eyes. I’ve found you, 
dear, beloved girl!” 

“ But you don’t know me!” she protest- 
ed, with an almost painful anxiety. “ Per- 
haps I’m not—as nice—as you think.” 

“IT do know you! I know all your soul. 
I was born to know you and to comprehend 
you. You are my sovereign, my most 
beautiful and adored lady. I am your 
knight and your servant forever. I think 
I could faint with joy for a touch of your 
dear hand!” 

Tears sprang to her eyes, she was so 
moved by his words, by his ardent and 
touching voice. She stood motionless, still 
with her hand in his; but some tremor, 
some sign which his agile heart at once 
detected, must have told him that his mo- 
ment had come. He drew her close to him 
and clasped her in a strong and tender em- 
brace, her heart beating close to his, while 
he stroked her soft hair. 

“ My little one!” he whispered. ‘“‘ My 
beloved little one! Madonna! Dear, glo- 
rious angel!” 

His voice broke in a sort of sob, and the 
hand smoothing her hair trembled. He 
bent and kissed her cheek, kissed her again; 
then, suddenly, his embrace tightened, and 
he pressed his lips against hers with some- 
thing quite different, something quite de- 
void of tenderness. She struggled, pushed 
him roughly away. 

“ Don’t!” she said sharply. 

For she wanted it to stop there. She 
wanted this to be love, this half-sad ec- 
stasy, these stirring, heart-breaking words. 
She wished to go no further. Perhaps the 
ghosts of dead mothers for ages back come 
to beseech young girls, to entreat them in 
silent voices: 

“Oh, do not, my daughter, for the love 
of God, do not become a woman! Stop 
here! Let this suffice! For whatever little 


you may gain, you will lose a hundred times 
as much. Draw back from this bitter, bit- 
ter draft!” 

“ Kiss me!” he entreated, following her 
further into the room. 
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“No!” she said harshly. 
Go out and close the door! 
I'll call!” 

He stopped at once. 

“T thought you loved me!” he cried. 

“T do,” she said, with sublime honesty. 
“ Only—I want you to go. Good night!” 


XII 


Anp here was Angelica, the very next 
afternoon, sitting once more in her mother’s 
underground kitchen, with the teapot handy 
beside her on the stove and a familiar blue 
and white cup and saucer before her; but 
the kitchen was not as in the old days. 
Now it was all disorder and dirt, the clock 
had stopped, the floor was unswept, the 
bright blackness of the stove was lost in a 
grayish fuzz. The mistress—or, one might 


“Go away! 
Go away, or 


better say, the servant—of this little do- 
main, who had worked so valiantly to pre- 
serve its decency, was lying ill in the ad- 
joining bedroom. 

Angelica had got a brief note from her 
that morning at the breakfast-table: 


DEAR ANGELICA: 

I am taken ill, and do not know how ever I 
shall manage. If you can spare the time, I wish 
you would come. 

Your MoruHer. 


Angelica had shown this to Eddie, and 
he had at once ordered the motor for her 
and given her twenty-five dollars for any 
urgent expenses. 

“Get everything that’s necessary,” he 
told her. “If she’s very ill, be sure to get 
a nurse. Don’t overtax yourself. And 
here’s my office telephone number; I’ll ex- 
pect to hear from you this afternoon.” 

Angelica had got a doctor from the 
neighborhood. He had declared her moth- 
er’s illness to be a sort of indigestion, and 
had ordered a cessation of boiled tea, a 
strengthening diet, a number of medicines, 
and a week’s complete rest; and now Mrs. 
Kennedy was enjoying the rest. 

Angelica had set to work with terrific 
energy; had gone flying in and out of the 
flat, using Eddie’s money to great advan- 
tage. She bought her mother two new 
night-dresses, a bag of oranges, a drinking- 
glass—they had had nothing but cups for 
a long time—and two new saucepans for 
cooking the food she was to enjoy. Her 
last purchases had included extension 
screens for the windows and a wire “ fly- 
swatter,” with which she had pursued and 
deftly crushed every fly in the flat. 
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After lunch she intended to clean the 
rooms properly, to scrub, to sweep, to dust, 
to wash. She rather looked forward to it. 
Her mother wasn’t seriously ill, and she 
had had the extreme satisfaction of making 
her happy and comfortable. 

She had left her lying neat and peaceful 
in her dark little cell, with her hair brushed 
and braided and her mind at peace. 

Mrs. Kennedy had said that it was bet- 
ter than medicine to see her child again, 
and it was—above all, to see her child so 
triumphantly happy. Letters had told her 
very little, for Angelica was not good at 
writing, and her brief notes had given her 
mother plenty of scope for anxiety. She 
hadn’t thought it possible that her child 
had actually held her own there among the 
rich people. She wanted to ask innumer- 
able questions, to talk at great length; but 
Angelica made use of the doctor’s recom- 
mendation. 

“ He said for you to be very quiet and 
not talk much,” she stated. 

“You talk and I'll listen,” said her 
mother. 

“No, that ‘Il excite you,” Angelica re- 
plied. ‘ You just keep quiet, mommer, till 
you're better.” 

She could not talk to Mrs. Kennedy; she 
felt absolutely obliged to go off alone where 
she could think of Vincent. All the morn- 
ing, even through her great anxiety before 
she had got to her mother, all the while she 
was working to make her patient comfort- 
able, that delight had glowed in her heart. 
She had scarcely closed her eyes the night 
before, but she was not in any way tired. 
She was in a sort of continuous rapture; 
she was filled with energy, vigor, an im- 
measurable good-will. 

She rocked back and forth in the creak- 
ing old chair of which her mother was so 
fond, and drank her tea, as it had been 
their custom to drink it, black and bitter, 
with a parsimonious teaspoonful of con- 
densed milk in it. She smiled to think of 
the contrast between this sort of tea-drink- 
ing and that at Buena Vista—the fine and 
delicate china, the pale amber liquid, served 
with cream, crystal sugar, thin slices of 
lemon, all sorts of biscuits and cakes, all 
the ceremony of the thing. She felt that, 
after all, there was a tranquil sort of com- 
fort in her present state quite lacking in 
the other; not realizing that it was the hap- 
piness in her heart which gilded all her 
surroundings. 
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She pictured Vincent and herself in a 
place like this, blessed outcasts who had 
renounced everything, and had only each 
other. She imagined his coming home to 
her, weary and pallid; she saw herself wel- 
coming him, smiling, proud, brave through 
any suffering, her ambitions all renounced, 
all her hope in him. She fetched a pail of 
water and a scrubbing-brush and a cake of 
horrible yellow soap, and while she worked 
bemused herself with a fancy that this was 
Vincent’s home, and that she was working 
for him. 

Because she so longed to see him, she felt 
sure that he would come. When the door- 
bell rang, she sprang up from the floor she 
was scrubbing, and ran just as she was, 
disheveled, in 
her wet apron, 
to let him in. 

She met the 
troubled re- 
gard of Eddie. 

“How 
your mother?” 


1S 


VINCENT CAME AND LISTENED TO 
POLLY'S MUSIC SHE SAW HIM 
SITTING CLOSE TO HER 
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he inquired, staring and staring at this joy- 
ous, untidy creature. 

“ Better,” said Angelica. 

She was friendly, very well-disposed to- 
ward Eddie, and yet, at this moment, irri- 
tated by him because he wasn’t Vincent. 
Really she didn’t want to see him. She re- 
mained holding the door half open, and 
hoping that he would go; but he stood 
there for some time, frowning a little and 
biting his little yellow mustache in silence. 

“Do you mind if I come in?” he asked 
at last. 

“No, of course not! Come on in, if 
you want; only mommer’s in bed—” 

“IT wanted to see you alone,” he said, his 
frown deepening to a scowl. “ May 1?” 

Her heart sank. It was surely 

something about Vincent—a reproof, 
an accusation, perhaps dismissal. She 
led the way into the tiny parlor, black 
as a dungeon, and with barred win- 
dows, too; took off her apron and 
threw it, a sodden bundle, out into the 
hall. Then she sat down defiantly be- 
fore him. 

“ Well?” she demanded. 

Eddie waited for a moment. 

“T’ve been thinking,” he said at 
last. “ About 
you. A lot. Es- 
pecially last 
night. If you’ve 
got time to 
spare, and if 
you'll listen—” 

“Go . ahead! 
I’m listening.” 
She was still 
defiant, because 
she expected a 
rebuke, and she 
was well aware 
that there was 
quite enough 
cause in her con- 
duct to merit se- 
vere reproofs. 
He was so seri- 
ous, so dis- 
turbed, that she 
believed him to 
be disappointed 
in her, and she 
resented that. 
“Well?” she said again. 
“Tt’s this,” he said. “ I—I 
wish I could make you believe 
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that I’m not selfish in this. I 
wish I had some way of mak- 
ing you believe that I’m really 
thinking of you, first of all. 
You seem so—solitary, so— 


' POLLY PUT ALL HER 
ART, ALL HER SKILL, 
INTO HER PLAYING 


unprotected. Of course, I know you’re very 
self-reliant, and all that, but still, you’re 
only a young girl, after all.” 

“TI can take care of myself,” she said 
sullenly. “I suppose you mean you don’t 
like the way I’ve been acting. Well, I—” 

“No!” he cried impatiently. ‘“ What 
nonsense! No! What I mean is—I think 
you’d better marry me.” 

“ Oh, Gawd!” cried Angelica, astounded. 

Eddie’s face grew scarlet. 

“Why shouldn’t you?” he said. 


“ But—” 

“T’ve—I can offer you— 
I have a good income,” he 
went on, angry and-embar- 
rassed. ‘“ I own Buena Vis- 
ta, with a small mortgage on 
it. I have something invest- 
ed, and I’m earning plenty. 
I’m doing well. Tl be a 
rich man before long.” 

“ Yes, I know; but—” 

“ And—I think I’d make a good hus- 
band. I admire you so much—I can’t tell 
you how much! I think you’re—wonder- 
ful. You haven’t a penny, you haven’t any 
family, any position—” 

“ Now, look here!” 
threateningly. 

He hastened to repair his lack of tact. 

“T’m only mentioning that to show you 
that I think that you—just yourself—are 
worth more than any other woman on 
earth. It seems to me you have all the 
qualities I’ve always admired—pride, and 
spirit, and ambition, and strength — and 
then you’re so beautiful. I—really, An- 
gelica, if you would marry me, I could do 
anything. I’m only twenty-seven, you 
know.” 

“Oh, I thought you were much older!” 


she interrupted 
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said Angelica, glad of any distraction from 
this awful topic. 

To her amazement, Eddie sprang to his 
feet and looked down at her, quite pale 
with anger. 

“ No doubt!” he cried. “ No doubt you 
looked on me as a dull, tiresome, middle- 
aged man. You're like all women—you 
must have a handsome man—any fool with 
a handsome face, who'll make you fine 
speeches! If I’d go down on my knees and 
rant and rave like a damned actor—but I 
won’t! I’m not that sort. I tell you, in a 
straightforward way, that I—I ask you to 
marry me. I’m—I’ve got nothing to be 
ashamed of—nothing! One or two little 
things in the past—but nothing serious. I 
mean, no one can reproach me. I’ve never 
harmed any one.” 

“ Oh, I know it!” she cried. “ It’s not 
that. I know you’re good—too good for 
me. I think an awful lot of you, Mr. 
Eddie. Only—” 

“Only what?” 

“T couldn't!” 

“ Now, see here, Angelica, I haven’t 
much time. I’ve come away in the very 
middle of my office hours to—settle this. 
I can’t work, I can’t do anything until this 
is off my mind. It’s—don’t be unreason- 
able, please, Angelica!” 

“I’m not, Mr. Eddie; 
can’t!” 

“Do you mean,” he said, “ that I’m dis- 
tasteful to you?” 

That was his weak point, his sorest spot, 
this sense of his own unattractiveness, his 
unpopularity. He had labored too long 
under disadvantages too crushing; he 
couldn’t acquire the self-respect to which 
his qualities entitled him. He had never 
been loved, not even by his own mother, 
and he could not destroy a conviction, per- 
sisting from childhood, that he was in some 
mysterious way unlovable and repulsive. 

He turned away abruptly. 

“Very well!” he said. “I understand. 
I'll go. Good-by!” 

“No! Don’t! 
not distasteful!” 


but—I just 


It’s not that. You’re 
she cried. “ Honestly, 
you’re not—not a bit! I think an awful 
lot of you. I think you’re—grand. I do, 
really; but I’m just not in love with you. 
I can’t help it. It isn’t that you’re not 
handsome, or anything like that.” 

She was moved by his wretched, pallid 
face. She wanted very much to reassure 
him as to his desirability and attractive- 
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ness. She wanted him to know of her ad- 
miration and her great good-will; but she 
knew no way of saying all this. She caught 
his hand and squeezed it; and when he 
turned, she looked up at him with those 
wonderful black eyes, troubled, filled with 
tears. 

“But can’t we keep on being good 
friends?” she asked. 

He forced himself to smile down at her 
in his old kindly way—or as nearly that as 
his drawn face would allow. 

“T’ll try,” he said. “ Good day!” 


Mrs. Kennedy wished to have all this 
explained to her. 

“Who was it, Angie?” she asked. 

“Tt was Mr. Eddie—him that owns the 
house,”’ said Angelica. 

“What did he want?” 

“ Oh, nothing!” 

“ Angie, tell your mother, deary.. What 
made you cry?” 

“IT don’t know. I was nervous, I guess.” 

Her mother sighed. 

“If you’ve made. up your mind not to 
tell me— You know your own business 
best, I dare say; only, Angelica, I hope 
there’s nothing wrong about it — nothing 
that’s what it shouldn’t be?” 

“No! If you really want to know, he 
wants to marry me.” 

She couldn’t conceal a sort of pride. 
After all, it was something! 

Her mother was not garrulous, but this 
she couldn’t stop talking of; she couldn’t 
have enough of Eddie, no detail was too 
trivial. She wanted to have a complete 
description of his person and of his life. 

But Angelica’s reception of his proposal 
she didn’t mention. She saw that there 
was something a bit strained in that quar- 
ter, something which talking might make 
worse, so she held her tongue, confident 
that it would end right enough. A girl’s 
whim! She knew her daughter; Angelica 
was far too sensible and shrewd not to take 
advantage of such an opportunity. She 
permitted herself to dream of a future for 
her child glorious beyond all her former 
hopes. 

For herself she expected nothing. She 
knew—none better—what there is of grati- 
tude in this world. She trusted her child, 
knew that she would never forget or neglect 
her, but she knew also that Angelica was 
likely to rise where she never could follow. 
There would be a pension, no doubt, but 











no real share in any future grandeur for 
Mrs. Kennedy, scrubwoman, janitress, and 
martyr. 

Her dreaming was disturbed, however, 
and her happiness turned to uneasiness by 
the arrival of a second man that night. She 
heard the bell ring and her daughter hasten 
to the door, and then come back again. 

“ Mommer, do you mind if I go out for 
a little while?” she asked. 

“ Who with, Angie?” 

“ A feller,” said Angelica. “I'll be back 
inside of an hour, sure. Will you be all 
right?” 

“ What fellow?” 

“ A new beau,” Angelica told her, laugh- 
ing. “ By-by, mommer! Back soon!” 

So joyous, so excited! It didn’t look 
well for Eddie. 

“Now what in the world is that child 
up to?” Mrs. Kennedy thought. 

In the mean time Angelica had reached 
the street with Vincent, and they stood on 
the corner, irresolute. It was a sultry 
night; the street was swarming with 
wretched and vicious life, evil smells, a 
pandemonium of noise. Angelica, however, 
might have been standing in the golden 
streets of paradise, or in the desolation of 
hell, for all she cared. She didn’t notice, 
she didn’t really know, where she was. 

Ever since she had opened the door and 
seen Vincent standing outside, she had been 
quite beside herself. She waited on that 
malodorous corner, looking up into his face 
with hungry eyes, waiting for his words, 
for the sound of his voice. So much had 
she thought about that enchanted love 
scene in the dark, so long had she dwelt 
upon Vincent’s words, his appearance, that 
in this brief interlude she had been able ito 
accomplish that amazing and _ essential 
transformation of lovers—she had changed 
the real man into the man she wished him 
to be. 

She was dazed, stupid with the splendor 
of her own creation, of the god whom she 
had made to worship. She was almost 
afraid of him. After all her preposterously 
exaggerated day-dreams, it was necessary 
that she should see in him a marvel, and of 
course she did see a marvel. 

He wore a dark suit that fitted closely 
to his shoulders, and molded for the de- 
lighted eye his splendid figure, his perfectly 
proportioned height. He was powerful and 
at the same time graceful, and he carried 
himself regally. In his réle of poet, he 
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wore a white shirt with a low, open collar 
and a soft black tie, and he went with his 
hat in his hand, the better to show his keen, 
vigorous profile, his fine head with its 
rough, bright hair. Angelica felt that she 
would never grow tired of looking at him, 
and yet in less than five minutes she grew 
restless because he didn’t look at her. 

At last he did, and smiled. 

“ Well?” he said. ‘“‘ What shall we do, 


eh?” 
“ Whatever you like.” 
“ God forbid!” 
“Why?” she demanded impudently. 


“ What would you like?” 

“I'd like to kiss you, for one thing; but 
I won’t. Don’t be provoking, naughty An- 
gelica—I won’t make love to you!” 

His tone was light and careless, and the 
smile he gave her she neither understood 
nor liked. She was puzzled and hurt. 
What made him so different? What was 
the matter? 

“Suppose we walk?” he _ suggested. 
“This isn’t a very appetizing corner to 


stand on. How is your mother?” 
“ Better,” said Angelica in a surly tone. 
“ And you?” 
* All right.” 


“IT don’t know who else there is in your 
household, but I hope they’re all quite well. 
Brothers and sisters—” 

“ Don’t be silly!” she said roughly. 

“ Angelica,” he replied, “ I’m not silly. 
I’m only trying to be decent. You’re very 
young, very inexperienced. It’s hard to 
talk to you. I hoped you’d understand 
without an explanation, but I don’t believe 
now that you can.” 

She could have wept with chagrin and 
utter bewilderment. She saw that she was 
being very stupid, and that she was disap- 
pointing her idol in some way, but she 
couldn’t in the least comprehend how. 

“You see,” he went on, with an air of 
extreme patience and gentleness, “ all that 
—last night—it was very wrong. I blame 
myself severely. My ideas about such 
things aren’t the usual sort, by any means. 
I don’t parade it, but I’m a deeply religious 
man; and when I find myself giving way to 
temptation as I did last night, I’m 
ashamed.” 

They went along in silence, down Sev- 
enth Avenue, to the entrance of the park 
at One Hundred and Tenth Street. They 
entered here, and proceeded, at the easy 
pace he had set, side by side, both looking 
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WHEN THE 
DOOR-BELL 
RANG, ANGELICA 
SPRANG UP FROM 
THE FLOOR SHE 
WAS SCRUBBING 


ahead. All about them in the warm dark 
were lovers, sitting close together on the 
benches, walking hand in hand. There 
was a very atmosphere of love. And An- 
gelica must go on beside this man, who 
didn’t even turn his head to look at her, 
who had nothing to say to her. He only 
quoted some poetry which she neither liked 
nor understood, for it had nothing to do 
with love; it was about the foreign people 
in the city and the hot weather. 


She tried to lean upon her pride. 
Very well, if ke didn’t mind wast- 
ing this precious and beautiful 
hour together, then neither would 
she; but she couldn’t restrain a 
hoarse little sob that flew suddenly 
into her throat. 

Vincent stopped. 

“ Now, my dear child!” he re- 
monstrated. “ Don’t! You make 
it so hard for me. It’s not kind.” 

She tried to stop weeping, but 
couldn’t at once. He laid a hand 
on her shoulder and gently patted 
her. 

“You mustn’t take it like this, 
my dear; or else I sha’n’t be strong 
enough. Do you know why I 
came to-night?” 

“IT suppose—you wanted to see 
mar. - 

“No, I didn’t. It’s only pain 
for me to see you. I can’t have 
you. I mustn’t even think of you. 
I’ve got to give you up. I’ve got 
to stop loving you.” 

“Can you?” she asked with 
quivering lips. 

“T must. I came to tell you so. 


You must forget all I said last 


I shouldn’t be fit to live if 


night. 
Angelica, 


I were to harm you. 
what do you think Iam? Do you 
think I could harm you? Do you 
think it’s in me to do so brutal a 
thing, Angelica?” 

She was effectually checked, her 
ardor destroyed. Nettled by his 
assumption that only his nobility 
saved her, her pride came to the 
aid. He needn’t talk of giving her 
up when he hadn’t got her! 

And, ignorant as Angelica was, 
a novice in love, she was able to 
perceive a certain falseness in his 
attitude. This was not the renun- 
ciation of a man who loved her bet- 

ter than himself. It was something differ- 
ent, which she didn’t understand, and which 
displeased her. 

She had such a feminine longing to be 
captured and compromised that she 
couldn’t even imagine the motive which 
just then ruled Vincent—that powerful in- 
stinct of the male to escape entanglements; 
but her fresh and fervent spirit was able by 
instinct to perceive his staleness. Mystery 
as he was to her, she nevertheless felt, with 
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perfect justness, that at that moment he 
cared nothing at all for her. 

“ Let’s turn back!” she said. 
mommer I wouldn’t be gone long.” 

He made no objection. He took her back 
to her own door and stood hat in hand to 
wish her a good night. 

“ Angelica,” he said, “I think you will 
thank me some day.” 

She didn’t reply, only turned and left 
him, and went into the flat. 

Her mother was asleep, and everything 
was quiet. She sat down in the dark 
kitchen near the barred window, where a 
beam of light from a flat overhead, across 
the court, fell upon her. 

“Well!” she said. 


»” 


guess! 
An awful sense of frustration swept over 


her. That all this should stop before it 
had fairly begun; that this beautiful love 
should be stamped out — intolerable! It 
was not in her nature to submit; there was 
no resignation in her. She could not bear 


“T told 


“That's over, I 


to be thwarted here, at the threshold of 
her life, at the very beginning of the ad- 
venture to which she had always looked 
forward. 

She cried fiercely to God that she didn’t 


love this man, that he wasn’t the one for 
whom she had longed. She wouldn’t weep! 
If she could, she would have torn out of 
her body that treacherous heart which so 
belied her pride. 

“All right, my lad!” she said. “ All 
right! You won't find it very hard to give 
me up!” 

She lighted the gas and sauntered about 
the kitchen, eating whatever she saw— 

bread and biscuits, with a little cold tea 
that was in the teapot. She even whistled 
softly to herself. 

Mrs. Kennedy waked up, and Angelica 
went in to see what her mother wanted. 
She strictly discouraged conversation, how- 
ever, and questions. 

“Don’t talk, mommer. It’s too late. 
Go to sleep now. I’m coming to bed my- 
self right away. I'll put out the light and 
get undressed in the dark, so you can get 
to sleep.” 

Which she did. Her mother heard her 
moving adroitly about, heard her brushing 

_her hair, and, at last, the wild shriek of a 
spring cot, bought second-hand the day 
before. 

For half an hour Angelica lay quite still; 
then suddenly she sat up. 
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“You!” she whispered, with a _ sob. 
“You! You go to hell! J don’t care!” 


XIII 


ANGELICA was surprised at getting a let- 
ter the next morning, for she never got let- 
ters. The writing was necessarily unfa- 
miliar, as there was none that would not 
have been. She opened it. 

“ Angelica, beloved girl!” it began. 
can’t do it!” 

“Why, my Gawd!” she whispered. “ It’s 
from him!” 


ae | 


I can’t give you up! I tried—-God knows I did, 
but I can’t! I can’t think of consequences, of 
honor, of anything but this heavenly madness 
that is destroying me. Even if I lose my soul, 
even if it brings ruin and misery upon you whom 
I worship, I must have you, Angelica! Oh, come 
back to me! Come back to me! The farce is 
over. I have played my réle of prudent, honor- 
able man of the world. Here I am now, without 
reserve, without the smallest shred of worldly 
wisdom, without conscience, without civilization; 
nothing, my Angelica, but a man! 

Nothing but your lover, 
VINCENT. 


She was wild with joy. She set to work 
with terrific energy, the letter crushed in- 
side her blouse. She insisted upon finishing 
the ironing which Mrs. Kennedy had tried 
to do for a tenant before she became ill. 
She stood over the ironing-board singing in 
her rather husky voice. 

Nothing but a misunderstanding, after 
all! He did love her, he had only tried to 
do what was right. She felt a profound 
pity for him, her poor poet, who had done 
his very best to protect her, until love over- 
whelmed him. 

“ You bet I'll go back to him!” she said 
to herself. 

Her mother was alarmed. She saw— 
who could help it?—the exaltation of her 
child, and she wished to know the cause. 
Poor woman! She feared joy with all her 
soul. 

“Who was that other man you went out 
with last night, Angie?” she asked. 

“Oh! The brother of the other feller.” 

Her mother reflected. 

“ You seem to like him better,” she said 
at last. 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“Ts he nice?” 

“ Yes, he is.” 

“ But you’re not—” 

“1 don’t know, mommer!” she answered, 
laughing. 
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“YOU OUGHT TO BE 
ASHAMED OF YOURSELF,” 
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SAID ANGELICA, “AFTER ALL 
SHE'S DONE FOR you” 


“Deary! I wish 


you'd fell me!” 

“ There’s nothing to 
tell.” 

“But, my deary, 
don’t be foolish. Don’t 
be hasty! Try to find 
out if he’s—a good man, 
before you let yourself 
think about him. /s he 
a good man, Angie?” 

“ He’s a good-looking 
one, anyway,” Angelica 
answered flippantly. “ Now, 
dear, please don’t worry about me. 
a fool!” 

“But you’re young, Angie, and you're 
very hasty. I do worry about you. You 
never tell me anything. You won’t listen 
to me.” 


mommer 
I’m not 
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Angelica, with that letter next her heart, 
was patient. 

“T do listen to you, mommer. 
you want a glass of milk?” 

She was patient, because she was indif- 
ferent, because for the first time in her life 
she didn’t care about her mother, didn’t 


Now, do 
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care wnat Mrs. Kennedy thought or how 
she felt. She wanted, in fact, to get away 
from her, to be quite free and not bothered 
by questions. 

“Shall I go back to him now?” she 
thought. “ This instant? Just like I am?” 

But that, though splendid, wouldn’t do, 
and couldn’t be arranged; so she sat down 
to write him a letter. It took her no more 


When it rang, they would sigh, “ Oh, that 
telephone!” and go wearily to serve it. 

It was a surprise and a great relief to 
hear Eddie’s voice on the telephone, for 
Angelica had been half afraid that the eti- 
quette prevailing among rich people would 
prevent any further communication. She 
wasn’t even sure as to whether or not she 
was expected to go back to Buena Vista. 

But Eddie wasn’t that sort. 
His voice was just as it had 
always been — official, but 
quite kindly. 

“Hello!” he said. 
“ How’s your mother?” 


“LISTEN HERE—YOU WOULDN'T STAND UP FOR HER IF YOU KNEW 


than a minute to finish it, for this was all 
that she wrote: 
I will come back to you. 


I love you, too. 
Your 
ANGELICA. 
The telephone rang—that hateful tele- 
phone in the dark outer hall, under the 
stairs. This was one of the “ modern con- 
veniences ” of the apartment-house, and it 
was her mother’s duty to attend it, and by 
screaming, by ringing the down-stairs bells, 
or, when they were broken, by toiling up 
the stairs, to apprize the tenant whom it 
summoned. They both hated the thing. 


THE WAY SHE TALKS ABOUT you” 


“ Much better.” 

“ That’s good! Then have you any idea 
when you'll come back to us, Angelica?” 

“In a week. Next Saturday, the doctor 
says.” 

“Good! I'll call for you next Saturday 
afternoon, when I leave the office. And I 
say, Angelica, don’t you want Courtland to 
bring you some of the things you left at our 
place?” 

“I would like a few of them,” she an- 
swered gratefully. 

And the busy, harassed Eddie, sitting in 
his office, with impatient men waiting to 
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sée him, with his stenographer pen in hand 
beside him, with a telegraph-boy behind 
him who required a reply, in the midst of 
the rattle of typewriters, the ringing of 
telephone-bells, the clicking of the ticker, 
hoarse, excited voices, all this frenzied life 
which he had caused to exist and directed 
and sustained—he took time to write down 
at Angelica’s dictation a list of things she 
had left behind her in his house. 

It touched him, that list, it was so ob- 
viously the list of a poor person—things 
that he, or any one he knew, would have 
bought duplicates of without -a second 
thought; things one would hardly bother 
to pack. He got them together himself 
when he reached home that evening —a 
tooth-brush, a cake of perfumed soap, a 
half-empty box of cheap writing-paper, 
hairpins, a nail-brush. 

Courtland brought them that evening, 
much against his will. Who was she to 
have her wretched little belongings sent 
down to her in a motor-car? He was 
obliged to assert himself, to proclaim his 
independence and his superiority. He 
stood outside the door with his finger on 
the bell so that it rang in one long, mad- 
dening clamor, and he kicked at the door. 
He made an outrageous noise. 

Angelica came flying down the hall in a 
fury, and flung open the door. 

“What do you mean?” she cried. 
“Where do you think you are, anyway?” 

Courtland stared at her for a minute. 
Then, making an imaginary lorgnette of his 
thumb and forefinger, he peered through it, 
bending forward from the waist in a pre- 
posterous and unseemly attitude. 

“ Aeoh!” he exclaimed in a simpering 
voice. “I beg your pawdon, I’m suah! I 
forgot myself, really, don’tcher know! If 
you will kindly permit me to enter this 
mansion, I will deliver to you this package 
of jools sent by the dook!” 

““ Give it to me and shut your mouth,” 
said Angelica. 

“ What’s all this?” called Mrs. Kennedy 
from her bed. “ Who is it, Angie?” 

“Only the chauffeur. He brought some 
of my things,” her daughter answered in a 
contemptuous tone. 

There was something about her daugh- 
ter’s words and tone that jarred upon Mrs. 
Kennedy. She came out of the bedroom 





in her new flannel wrapper, and addressed 
Courtland with ceremonious politeness. 
“I’m sure we’re very much obliged to 
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you,” she said. “ Won’t you step in? 
Maybe you’d take a cup of tea, and rest 
a few minutes?” 

“ Rest!” said Angelica. “ He never does 
anything else!” 

Courtland ignored her. 

“T don’t care if I do,” he said to Mrs. 
Kennedy, and followed her into the kitchen, 
where he sat down heavily on the step- 
ladder chair. “ I’m as tired as a dawg,” he 
said, with his invariable air of grievance. 
“Tt’s enough to make you sick—driving 
that woman all over the country. No more 
consideration, she’s got, than a—than a 
dawg!” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Kennedy, “I sup- 
pose that’s what you’re paid for.” 

“T know it!” he agreed plaintively. 
“ That’s all right; but then what does she 
want to be telling me I’m too good to be a 
chauffeur for? She says there’s lots of fel- 
lows in college hasn’t got my brains. And 
this golf! There she’s got me the bag of 
clubs that cost Gawd knows what, and she 
just started showing me the way to use 
them. She said I was doing fine, and then, 
all of a sudden, she dropped it, and never 
said another word about it. I waited. 
After a while I began putting the bag of 
clubs in the car, to remind her. No, not a 
word! So I says to her to-day, ‘ What 
about this here golf?’ And she says, with 
that grin of hers, ‘Oh, I hawdly think it’s 
worth while going on. I’m afraid it was a 
mistake ’— and tells me I can sell the 
clubs!” 

“What of it?” inquired Mrs. Kennedy. 
“ They’re no good to you. I can’t see any 
sense in your learning to play golf. I can’t 
see what you have to complain of.” 

“Oh, it’s the way them rich people pick 
you up and then drop you that makes me 
sick! Who is she, anyway? An old—” 

“You shouldn’t say that!” said Mrs. 
Kennedy severely. 

She was well enough used to bad lan- 
guage not to be shocked, but she was dis- 
pleased. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
said Angelica, “after all she’s done for 
you.” 

“ T don’t want her to do nothing for me. 
I want her to let me alone. Listen here— 
you wouldn’t stand up for her if you knew 
the way she talks about you. I had the two 
of them out the other day, and they were 
fighting about you all the time. She said 
you was no good, and she guessed you’d 
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stole things off her; but Mrs. G., she says 
no, you’re all right. Then she says you’d 
make trouble in the house, and Mrs. G. 
says, ‘Well, ain’t there enough trouble 
there anyway? What do we care if we get 
a little more? J want her back,’ she says. 
‘ All right,’ says the old lady, ‘ have her, 
if you want her, but don’t kick if you find 
your hus—’” 

Angelica had grown scarlet. 

“ My Gawd, what a lot you talk!” she 
said. “ You better be starting home.” 

He eyed her with resentment. 

“T’ll go!” he said. ‘“ Don’t you worry 

After Courtland had gone, Mrs. Kennedy 
attempted to reprove her daughter for her 
bad manners, but Angelica insisted auto- 
cratically that she must go to bed at once. 

“You shouldn’t get up at all,” she told 
her mother. 

“ The doctor said it wouldn’t hurt me— 
just around the flat.” 

“ Not at night! You’d ought to know 
better. You ought to be asleep by this 
time. Now, listen here, mommer!” she 
added firmly, as she saw signs of rebellion. 
“ If you don’t do what I say, I’m not going 
to stay and take care of you. The doctor 
said rest. Well, this isn’t rest. You got to 
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go to bed this instant!” 
So did she rid herself of the necessity for 
talking, for listening, for recognizing the 


external world. She was irritable at the 
very least disturbance; her joy had gone, 
and left a bitter impatience. Five days 
before she could go back to that enchanted 
house where Vincent lived, to be again 
under the same roof, sitting at the same 
table! Five days lost out of life, out of 
her best years! 

She was a little surprised and rather 
pleased at her own lack of morality. She 
really didn’t care a bit, didn’t feel in the 
least shocked or distressed, at loving a mar- 
ried man; nor did she hesitate for an in- 
stant at the prospect of going off with him. 
She believed that was what he meant; very 
well, she was ready! 

She would leave her poor little mother 
desolate, she would humiliate and affront 
the kindly Polly, she would leave Eddie 
overwhelmed by disgrace and grief, and 
still she didn’t care. She was deceiving her 
mother, deceiving Polly, shamefully de- 
ceiving Eddie, and she didn’t care. On the 
contrary, she was rather proud of it. She 
felt that such insolent wickedness had in 
it more than a little magnificence of the 
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sort possessed by the magnificent women 
of the past. 

Oh, the world was well lost for Vincent, 
her poet lover! She read his letter again 
and cried over it—she who had shed so few 
tears in her life. 


But in spite of all her hardihood, her 
pride in her love, she couldn’t help feeling 
a great dread of Eddie. She didn’t like to 
face him. She had a silly idea that by 
merely looking at her he might know all 
that her heart contained; and although he 
so much admired magnificence, she had no 
delusion as to his admiring this! 

She got ready on Saturday afternoon in 
a state of great nervousness that subdued 
even her eagerness to be with Vincent 
again. She hadn’t seen either of the broth- 
ers for the past five days; Eddie had tele- 
phoned every day, but there had been no 
word at all from Vincent. 

That didn’t trouble her, however. She 
felt that she and Vincent understood each 
other absolutely, no matter how long or 
how far apart they were. Just as she 
thought of him, he thought of her, longed 
for her. Her only trouble was this dread; 
if only it were not Eddie who were taking 
her to him! It seemed to cast a shadow 
upon the boldness and beauty of their love 
to dupe a creature so blameless and so gen- 
erous as Eddie. 

He was late. It had grown dark, and 
the lamp in the parlor was lighted, and she 
and her mother sat in there, talking—a 
word now and then, and long, long silences. 
They had nothing to say to each other. 
Angelica’s heart had flown forward to meet 
her lover, while her mother’s brain strug- 
gled wearily with the problems of the min- 
ute, of the next week, of some one’s iron- 
ing, some one else’s scrubbing, of whether 
she were going to earn enough to keep her- 
self from getting ill again. They were ef- 
fectually separated now. 

Came a brisk ring at the bell, and Mrs. 
Kennedy went to open the door. 

“Come in, sir!” Angelica heard her say. 

“ Mrs. Kennedy?” replied Eddie’s voice. 
“T hope you’re better?” 

“Thank you, sir, I’m quite well again. 
Won’t you step in?” 

Angelica greeted him with an uncertain 
smile; she didn’t know what his attitude 
would be. But he was certainly not vexed, 
or cold, or suspicious; he was simply ex- 
cited, not himself. 
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“ Well!” he said. “ I’ve done it!” 

“ Done what?” she asked. 

“ T’ve enlisted.” 

“ You’re going to the war?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But I thought you didn’t approve of it. 
You said it was beastly, and everything.” 

“ Yes, I do think so; but—” 

He hesitated, frowning. He didn’t know 
how to explain; didn’t, as a matter of fact, 
honestly wish to explain. His motive in 
going was purely selfish; he hoped in battle 
to make more of a man of himself, to glo- 
rify himself. It was the same impulse 
which sent him to historical books and to 
tremendous days of work—his earnest, 
priggish, sublime desire to perfect himself. 
He believed—like how many others! —that 
he would come back from the war a new 
man. 

“T think I ought to go,” he said, and 
was immediately ashamed of this self-right- 
eous phrase. 

Angelica, to tell the truth, was not much 
impressed by the war. It never stirred or 
moved her much at any time. She felt 
neither belligerent nor pacifist. She sim- 
ply took it for granted. She was one of 
those peasant natures for whom it is quite 


impossible to feel either love or hate in the 


abstract. She could have hated with royal 
hatred a German who molested her, but 
she had no ill-will toward a German who 
invaded Belgium. And as for fine phrases 
about it, her rough and vigorous mind re- 
jected them all. Ought to go? Why ought 
he to go? Just what did he expect to 
accomplish? 

However, she didn’t say this, any more 
than she allowed the least -hint of her great 
relief to show. That was the first thought 
that crossed her mind—how much better 
it would be if Eddie were away! 

Mrs. Kennedy shook her head. 

“Tt’s too bad!” she said. “ Think of 
your poor mother!” 

Eddie could find nothing to say to that. 

“Suppose you should be killed?” Mrs. 
Kennedy went on, with a sort of severity, 
as if she were speaking to a person who 
persistently sat in a draft. 

“Tt wouldn’t matter very much,” said 
Eddie, with a faint smile. “ Good night, 
Mrs. Kennedy! Be sure to take care of 
yourself!” 

Angelica followed him out and climbed 
into the car beside him. Those last words 
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of his had hurt her, had brought to her 
mind the thought of his loneliness, and 
memories of his kindnesses and of his little, 
oddly touching traits. She was pursued by 
a great remorse and a great regret. 

“ T’m sorry you’re going!” she said, with 
a break in her voice. 

“TI know you are; but don’t be senti- 
mental about it. I couldn’t stand that. Be 
cheerful!” 

“T’m not sentimental,” she said, forcing 
her voice to be steady. ‘“ Only—I think a 
lot of you. Every one ’Il miss you.” 

“No!” replied Eddie. “No one will 
miss me, except perhaps you. No one else 
at all, Angelica.” 

They were spinning along dark country 
roads now, and he could not see her 
stealthy tears. She was thinking—wasn’t 
she perhaps a fool to let him go? 

“Oh, I am sorry!” she said again. 
wish I could have—” 

“T know!” he said. 
I—don’t blame you. 

“You are!” 

“No, I’m not. There’s nothing about 
me that a girl like you could fall in love 
with. I know that with women that’s the 
chief thing—love; but men are made of 
coarser stuff. Even if you didn’t love me, 
Angelica, I—I wish you would marry me. 
I’m not boasting, but I could do a great 
deal for you. If you could only hear how 
other men speak of me! I’m doing bigger 
things in business— all the time. I—I 
know I seem like a fool. Maybe I am, at 
home; but I’m not a fool in finance. I'll 
be one of the richest men in the country 
some day, Angelica.” 

“T never thought you were a fool. In- 
deed, I think you’re wonderful. I think 
you’re—I’m sure you'll do whatever you 
set out to do.” 

“But wouldn’t you like to help me? 
Things are so muddled and wasteful at 
home now. If I had a wife like you, An- 
gelica, to manage there for me, while I’m 
away! I meed you so much!” 

“Oh, deary!” she cried. ‘“ Please don’t! 
I’m so sorry, but I just can’t!” 

He drove silently for a long time, until 
the lights of that home of his—named with 
such Eddie-like pomposity —came into 
view. Then he said, quite serenely and 
kindly: 

“T’ll be your friend, anyway, Angelica— 
always!” 


“Ty 


“ You can’t help it. 
I’m not lovable.” 


(To be continued in the August number of Munsey’s Macaztne) 











inflicts bitter puniShment on a land 

which does not reciprocate his blan- 
dishments, and where men both live and 
die at a speed which allows them small 
leisure for abstruse problems, the inhabi- 
tants are wont to answer intriguing puzzles 
with a purely local proverb: 

“‘ That’s as easy as tellin’ who stole Mur- 
phy’s horse.” 

The proverb is of uncertain age. The 
sheriff might determine the matter by search 
of ancient records; but he is too busy mak- 
ing new ones to care to take the trouble— 
and it isn’t essential, anyway. It suffices that 
it had its origin in days when horse-steal- 
ing, in Cochise County, was the most cap- 
ital of crimes. One might commit a mere 
murder, or steal the other fellow’s wife, and 
hope to survive the incident and the mem- 
ory thereof. Murder usually had an ex- 
tenuating circumstance; and the public 
mind was prone to look to the husband to 
adjust an affair of the other sort, if indeed 
he were not its beneficiary. 

Without further preambling, the Cochise 
saying incepted on the morning when Mur- 
phy—I suppose his other name was Mi- 
chael—missed a favorite cow-pony from its 
accustomed place in his corral, and rode 
fifteen miles in to Middlemarch on an in- 
ferior animal, to find the object of his 
anxiety tied to the rail in front of Sugar- 
loaf Jensen’s Slaughterhouse. Is it neces- 
sary to explain that Jensen’s place was a 
saloon? 

Murphy was small and excitable. He 
entered the Slaughterhouse, selected by eye 
the only man present whom he did not 
know, and shrilly taxed him with the eques- 
trian misappropriation. 

There were two ways in which an inno- 
cent man, familiar with the Cochise code, 
might have met such an accusation. One 
was by the instantaneous and deadly me- 
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diation of a chunk of lead forty-five-hun- 
dredths of an inch in diameter — which 
would subsequently have necessitated fur- 
ther proof of innocence—and the other was 
to laugh pleasantly, offer an amiable and 
preferably plausible explanation, and then 
to purchase moisture at the bar for all 
throats present. 

In ignorance of the code, or for other 
motives which might be open to question, 
the stranger did neither. He had been 
leaning against the end of the bar nearest 
the open door. He was larger by many 
pounds and inches than Murphy, who con- 
stituted the only obstacle between him and 
the door. He seemed to decide at once 
that he would go outside and continue his 
acquaintance with Murphy’s property, 
probably with a view to departing from 
Middlemarch as fast as that property could 
carry him. 

Leaving his second drink of whisky un- 
tasted behind him, he acted on the resolve 
with alacrity and swinging fists. One might 
construct an adage from what followed. It 
would be to this effect—never judge a Mur- 
phy by the size of him. 

When what happened had happened 
and although both men wore firearms, 
neither had recourse to them — Murphy, 
escorted by numerous friends, whose assis- 
tance he had steadfastly declined, marched 
his prisoner down the street to the harness 
and hardware establishment of Joe Banks, 
the Middlemarch deputy sheriff. 

Banks came from behind his counter, 
heard the accusation, and looked at the 
captive, who was a tallish, stocky young 
fellow with cool blue eyes and a shock of 
fair hair that grew long at the nape of his 
neck. 

“‘ Ef I ever seen him afore, I misremem- 
ber the occasion,” said Banks. 

The prisoner said nothing. He was taken 
into a room behind the store, which served 
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as morgue or lockup, as the case might be, 
and there tied fast in a comfortless wooden 
chair. Shades of night were falling fast 
around one of Murphy’s eyes; and there 
was a trickle of blood from a corner of the 
stranger’s mouth. 

Deputy Banks tore a corner from a sheet 
of wrapping-paper and began to take Mur- 
phy’s deposition. Such a proceeding was 
deemed superfluous in the case of the 
stranger. To employ modern vernacular, 
that individual had “ settled his own hash.” 

Already there was talk in the street of a 
necktie-party—an occurrence entirely in 
accord with Cochise sentiment of the pe- 
riod. Authority, personified in Joe Banks, 
could be reckoned upon for only perfunc- 
tory objection. Official opinion was that it 
would serve to entertain the boys; that 
they would do it anyhow, in spite of resis- 
tance, if they took the notion; and that it 
would spare the county a needless expense. 

Murphy, who certainly was the aggrieved 
party, had no homicidal desire. Besides 
being an excellent fighter when occasion 
might demand, he was an eminently peace- 
ful man. He had come down to Cochise 


from Minnesota a number of years before, 
and, though he had many times seen death 


both sudden and violent, he had not be- 
come accustomed to it. He fidgeted while 
the deputy questioned. 

“ Hope the boys won’t take it inter their 
fool haids ter do nothin’ "bout this,” he 
suggested. 

“Which they prob’ly will,” remarked 
Joe, “ bein’ daid sot ag’in’ all manner o’ 
sin. What time did yuh say yuh missed 
yore horse?” 

“Bout two hours back. I mooched 
right over here ter tell yuh, never suspi- 
cionin’ as how I’d find the horse here too. 
But say, Joe, I’d hate ter have this sort 0’ 
thing happen ‘count o’ me. I only wants 
my horse. I don’t mind the eye he gin 
me ’—jerking a thumb toward the rear 
door. 

“Which it looks like hell,” consoled 
Banks. 

‘“* But ef he’ll make some sort o’ reason- 
able palaver, don’t yuh reckon it could be 
fixed with the boys, Joe? Couldn’t it?” 

“T calc’late he won’t git much chanst 
ter make any explanation furder’n he’s done 
a’ready, tryin’ ter make tracks an’ a stick- 
in’ that there eye onto yore face,” answered 
Banks dryly. “ In co’se I'll do what I kin, 
Murph, bein’ bound ter as an officer of the 
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law,” he added, without firmness; “ but 
what kin one man do with this passel 0’ 
hellions ‘round hereaways when they gits 
started, tell me?” 

While Murphy was shaking his head, 
another horseman arrived in Middlemarch, 
riding from the north. This individual an- 
swered to the name of Ben Tarker, and he 
rode range for old Red-Hog Heidecker up 
in Warren Valley. After five years’ ac- 
quaintance he held the respect of a com- 
munity which was incurious as to a man’s 
antecedents so long as he was disposed to 
look it in the eye, to mind his own con- 
cerns, and not to tamper with the eighth 
commandment as applied to horse-flesh. 

But on the inner surface of Tarker’s up- 
per left arm, where no Cochisian had ever 
seen, in ineradicable tattooing, were the 
initials “J. C.” Of course, they might 
have stood for “ Jersey Central,” or “ Jim 
Crow,” or “ just curiosity.” Certainly they 
did not stand for “ Benjamin Tarker.” 

Tarker tethered his horse to the rail in 
front of the Slaughterhouse, and entered. 
He was a tall, lean chap, tireless and pow- 
erful, and extraordinarily easy in all his 
movements, which, save for a faint creak- 
ing of leather, were noiseless. His face was 
pleasant, for all that its outstanding feature 
was an enormous drooping black mustache. 
He was thirty, or younger. 

He cast a surprised glance around the 
barroom, which, except for its proprietor, 
was empty. 

“I told yuh that there liquid calamity 
o’ yourn would be the death of a he-man 
one o’ these days, so I did, Sugarloaf,” he 
observed; “ but I didn’t ‘low as it would 
extingulate the hull outfit at one fell swoop. 
Where hev yuh buried ’em? An’ which 
kind an’ thoughtful brother left mine 
poured an’ settin’?” 

He pointed to the glass which the stran- 
ger had abandoned, and reached a hand 
for it. 

“ This here,” returned Sugarloaf, swiftly 
forestalling him by removing it, “ hain’t 
been paid fer, ner I reckon as how it won’t 
be, neither. A stranger man rides in a 
whiles back on Shorty Murphy’s horse, 
which he borries without astin’. While he 
drinks one an’ pours another, Shorty comes 
trailin’, an’ they handles each other some 
around here. Now I reckon the boys will 
be huntin’ fer a cottonwood which hain’t 
been used afore, ter deckerate the stranger 
man’s corpse onter.” 








Tarker was suddenly attentive. 

“ Stranger man, eh? How lookin’?” 

“Bout yore frame-up, but beefier, yal- 
ler hair, smooth face, an’ ruther travel- 
worn. What ’ll yuh have, Ben?” 

“ Well, I'll jest pay now fer that whisky 
the stranger man didn’t drink.” Tarker 
tossed a coin on the bar. “ But I won’t 
drink it none, neither. See you later fer 
mine.” 

He turned and strode soundlessly into 
the street. 

“ Now, that’s what I’d call plumb curi- 
ous!” murmured Sugarloaf, staring after 
the range-rider. 

He drank the derelict whisky himself, 
and began a vigorous washing of long-neg- 
lected glasses. They would be in demand 
later. 

In the street Tarker proceeded slowly, 
and casually gathered information. By 
the time he entered Joe Banks’s store, he 
knew as much about the peculation of Mur- 
phy’s horse as did the deputy. 

“ Hello, Joe!” he greeted, stepping si- 
lently to the counter, where the official was 
poring over an account-book. 

Banks started nervously, and cast a 
quick, explanatory glance toward the shelf 
where he had taken care to lay his revolver 
—so that he could truthfully say, if the 
question should come up, that he had been 
taken unawares and beaten to it. 

“Why, hello yo’se’f, Ben!” he answered. 

Tarker, who had followed the glance, 
smiled. 

“I ain’t startin’ no hostilities, Joe,” he 
said. “I’m simply astin’ mought a man 
lay an eye or two onter the hombre yuh 
got in yander?” 

He nodded toward the rear door. 

“Shore, shore; jest walk in an’ help 
yo’se’f, Ben,” assented Banks. ‘“ Which 
yuh won’t see a big heap, though. Yuh’d 
oughta see leetle Murph. He licked this 
feller an’ brung him in here; but he plumb 
got the wust of it doin’ it.” 

With the noiseless ease that character- 
ized all his movements, Tarker entered the 
room and closed the door behind him. 

The stranger, his legs thrust out before 
him, sat with his side to the door and his 
face toward an open window. Three bare- 
headed boys clung to the sill outside, star- 
ing in round-eyed awe at the bound man. 
It was apparent that he was not returning 
their interest. He was unconscious of 
them; and his gaze, straying above their 
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heads, was fixed upon the purple summits 
of the Dragoon Mountains, a score of miles 
away. 

He did not hear Tarker enter; and not 
until his ears became aware of softly creak- 
ing leather within a yard of him did he turn 
his remarkably vivid blue eyes to regard 
the intruder. The scrutiny was brief and 
impersonal; then his gaze went back to the 
mountains. 

“ Yuh hain’t almighty enthusiastic ’bout 
receivin’ callers, air yuh?” queried Tarker, 
halting close beside the chair. 

“No, I hain’t,” answered the other in- 
differently, without shifting his eyes. 

Tarker, tugging at his mustache, con- 
sidered the prisoner for a moment. Then 
he raised his fists swiftly and made a fear- 
ful:grimace of simulated fury at the trio of 
urchins. The three heads bobbed from 
sight as one, and six bare fleeing feet spat- 
ted the earth. Tarker, chuckling, dipped 
a hand into his shirt-pocket and extended 
it before the prisoner’s face. 

“ Ever see that afore?” he asked. 

On his palm lay a gold locket an inch in 
diameter, attached to a slender chain, long 
enough to have encircled a woman’s neck 
and allowed the pendant to rest upon her 
bosom. 

As the stranger concentrated his gaze 
upon the little glittering heap, a slight 
crease became apparent between his eyes; 
but it passed. When he turned them again 
to the questioner’s face, they were un- 
clouded. 

‘“* Huh?” he grunted. 

“T axed yuh, did yuh ever see this here 
locket afore?” 

Tarker spoke patiently, almost lightly. 
The other man, continuing to look at him, 
smiled. 

“Why, now, I mought hev, an’ then 
agin it mought hev been only one some- 
thin’ like,” he replied. ‘“ There ain’t noth- 
in’ onusual "bout it, is there?” 

“There mought be, stranger; there 
mought be.” Tarker’s tones indicated pre- 
occupation. His next words were ‘spoken 
in a lowered voice. “ Ef so be as yuh hev 
seen it afore, I wants to opine that mebbe 
yuh didn’t steal Murphy’s horse!” 

Unfalteringly the blue eyes of the stran- 
ger met Tarker’s searching brown ones. 

“ Stranger,” he said at length, also in a 
lowered voice, “ that there locket in yore 
hand belongs to my wife.” 

A sudden spasm shook Tarker’s bronzed 
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features, and his open hand closed. On 
silent feet he crossed to the window, where 
he, too, became absorbed in the far, ir- 
regular profile of the Dragoons against the 
sky. Behind him the stranger smiled a 
curious smile. 

“ There’s a picture in this locket,” Tar- 
ker said, after a long pause, in which the 
prisoner’s watchful eyes had narrowed. 


“ T know it, and it ain’t my picture. It’s 


that of some one she set a big store by a 
Le’s see—’pears ter me his 


long time ago. 
name was Joe.” 

Tarker’s tall figure quivered. 

“ And her name—-yore wife’s name?” he 
asked, his voice sunk to gentleness. 

“ Amy.” 

“It ain’t none o’ my business, stranger, 
but kin yuh tell me why—yore wife hain’t 
tore out that picture?” 

“ Stranger, ef I could answer that there 
question, I’d know as much about women 
as God that made ’em.” 

Back from the window Tarker strode 
with decision. His face was unreadable. 

“Yuh didn’t steal Murphy’s horse,” he 
said. “ Yuh bought it. Yuh bought it 
off’n a squint-eyed Mexican with a scar on 
his left cheek, an’ yuh paid him five gold 
eagles. Ef yuh was ter happen ter see that 
Mex ’round here, say some time afore night, 
yuh’d be likely ter recognize him, an’ put 
up some holler. An’ yuh jumped Murphy 
—well, because yuh was nervous that the 
horse was stole, an’ yuh might not be able 
ter dig up no proof that yuh bought it— 
sabe?” 

The prisoner’s hard blue eyes were genu- 
inely grateful. 

“ Stranger, 
man!” he said. 

Tarker, without answering, bent, slipped 
the locket and chain into the breast pocket 
of the other’s shirt, and left the room and 
the building, carrying with him a great as- 
tonishment at the cumulative weight of 
minor coincidences. 

If the rattlesnake hadn’t rattled; if his 
horse hadn’t shied; if a sun-ray hadn’t been 
shining, at that one particular instant, 
where the bit of gold lay at the foot of a 
cactus beside the trail— 

He laughed, took a folded paper from 
his pocket, shook it out, and set a lighted 
match to it. It was a poster offering a re- 
ward of one thousand dollars for the appre- 
hension of Buck Leonard, wanted by the 
high authorities of the commonwealth of 


yo’re shore an_ all-white 
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Arizona because of an impressive list of 
nervous misdeeds. 

“Ef he ain’t a horse-thief, I s’pose he 
ain’t a train-robber neither, ner any of: 
them other things,” muttered Tarker, let- 
ting the charred paper drift from his fin- 
gers and mingle its ashes with the dust. 
“ Pore little Amy!” 

And so Ben Tarker, whose arm bore the 
tattooed initials “ J. C.,” and who had been 
driven from home because of circumstan- 
tial evidence pointing to him as the doer 
of a deed which he had not done, sighed, 
shook his head, and went to the Slaughter- 
house for his promised drink. 

There he found Big Dick Lipscomb and 
kindred spirits settling details. He joined 
the group. 

“When’s it comin’ off?” he asked Big 
Dick, who could be looked to not only for 
information, but for authority, in a pro- 
ceeding of the sort contemplated. 

““ Mos’ any time after dinner,” replied 
Dick. “ Reckon Joe’d like ter see it done 
afore, so’s ter save him wastin’ grub on 
the cuss; but I hates ter hang a man on an 
empty stummick—hisn er mine.” 

“ Keep, won’t it, twell I mosey up ter 
Heidecker’s an’ round up the outfit?” pur- 
sued Tarker. “ The boys ’d kinder holt it 
against us ef they was ter miss the fun.” 

“Shore! Run along an’ fotch ‘em— 
there'll be a heap o’ time,” Big Dick 
agreed. 

Ten minutes later Tarker rode north at 
a leisurely pace; but no sooner was he past 
a clump of cottonwoods which hid the ap- 
proach to the town than he put aside all 
appearance of leisure and spurred his horse 
to a furious gallop. Nor did he proceed 
directly to Heidecker’s, though he reached 
that destination ultimately, one hour after 
noon. 

At noon Banks, going in to feed the pris- 
oner, found him unaccountably cheerful, 
and they swapped a couple of jests. 

Something more than an hour later, a 
loud outcry called the deputy at a run to 
the back room. The captive was straining 
at his ropes, and his eyes were shining with 
excitement. 

“Lookee here, man, I hain’t no horse- 
thief!”” he proclaimed. ‘“ The Lord’s jest 
sent a man here on four laigs what kin 
prove it! Look an’ tell me ef a screw-eyed 
Mexican with a branded cheek hain’t jest 
ambled past that there winder. He’s the 
hombre I bought that horse off’n!” 
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“ Aw, hell!” responded Banks incredu- 
lously; but he hurried to the window. 
“ There’s a Mex turnin’ the buildin’, shore 
enough!” he announced in altered tones. 
“It’s Yaller Juan Mirando. Say, stranger, 
what mought yuh ‘low you gin him fer that 
there horse?” 

“ Fifty dollars, gold eagles.” 

“Tt was too damn much,” 
Banks. 

He went out to intercept Mirando. He 
did not have to go far. Yellow Juan had 
tethered his horse, and he met the deputy 
in the store. 

“ Geeve me two poun’ beeg nails, Meest’ 
Banks,” he asked, and rang a gold eagle on 
the counter. 

Banks’s eyes narrowed at sight of it. 
Under pretense of looking for the nails, he 
passed behind the counter and repossessed 
himself of his discarded six-gun. 

“Say, Juan,” he opened, holding the 
weapon conveniently behind the counter, 
“T heard yuh had the best of a horse deal 
this mornin’; how "bout it?” 


retorted 


Yellow Juan showed his teeth in a flash- 
ing smile; but Banks thought that his eyes 
were troubled. 

“ W’at yo’ mean?” he countered. 


“ There’s a stranger man in yander says 
yuh sold him a star-faced pony-horse,” said 
the deputy sternly. “ Did yuh?” 

Juan hesitated, and glanced shiftily from 
side to side. Banks’s revolver made a cas- 
ual appearance over the rim of the counter. 
The Mexican saw it, and stiffened; and 
though he was wont to supplement his con- 
versation with many gestures of his hands, 
he was careful to keep them quiet now as 
he answered, with evident reluctance: 

“‘ Vass, I sell a horse thees mornin’.” 

“Who to?” rapped out Banks. 

“ Beeg falla—so beeg.”’ 

Juan’s black eyes rolled and lifted, mea- 
suring the height which he dared not indi- 
cate otherwise, though his hands were 
twitching with eagerness to supplement the 
description. 

“ Fer how much?” 

“ Feefty dollar, del oro.” The Mexican 
looked at the eagle which lay upon the 
counter. “ Why, he tell yo’? What a 
matter anyhow, Meest’ Banks?” 

“Put ’em up—an’ shut up!” 

Banks vaulted the counter and called to 
a man who was passing in the street. It 
chanced that it was Murphy. He had a 
piece of raw beef tied over his eye. 
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“What’s up, Joe?” he queried, taking 
notice of the six-gun, and of Juan’s strained 
attitude. 

“Pears like we-all been bayin’ up the 
wrong tree,” replied the deputy. “ This 
here’s the hombre what stole yore horse. 
Sold it to t’other feller fer five eagles.” 

“Hell yuh says! I’d ’a’ sold him my- 
se’f for three,” volunteered Murphy. 

“Mebbe yuh kin yit.” Banks inserted 
dexterous fingers in the Mexican’s pocket, 
and laid four other gold pieces beside their 
fellow on the counter. ‘“ Help me with this 
hombre.” 

Despite his sputtered protestations in a 
curious mixture of English and Spanish, 
Mirando was hustled into the rear room, 
and made to exchange places with the big 
blond stranger, whom he saluted with a 
volley of curses, not loud but shrill. The 
stranger laughed, and accepted his release 
with becoming humility. 

“In co’se the best of us makes mistakes,” 
said Banks, when the three white men had 
returned to the store; “ but why in per- 
ticklar hell didn’t yuh say yuh bought that 
horse, ’stid o’ whangin’ inter Shorty like 
yuh done?” 

““ Yes—why?” echoed Murphy, fingering 
the beefsteak. 

“Well, I reckoned, ef the horse were 
stole, the hombre what sold him ter me 
wouldn’t linger ’round these diggin’s—an’ 
there I was,” explained the stranger. “I 
plumb lost my haid.” 

Banks returned him his gun and pointed 
to the five eagles. 

“‘ There’s the price o’ the horse.” 

“Say, I got ears as long as a old he- 
mule,” said the stranger, addressing Mur- 
phy. “ Didn’t I hear yuh opine as how 
yuh’d part with that there horse fer thirty 
dollar?” 

Murphy admitted that he had so stated. 

“ Then jest take forty, an’ show me the 
pony. I calc’late the extry eagle ’ll allevi- 
ate the sufferin’ in yore eye, fer which I 
asts yer pardon in the bargain.” The 
stranger handed over four of the gold 
pieces. “ Now, ef yuh’ll obleege me by 
showin’ me ’round ter the post-office, I’ll 
set up red licker fer the boys right hand- 
some, an’ then I'll hit the trail afore an- 
other catastrophe lays its claws on the 
scruff of my neck. Hombres, this hain’t 
my lucky town!” 

“ Which I begs ter differ—but ’tain’t no 
matter,” observed Banks. 
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The deputy was thinking of the junction 
which might have been effected between 
the parting guest and the limb of a cotton- 
wood. 

Murphy and the released prisoner de- 
parted as amicably as if there had been no 
damaged eye between them; and half an 
hour later the stranger rode out of Middle- 
march on Murphy’s horse, leaving in the 
several bosoms which had lately sheltered a 
righteous desire to hang him only a senti- 
ment of polite regret at the loss of his good 
company. 

Preparations for the necktie-party did 
not languish because of his departure. If 
anything, they became more enthusiastic. 
A horse had been stolen—a man must 
swing; and the fact that Providence had 
chosen to elect a Mexican to the leading 
role did but add zest to the occasion. All 
that was lacking was the promised presence 
of the cowboy contingent from Red-Hog 
Heidecker’s. 

In the prison-room behind the hardware 
store the protestations of Yellow Juan be- 
came less heated, and, by inverse ratio, 
more intelligible. Banks, who had contem- 
plated the employment of a gag, ended by 
going in to listen. When he came out, the 
face of the deputy reflected a mixture of 
consternation and anger so comical that 
one might have thought he had inadver- 
tently swallowed his chewing-tobacco. 

After kicking at a roll of fence-wire, to 
the detriment of his boots, he climbed upon 
his counter, elevated his angular knees to 
his chin, and lapsed into profound thought. 

Shortly after three o’clock Ben Tarker 
and the Red-Hog Heidecker outfit clat- 
tered into Middlemarch from the north and 
preempted all vacancies at the horse-rail 
and bar of the Slaughterhouse, where com- 
merce once more had lifted up its head and 
sung. 

Tarker was slow in hitching his horse. 
As the last of his companions jingled 
through Sugarloaf’s doorway, he slipped 
the knot and swung again to the saddle. 
He rode down the street and entered 
Banks’s store. 

The deputy, who was still sitting on the 
counter, saw the cow-man coming, and 
shifted his hands hastily behind his knees. 

“ Reckon the boys ’ll be relievin’ yuh o’ 
the care of that ornery cuss right soon,” 
said Tarker, halting before him and nod- 
ding toward the rear room. “I comes ter 
tip yuh, so’s yuh kin find convenient busi- 
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ness somewhere else. Or does we-all hev 
ter use fo’ce?” 

He winked ‘significantly, and his eye 
sought the shelf where he had last seen 
Banks’s revolver. The weapon was no 
longer there. The deputy’s veiled scrutiny 
of his visitor’s face was keen. 

“Yuh ’pears powerful sot on extingula- 
tin’ this hombre,” he suggested casually, 
after making mental note that Tarker was 
apparently unaware of the exchange of 
prisoners. 

“Shore I does!” returned Tarker, seem- 
ing to be surprised. “In co’se! Hain’t a 
horse-thief the meanest work o’ Satan—ter 
be strung up wherever cotched, as a warn- 
in’ an’ a scarecrow ter the evil-doers?” 

Under the brim of the broad hat which 
sat low over his face the eyes of the deputy 
were puzzled and anxious. He loved this 
man well. 

“ Say, Ben,” he said irrelevantly, “ I’m 
a needin’ of a small loan. Kin yuh 
obleege?”’ 

“ All I got in the poke, Joe,” replied 
Tarker promptly. He thrust a hand into 
his pocket, and extended it with a number 
of gold and silver coins shining in its palm. 
“ Help yo’se’f. Why, what—” 

Banks had made no motion to accept the 
proffered money. Instead, after one sharp 
glance at it, he had moved his knees slight- 
ly apart; and between his boot-tops the 
muzzle of his six-gun pointed steadily at 
the other man’s chest. 

“ Put ’em up, Ben!” 

Tarker obeyed, and the coins jingled 
upon the floor. 

“ Air yuh plumb locoed, Joe?” 

“‘ Some one is, shore’s ye’re wearin’ hair 
pants,” retorted Banks with gloomy em- 
phasis. “I’m aimin’ ter diskiver which. 
Turn ‘round an’ back up. Now then ”— 
when he had possessed himself of Tarker’s 
revolver—‘ I calls yer attention to the fac’ 
that one o’ them eagles is plugged.” 

*“* An’ what bearin’ mought that hev on 
stickin’ me up thisaway?” demanded Tar- 
ker aggrievedly, facing around and lower- 
ing his hands. “ Fust time I ever knowed 
a man astin’ fer a loan to be so damn per- 
ticklar—an’ I ‘lows I kin make a plugged 
eagle good!” 

“‘Lookee here, Ben,” replied the deputy 
somberly, ignoring the irony. “ As be- 
tween jest us two, I asts yuh, where did 
yuh git that plugged eagle?” 

“ An’ I asts you, Joe, why air yuh so 








daid sot on ascertainin’ the pedigree of 
that same coin?” 

Banks turned back the brim of his som- 
brero, disclosing his troubled countenance. 

“ Cos’, ter a sartain p’int, I does my 
dooty regardless o’ friend or foe. Ef a 
bunch o’ hellions takes a man out’n my 
hands an’ strings him ter a cottonwood fer 
thievin’ of a horse, I aims ter bear with it, 
reflectin’ as how they saves the jedge’s val- 
lyble time an’ the taxpayers’ dollars, also 
as how I can’t he’p myse’f nohow; but—/ 
gits the man! Now that stranger ‘lowed as 
how he bought that horse off’n Yaller Juan 
Mirando, an’ Yaller Juan, happenin’ along, 
admits the transaction, an’ I lets the stran- 
ser go—which he does prompt, payin’ Mur- 
phy four eagles fer the horse an’ takin’ it 
with him. Juan stands ter hang pronto, 
an’ he does a lot of cat-squawlin’, an’ fin- 
ishes by declarin’ that he bought the horse 
off’n another hombre fer three eagles an’ 
six dollars Mex—an’ that one o’ the eagles 
was plugged. Likewise an’ furdermore, he 
mentions a name.” 

The eyes of the two men met and clung. 

Across Tarker’s bronzed cheeks crept a 
dark tide of rising blood. He had dissimu- 
lated much; but that flush was genuine. 
Banks, who, despite his suspicions, had 
looked at him hopefully, noticed the sign, 
and his heart fell. 

“ Hell!” he said helplessly. “ Why, I’d 
as lief ’a’ thought I’d done it myse’f in my 
sleep as yuh, Ben—yes, liefer. Why, Ben, 
I got sech a trust in yuh that even now, ef 
yuh was ter say ter me, ‘ Joe, I didn’t take 
that there horse,’ I’d believe in yuh, spite 
o” hell.” 

Tarker swallowed hard, but seemed -to 
find no answer; only the flush on his cheeks 
deepened. 

A shuffling step across the floor caused 
both men to start nervously. The new- 
comer was Pop Merrihew, the Middlemarch 
postmaster, near-sighted and doddering. 

“Ben Tarker hereabout?” he asked. 
“Oh, that yuh, Ben? I thought I seen 
yore horse outside. Here’s a passel fer yuh, 
Ben.” 

He held out a small packet wrapped in 
dirty paper. Tarker took it with a mut- 
tered acknowledgment, and Merrihew 
shambled out, without sensing the static 
atmosphere into which he had intruded. 

Mechanically Tarker opened the parcel. 
He started as five gold coins clinked into 
his palm, followed by a chain and locket. 


WHO STOLE MURPHY’S HORSE? 











There was a letter in the packet, too—a 
lead-pencil scrawl. It read thus: 


Pard, heres yore money, likewise the locket. 
You done me a good turn i doan no yit the why, 
so now i does you one. It aint my wifes locket, 
pard, which i aint never had no wife. i gets it 
in the way uv bizness, which i takes it off a young 
woman on a §. P. train a spell back. She peared 
to set a store by it too and she did raze pertickler 
hell, which i wudnt hev tuk it only bizness was 
dam slow. 

i got the other stuff holed up in the Dragoons 
where i aims to git it agin when my whiskers is 
growed. But i plum overluked this here locket an 
then i throwed it away. 

Now you take a tip frum me, pard, an luk in 
back uv the picter in the locket. i did, thats 
why i throwed it away. i was feared it ud fotch 
me bad luck. Furdermore that there gal wuzzent 
wearin of no weddin ring, an there wuz a sort uv 
lonesome luk in her eyes, which she wuz a dam 
pritty gal, an her ticket—funny how a feller will 
remember leetle things at big times—that ticket 
said she wuz bound fer Durango. 

Now ef it will holp eny, pard, i here sez in 
ritin that i stole that horse all rite, tuk it outen 
a corral with a ole longhorn skull a settin on the 
gatepost. i made a fool play with Murphy, but 
i hed somethin bigger on my mind jest then. 
Good-by, pard. 

As the significance of this message pene- 
trated Tarker’s consciousness, it crowded 
out both his surroundings and his situation 
as completely as if they had not existed. 
And Banks, reading in his friend’s face that 
something was passing, offered no untimely 
reminder. 

Tarker crumpled the letter, thrust it 
with the coins into his pocket, and opened 
the locket. 

The picture, which stared up at him from 
its golden frame in the aimless manner of 
all pictures, was as he might have looked 
five years before—as he might look now, 
shorn of his mustache and bleached of the 
tan which the Cochise sun and winds had 
put upon him. 

With fingers that trembled slightly, he 
pried away the thin retaining band, and 
the portrait fell into his hand. A small 
piece of folded paper fluttered toward the 
floor, but did not reach it. Tarker snatched 
it out of the air and unfolded it. Again the 
nervous trembling of his fingers as he saw 
the writing—only a few brief sentences and 
a name: 

I never believed that you did what they said 
you did, Jack. I never shall believe it. I loved 
you, and I shall always love you. I am writing 
out my belief in you, and I shall put it in your 
locket with your picture, dear Jack, and wear 
them always. I think it will make my _ heart 


feel better—where it is already written so deeply. 
Amy. 
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Tarker groaned, and his fingers tightened 
on the fragile fabric of the message in a 
grip which would have made a strong man 
wince. What a source of comfort had been 
withheld from him through the years! How 
strangely it had come to him now! He 
would go to her at once, and look her in the 
eyes, and tell her that her faith had been 
justified. Yes, he would go— 

He drew a long breath, squared his 
shoulders, lifted his head and faced—Joe 
Banks. 

His shoulders slumped from their proud 
poise, and the glad light went out from his 
eyes. 

“ Ben, what ails yuh?” said Banks, in 
his sympathy forgetting the serious matter 
which lay between them, and which Tarker 
had remembered. “ Yuh looks like yuh’d 
dreamed of an angel an’ woke up an’ found 
it was a ghos’.” 

The simile was startling in its faithful- 
ness. Tarker recognized it with a harsh 
laugh. 

“T reckon I did, Joe,” he answered; 
“ an’ it was my own ghos’, a swingin’ by 
the neck ter a cottonwood tree.” 

While he made the gruesome jest, he 
was thinking. In a little time, now, the 
lynching party would come demanding its 
victim. How to balk it? 

How indeed? 

Tarker was not the first man who, actu- 
ated by a commendable but thoughtless im- 
pulse, had, to aid another, digged a pit for 
his own feet to stumble in. The irony of 
it! Freed by a girl’s faith to go to her, for 
the second time he stood condemned by 
false appearances, this time of his own 
contriving. 

True, he might deny complicity in the 
theft of the horse—surely there was more 
than one plugged golden eagle in the State 
of Arizona—but that would mean to hang 
the Mexican who had been his good-na- 
tured tool; and that he could in no wise 
allow. 

To tell the truth would entaii the admis- 
sion that he himself had been sailing under 
false colors; and to add the fact that he 
had connived at the escape of a horse-thief, 
and that horse-thief a desperado with a 
price upon his head — decidedly, such a 
course would be putting too great a strain 
on the friendship of the community. Some 
there were who would believe him and 
stand by him— probably the boys from 
Heidecker’s, certainly Joe Banks; but bad 
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blood would come of it—if it were not 
spilled outright and forthwith. 

There must be another way. There was! 

Swift as a striking rattlesnake, his right 
hand left his side, seized the barrel of 
the deputy’s revolver, deflected it, and 
wrenched the weapon away. . 

“ By Gawd, Tarker!” 

Banks came off his counter with clenched 
fists and snapping eyes. 

“ Sh-h, Joe! Go in there. 
do this, but I’m fo’ced.” 

And because of the regard which, horse- 
thief or not, he bore for the man, Banks 
swallowed his quick wrath and walked, 
though sullenly, ahead of him into the back 
room. 

Yellow Juan welcomed Tarker’s appear- 
ance with a shrill gabbling of relief. Mo- 
tioning Banks to stand to one side, the cow- 
man swiftly removed the Mexican’s bonds. 

“ Set, Joe!” 

Banks started to speak, thought better 
of it, and with a sneer sat down in the 
wooden chair. 

“‘ Juan,” said Tarker as he knotted the 
ropes, “ didn’t yuh tell me as how yuh was 
a goin’ back ter Mex pronto?” 

“* Si, Meest’ Tarker.” 

“ Well, I reckon yuh’d better be on yer 
way right sudden. I ’pears ter hev spilled 


I hates ter 


the cyards. Yuh jes’ vamose out’n that 
there winder, an’ I'll fotch yer horse 
around.” 


When Mirando had disappeared, Tarker 
stood straight and tall before his friend, 
and looked into his eyes. 

“ Joe,” he said earnestly, “I didn’t steal 
that there horse. Sarcumstances air sech 
that I cain’t make no proof—” 

“ Proof, hell!” interrupted Banks, his 
rugged face alight. “ Yer plain word’s good 
enough fer me, Ben.” 

“ Thankee, Joe.” The big cow-man 
reached down and squeezed the deputy’s 
hand. “I’m a keepin’ of yore six-gun, Joe, 
ole pard, an’ a leavin’ of mine. Take keer 
o’ yo’se’f, Joe!” 

He turned and stepped silently into the 
store. Two minutes later horses stamped 
in the alleyway, and Banks saw two wide- 
hatted figures bob past the window. One 
of them waved a hand. The pounding of 
hoofs died away in the distance. 

While Yellow Juan hastened south to- 
ward Mexico, Tarker rode into the sunset 
to catch a train which would take him to 
Durango. 
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man to settle with the taxi-driver and 
sped lightly into the studio apart- 
ment-building, a flash of silk and expensive 
fur coat and blond hair that glistened in the 
electric light. But George Trench soon 
followed her, slipping quietly past the hall- 
boy, who was fast asleep, and finding his 
own way to her door, which stood slightly 
ajar. 
Billie faced the door as he entered, her 
coat thrown off. In an evening frock of 
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dull gold, artfully plain and ultra smart, 
she made an exquisitely slender little figure 
of feminine perfection attained at huge ex- 
pense. From the soles of her gold slippers 


to the topmost strand of her gold hair she 
was a masterpiece. The city, lying in un- 
easy sleep for miles about them, had been 
born, had struggled to growth, had labored 
and suffered, to produce this, the perfect 
flower of its kind. 

“George, you can’t come in here,” she 
told him. 

George Trench grinned. He had an en- 
ticing grin. Even after that long evening 
of dining and dancing, not one strand of 
his sleek dark hair was awry. 

“ Sounds like the man who was in jail, 
Billie. ‘They can’t put me in for this,’ 
he said, but there he was!” 

“You know what I mean. It’s three 
G. M. right now, and getting worse every 
minute. I haven’t any dear, white-haired 
old mother to lean over the banisters in her 
nighty and say, ‘ Billie, won’t the young 
man stay to breakfast?’ But I’ve got a 
job, George, and a job’s a pretty good 
chaperon. The great outdoors is calling 
you. Do I make myself clear?” 

“You do, but just five minutes! 
something to tell you—”’ 

“Put it on ice. Anything ‘ll keep this 
weather.” 

“No, honest, this is dead serious. 


Got 


Billie, 


I’m broke. That taxi bandit cleaned me 
for my last bill.” 

“Oh! Why, that’s all right, Georgy. 
Toss me my bag, will you? Twenty, or 
fifty—a hundred if you say so.” 

“ But I don’t mean broke that way, my 
dear. I mean stony broke, cleaned out, 
Spurlos versenkt.” 

“ George!” 

“No, let me tell it all, please,” George 
Trench went on with a new sort of serious- 
ness. ‘I meant to go broke. Planned to 
spend it ali—and I did. I shot the whole 
wad! I want to tell you how it happened, 
and why. I had made about twenty thou- 
sand inside of two months. Just fell into 
it, mind you. A speculation—a chance I 
saw with the market upset after the war. 
Friends of mine said I was a bright busi- 
ness man, and a coming financial genius, 
and all that sort of thing; but I wasn’t. I 
was lucky, that’s all. Before that I always 
thought thirty-five dollars a week was a 
fine salary. Then I fell off the Woolworth 
tower and lit on a load of feathers. Well, 
Billie, I came to the big town with my loot, 
and I saw you and I said—what do you 
think I said, Billie?” 

Billie took up the story with a prompt- 
ness that left George’s mouth hanging 
slightly open. Her voice was chilly, not so 
much unkind as wearied by an oft-heard 
story. 

“George, you said, ‘ That’s the girl for 
me! There’s a girl that’s got all the class, 
and I'll bet my pile on her. If it costs me 
all I own, I’m going to show that little girl 
one heck of a good time; and by the time 
I’ve blown all my money on her I’ll have 
her believing I’m the only man in the 
world.’ That’s just what you said to your- 
self, wasn’t it?” 

George’s collar seemed to bind him. He 
passed a finger around his neck uneasily; 
but he acknowledged the hit with a grin. 
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“ Little Mme. Ouija!” he said, bowing 
in acclamation. 
“ How do I do it?” Billie went on, and 
now there was a taint of bitter mixed with 
the weariness of her tone. “So simple! I 


3 


suppose you think I’ve never heard 
that story before?” 

“Huh! My gosh, Billie!” George 
regained his self-control with an effort. 
“* See here!” he burst out. “ No matter 
how stale the story is, I love you. I love 
you, and want you to marry me, and I’m 
ready to buckle down and slave for you. 
I can make plenty, too, and give you every- 
thing you want, because I do—” 

“No!” said Billie. ‘“‘ You think you do. 
It amounts to the same thing just now, per- 
haps; but you only think it.” 
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“T tell you—” 

“ Listen to me, please, and don’t inter- 
rupt. George, there’s nothing in what you 
said that’s worth getting out an extra 
about. There have been others before you 

with that highly original declaration. 

They see a girl they like. They spend 
all they’ve got giving her a good 
time, and figure that when they’ve 
done the girl is going to spend 

the rest of her life cooking 

their waffles and ironing 

their other shirt. Will 

somebody tell me 


“GEORGE, YOU'RE 
NOT THE KIND OF 
MAN I'M GOING TO 
MARRY” 


how they get that way? 
Mind you, it’s always 
to give the girl a good 


time. That’s what they 
call it. They won’t be honest. They 
won’t say, even to themselves, that they’re 
spending the money to give themselves 
a good time, and admit that the girl’s a 
good little pal giving up a lot of eve- 
nings and beauty-sleep playing around 
with them. Of course the girl doesn’t con- 








tribute anything, even when she sits around 
grinning a silly smile, or dances herself 
lame and dizzy when she’d rather be at 
home and in bed. Oh, no, they do it all 
for her! Then, when the money’s gone, 
they wonder the girl doesn’t tumble into 
their arms out of sheer gratitude—and ar- 
range to keep her job after marriage so as 
to support the family! No, they won’t be 
honest and admit it’s pretty much a fifty- 
fifty proposition. Fifty-fifty? They think 
half of one per cent about lets her out.” 

Here George said, “ Stop!” The way he 
said it made of it a command that halted 
her. George had gone red like a winter 
sunset and faded again into a look as chilly 
as winter moonlight on snow. His anger 
was forty degrees below zero when he said 
steadily: 

“T told you that I really loved you, and 
meant to work like a dog for you the rest 
of my life. I’m not going to apologize for 
a thing like that, but—” 

She shook her head decisively. 

“Same old answer, George dear — no! 
But I am going to do you the honor of 
explaining. That’s something I never did 
before.” 

II 


“ George, you’re not the kind of man 
I’m going to marry,” she resumed. 

“ Oh!” 

“No, not the kind. You are the sort 
I’ve seen a lot of—and accepted lots of at- 
tention from, too. Lots of nice things 
they’ve done for me, I don’t deny it; but I 
paid for them. I played with them. I was 
a good little pal, and I earned those things. 
That was a fifty-fifty business, and I’m not 
ashamed of that; but marry one of them? 
Oh, my dear! Trouble with you is, George, 
you’re exactly like my father.” 

* Am I?” 

“Yes, and one of him was enough for 
our family. He was a spender, too. He 
didn’t have your luck, so he spent his at 
Al Grogan’s place around the corner, in- 
stead of along Broadway. Just the same, 
he spent it. And ma was a cleaner in office- 
buildings, a scrub-woman. Maybe you’ve 
seen ’em going to work some morning when 
you were going home to bed—women bun- 
died up in old clothes, wearing big, flap- 
ping shoes. Shuffle and flap, shuffle and 
flap—that’s the way they walk! Their 
hands are red and cracked open over the 
knuckles from lye in the soap. Every day 
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they push their dirty mops down miles of 
tiled corridors, till you’d think the mo- 
notony of it would drive ’em mad. And 
they breathe hard, like poor old truck- 
horses on a slippery grade.” 

Billie’s eyes were wide. They seemed to 
stare through George into some private hell 
of her own. An incongruous topic for a 
luxury-loving young woman in a golden 
party frock! It seemed to brush the gild- 
ing from her, leaving her older. Even her 
voice became less attractive. 

She giggled mirthlessly, a shocking punc- 
tuation to her thoughts. 

“Those are the women who marry the 
spenders, my dear! None of that in mine. 
About the only piece of advice ma ever had 
time to hand me always stuck. ‘If you’re 
ever damn fool enough to fave to get mar- 
ried,’ she told me, ‘ pick a hard-boiled guy. 
He’ll stint you, maybe grudge you the food 
you eat, maybe beat you—but if he dies, 
you’ve got something left to keep you out 
of shoving a mop the rest of your days.’ 
It was good advice, George, and I’m stick- 
ing to it. What I make on my job I save 
—and while it isn’t all you may hear, it’s 
good enough money at that; but my good 
times somebody else pays for. Help the 
boys spend it? Sure! And take what I 
can get without—well, making a fool of 
myself. But marry one? I laugh!” 

Billie stopped and looked ‘at George, 
standing stiff and white, angry and humil- 
iated. Swiftly her expression changed, 
warming and melting. She went to him 
and caught up his hands, pressing them 
against her heart. 

“It’s not your fault, George! You’re 
the spending kind, that’s all—like my old 
man. You're a good kid, and I like you a 
lot. But, George, my dear, you'll have to 
take the air just the same. Good night!” 

She said it with an interrogative note 
that begged him not to think too badly of 
her. 

George did not answer that question. 
He snatched his hands free and walked out 
of the room, slamming the door behind him. 

Billie Shannon continued to lean her 
arms on the mantel-top, her head bowed, 
deeply thoughtful. It was very late, and 
the monitor that ordered her life warned 
her that she would regret this waste of time 
when she had to get to her desk in the pub- 
licity department of the Freeman Amuse- 
ments, Incorporated, next morning. She 
lingered, nevertheless, and when finally she 
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raised her head she shook it impatiently to stick. Even worse to have the scorned lady 
rid her eyes of tears. casually intrude by telephone. 

She looked at the door that George had But the import of her message robbed 
slammed, and took one impulsive step to- him of resentment and left him terrified. 
ward it. Her eyes were hungry. An hour later, thoroughly scared, he met 
Billie at a park bench—the spot where so 
many fateful conferences are held. 

“T lost it, that’s the size of it,” was 
George’s greeting. ‘“ Sure, I remember you 
had me put it in my 
pocket when we left the 
Imperator—” 

“ George,” Billie in- 
terrupted soberly, “do 
you realize that was a 
diamond and platinum 
bracelet?” 
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Reason conquered impulse 
and bade her go to bed. She 
picked up the discarded wrap and 
started. On the stair her hand fumbled at 
i her wrist, and she stopped to wonder: 

“ Hang that bracelet! What did I do 
with it this time? I know—I had George Pn: a 

se! at Or or wee when = were in the LY, “IS GOING TO HAVE THE DEVIL's 
axi. did I: 
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I wonder! OWN TIME FIXING UP ANYTHING’ 











i “Good Lord, don’t I? And worth a for- 










GEORGE TRENCH was resentful when, tune, I suppose?” 
next day, the telephone brought him Billie Billie nodded soberly, her eyes on the 
Shannon’s voice. pavement. She seemed cold and strictly 
' It is a fine, soul-satisfying thing to shut commercial. 
3 a@ woman from your life with a slamming George stared at the pavement, too. 
door, but rather foolish and anti-climactic Finally he drew a deep breath. 
to have to knock at the slammed door a “How much did it—” he began, and 






moment later and ask for your hat and _ choked. 














“ Five thousand dollars.” 

“ Good night!” 

Billie’s voice was cool. 

“ T’ve been told by good judges that the 
price was quite reasonable.” 

“ Five thousand dollars!” 
George, aghast. “A 
gift, I suppose— 
from one of them?” 

“The spenders? 
That’s not like you, 
George! I’ve always 
stopped short of 
grand larceny. I 
bought it, and paid 
for it. Diamonds 
are always a pretty 
good investment.” 

“ Oh-h-h!” 

George’s groans 
seemed to rack 


repeated 


him. Billie quick- 
| ly looked away 
| from him. She 
widened the space 
between them on 
the bench, almost 
as if she had been 
afraid of doing 
just the opposite. 
“T trusted you with it,” she 
suggested briskly. 

“ Certainly.” George also 
became brisk. His chin was up 
again, and he looked directly at 
her. “I shall make it good. It 
will—you understood what I told you last 
night?” 

“Yes; you have spent all you had.” 

“ Of course I’ll go to work at once. I'll 
find something, start something, do some- 
thing, I assure you.” 
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“Of course you will! 
ceed, I’m sure.” 


And you'll suc- 


Under the circumstances, her words 
sounded just a little perfunctory. They 
were unnecessarily cruel, perhaps. Some- 


times women are that way. George writhed. 

“And meanwhile 
I'll advertise at once, 
Billie.” 

“Oh, of Course. 
Do that, George. 
But I could use the 
bracelet.” 

“ Billie!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean 
to be nasty. But— 
well, George, I 
bought the bracelet 
on deferred pay - 
ments. I thought if 
you would go to see Hugo 
Weiss, who sold it—” 

“Even time payments re- 
quire some money down,” 
George said patiently. “ And 
in the case of a five-thousand-dol- 
lar bracelet-—” 

“Yes, I know. But will you 
see him to-day? Weiss takes long 
chances on some of his customers; 
and I think—I know—he likes me. 
Will you go with me and talk to 
him?” 

“T could hardly refuse that,” 
George agreed formally. 

Yes, Hugo Weiss, by a lucky 
chance, had a duplicate of the 
lost bracelet. Billie tried it on her wrist, 
and her blue eyes brightened with woman’s 
instinctive appreciation of fine stones. 
Hugo Weiss listened to the tale of the 
lost bauble, his tongue clucking sympa- 
thetically. He was a man of middle age, 
slightly bald, his jowls blue with the close 
shaving of a heavy beard. Peering through 
thick-lensed spectacles, he looked a mild- 
mannered sort of condor. 

“Suppose, my dear, you should run 
along now?” Weiss said, when the tale was 
done. “ Take the bracelet with you. The 
gentleman will fix up all that business.” 

“The gentleman,” said George desper- 
ately, “is going to have the devil’s own 
time fixing up anything. In other words, 
Mr. Weiss, he is broke flatter than molasses 
on a plate.” 

“Run along, my dear!” said Weiss to 
Billie. “I know you; I take no chances.” 
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George and Hugo Weiss made a con- 
tract. In his pocket George had one lone- 
ly dollar bill, and on that foundation they 
began. He was committed, by a dollar 
down, to pay and keep on paying, until 
death or the full payment of five thousand 
dollars did relieve him. His watch and 
small personal jewelry went to Weiss; and 
for the rest he gave his note, his pledge, 
and first lien on whatsoever he should earn 
in the future. 

When the matter was arranged, George 
emerged and started southward along 
Broadway, a man in a daze. He realized 
that he faced a life sentence at hard labor 
for Hugo Weiss. And the cause of it all 
was a woman! 

IV 


Durinc the weeks that followed George 
did not actually starve, but the money in 
his pocket got so low that he thought a 
great deal about his next meal. Thinking 
about meals gave him an abnormal appe- 
tite. One day he spied a doughnut shop 
that promised cheap satisfaction. 

The place was a small, old-fashioned 
lunch-room with a little bay window. Be- 
side the window a woman stood working 
with trays of batter, lowering them into 
the boiling fat and fishing them out in the 
form of sizzling doughnuts. A pleasant 
odor drifted out of the door, far more elo- 
quent than the small, home-made card- 
board sign in the window that read: 


DOUGHNUTS AND COFFEE, IO CENTS 


There was room inside for four little ta- 
bles, and each table bore a plate of fresh- 
made doughnuts. George sat down, and 
the woman, who was proprietor, cook, and 
waiter, brought him a cup of coffee. 

“The doughnuts are two for five,” she 
said, “ and the coffee is five cents. Help 
yourself.” 

George nodded without looking at her. 
He ate slowly, thinking about his hard 
luck. For almost a month he had been 
looking for something to do, business op- 
portunity or plain job—anything. Noth- 


ing offered. All the clothes but what he 
stood in were sold, his few valuables 
pawned. People said times were tough. 


Anyway jobs were scarce. Nearly broke, 
and with Hugo Weiss waiting for the rest 
of his five thousand dollars! 

George did not love Billie Shannon now. 
He was agreed with her that he never had 





loved her. How could any sane man love 
a gold-digger? And that was what she was 
—one of that crew of piratical women who 
make a business of spending other people’s 
money for their own pleasure. The best 
he hoped from life was the attainment of 
a day when he would be out of debt to 
Hugo Weiss and could forget the woman 
who had shackled him. 

Miserable, he rose and walked out of the 
doughnut place. Two blocks away he real- 
ized that he had forgotten to pay for what 


he ate. His first impulse was to continue 
to forget. Ten cents was worth consider- 
ing now. Then he was ashamed, and 


turned back. He had not looked at the 
woman, but he carried in the back of his 
mind an impression of her that made him 
blush to think of stealing her dime. 

On inspection she proved to be a young- 
ish woman, about his own age. She was 
tall, finely formed, even handsome, but the 
best thing about her was a radiant whole- 
someness. Her eyes were gray and wide, 
and met his with a sober trustfulness that 
sent tingles of new shame along his spine. 
Almost he had stolen her pennies! 

She accepted the dime and his explana- 
tion with a grave smile. 

“It happens now and then,” she said, 
“ because I have no cashier. People forget, 
but almost always they come back. The 
few who don’t are welcome to what they 
take. They say a city is full of crooked- 
ness, but I think you can trust people. I 
just put things on a plate and leave them 
to pay for what they eat. Anyway, it saves 
hiring a cashier.” 

George listened at first with perfunctory 
interest, then smiled eagerly. 

“ That’s quite an idea,” he said. “ Tell 
me some more about the business, will 
you?” 

There was nothing very exciting to tell; 
but it excited George, in whose mind there 
was an idea that fluttered to be free. The 
telling took quite a while, but as there were 
no customers it made little difference. 

Amy Clemons had invested her small 
savings in the doughnut business. It 
seemed to her that home-made doughnuts 
and coffee might appeal. So far, they had 
appealed sufficiently to earn her a living— 
nothing more. The place was small, the 
rent low, and there was nobody but herself 
to pay out of the profits. If these were 
not as large as she supposed, still she was 
fairly content. 











What appealed most to George was her 
principle of putting her patrons on their 
honor. He thought that, properly used, it 
might be made to give the doughnut busi- 
ness a unique character all its own. He 
grew expansive about it. 

“ First, a better location,” he said im- 
pressively. ‘Got to have that, especially 
a plate-glass window where people can see 
you making the doughnuts. Folks love to 
see anybody cook—look at the success of 
hot-cake restaurants! Then advertising. 
I don’t mean in a newspaper especially, but 
a striking front, say painted in black and 
white checker-board, with perhaps a little 
sign, a big wooden doughnut, hung out. 
And some good cards, especially one that 
would say what the doughnuts cost, and 
add: ‘ Eat as many as you want; pay for 
what you take. We trust you.’ Something 
like that, anyway. And you could go fur- 
ther and use some mottoes, old-fashioned 
stuff about the honesty of folks—or, better 
yet, make up some sayings of your own 
about people trusting one another. Say!” 

“That sounds perfectly wonderful!” 
Amy Clemons cried. “Do you know, 
that’s exactly what I wanted to do, but 
somehow I never could put it into form 
before! Baking doughnuts about lets me 
out, I guess.” 

They stared solemnly at each other. 
The doughnut woman’s cheeks were pink. 
George saw that her light brown hair waved 
beautifully and a frivolous little curl lay 
along the cream of her neck. 

“Do you know what I see?” he cried. 
“T see a whole chain of little doughnut 
joints spread around this town, each one 
painted in black and white checker-board, 
standardized tables and equipment, one 
woman to run each. No cashiers, no cash 
registers, just a box of some sort for people 
to slip their money in. Figure your loss 
on trusting folks. It isn’t five per cent of 
what a cashier’s salary comes to. Profits 
in that—yes, and I'll tell you, youd get 
publicity, free publicity from newspapers. 
It’s what they call a good story— New 
York an Honest Town!’ ‘ The Diogenes 
of the Doughnut!’ Say!” 


Vv 

AFTER long consultation they christened 
their business the Diogenes Stores. The 
first one was opened not far from a Fourth 
Avenue office-building whence poured out 
at noon hundreds of young men and women 
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clerks who thought twice about how much 
they spent for lunch. It had a front of 
black and white checker-board and a 
wooden doughnut swinging outward. The 
sign on the window said: 


DIOGENES DOUGHNUTS 


There were mottoes as George suggested, 
a new one in the window each day on a 
bulletin-board that began, “ Diogenes 
Says.” They were adaptations of familiar 
honesty and thrift quotations, put into 
homely dialect. 

George knew an artist, who created for 
them a Diogenes of a humorous, human 
sort. He was pictured holding aloft a ra- 
diant doughnut for his lantern and seeking 
the honest man. 

George Trench owned a half interest in 
the business. They appraised Amy Clem- 
ons’s share of the original store, and George 
bought in with his services. His tiny salary 
in those first days just kept him alive, but 
he did not forget Hugo Weiss. Every week 
he paid something on the five-thousand- 
dollar bracelet. 

Weiss showed lively interest in Diogenes 
doughnuts. The mild-mannered old con- 
dor was full of questions every time George 
appeared. 

“Sure, you can trust people,” Weiss 
agreed, “if it’s the right kind of people; 
but it’s small profits, now, in doughnuts.” 

George said they hoped to expand, and 
sketched his idea of a chain of Diogenes 
Stores. 

Weiss clucked thoughtfully. 

“You got to have capital,” he declared; 
“capital or credit. Maybe that ain’t so 
easy!” 

Amy Clemons was a queer girl. She was 
full of surprises. Her absolute trust in 
strangers sometimes left George appalled. 
She had almost floored him when she ac- 
cepted him into a full partnership without 
introduction or reference; but she con- 
tinued to show the same calm belief in all 
strangers, accepting their statements as 
gospel truth. There were times when 
George thought the business would go to 
smash if he wasn’t around to make up for 
Amy’s innocence. 

The daughter of comfortable, common- 
place folks in a Middle Western town, Amy 
had come to New York with her small sav- 
ings, perfectly assured that her future 
would look after itself. She never doubted 
that her honesty was all the shield she 
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needed. Of course George knew better 
than that. Where would she be, for in- 
stance, if she had not met him and he had 
not been moved by the novelty of her ideas 
to apply a practical man’s experience to 
the business? 

Amy lacked not so much a sense of hu- 
mor as the usual ability to discount the 
statements of others, which helps adjust 
relations in an imperfect human society. 
She took things literally. Told that a thing 
was so, she believed it. George learned 
that he had to be careful what he said. 

For instance, there was the matter of 
Amy’s birthday. 

About three months after they opened 
the Diogenes Store, Amy remarked that on 
the following Tuesday she would be twenty- 
seven years old. 

“ That’s fine” said George. “ We’ll have 
a party. Let’s go out to dinner and see a 
show afterward. I’m sick of a boarding- 
house, and I should think you’d be. Yes, 
we'll dine and see a show— and maybe 
dance. Our first party!” 

Amy said she loved parties. 

“1 never had enough when I was a little 
girl,” she added wistfully. “ That will be 
wonderful, George!” 

Tuesday came, and the day passed busi- 

Not a word more had been said about 
the birthday. Amy went about the day’s 
work serenely happy. George was deep in 
plans to open a second doughnut store, and 
he spent the business hours talking to the 
wholesalers who supplied them and the 
firms that furnished restaurant equipment. 

Hugo Weiss was not mistaken in observ- 
ing that expansion needs capital or credit, 
and George learned that in his own case 
credit was notable for its total absence. He 
and Amy had used no credit to start, and 
had continued to pay cash when they 
bought supplies. He discovered that wise 
credit men considered the principle of the 
business a dangerous form of lunacy. No- 
body cared to advance the things they had 
to have if they opened a second shop. 

“ But we’re making good,” he insisted. 
“ Look at the statement for our first three 
months! Look at our bank balance! It’s 
a proposition that ought to be rated A 1.” 

“ Maybe,” the answer was; “ but you 
don’t rate at all as yet. You're not estab- 
lished in any credit rating. And, another 
thing, you'll find this policy of trusting the 
public will ruin you. When the novelty 
of it wears off—” 
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** We’ve done business three months, and 
our loss by dishonesty figures out less than 
two per cent of the gross receipts. Look 
at the figures!” 

One and all, they answered firmly: 

“ Sorry, Mr. Trench, but it doesn’t look 
good to us.” 

He went from one to the next, arguing, 
expostulating, offering his proofs in vain. 
At six o’clock he was in the depths, physi- 
cally tired out and mentally and spiritually 
beaten. The plan that seemed so perfect 
had fallen apart like a house of cards. 
Looking at it from the view-point of the 
credit men, George wondered dully that he 
had ever believed it could be made to work. 

One little shop, they might keep that go- 
ing, and perhaps might eventually save 
enough to venture a second. He doubted 
now if he had any right to risk their joint 
capital in expansion. The whole scheme 
was futile and silly. 

And he still owed Hugo Weiss pretty 
nearly five thousand dollars. A lifetime of 
selling doughnuts would not pay that debt! 

He slouched to his _boarding-house, 
slouched to the dining-room when the din- 
ner-bell tingled, slouched through dinner, 
unconscious for once of its flat, lukewarm 
flavor, and slouched back again to his room. 
He threw himself on the bed and thought 
bitterly. 

Less than a year ago he had twenty thou- 
sand dollars—more money than he might 
ever see again. He had wasted it on a wo- 
man. And as if that wasn’t bad enough, 
he’d got himself tangled up in a hare- 
brained partnership with another woman— 
condemned himself to lifelong labor in a 
business that every level-headed business 
man in town could see with half a glance 
was a flivver! And, still worse, there was 
Billie Shannon’s five-thousand-dollar brace- 
let to pay for. 

George was thoroughly disgusted and 
angry with himself. He decided that any- 
way there was one thing he could do. He’d 
better tell Amy Clemons their scheme was 
punctured—tell her that, and get himself 
out of the mess—go somewhere and start 
again, on a salary. What else offered? 

When he reasoned that out, it began to 
seem right and proper. He was not bound 
by any obligation to waste his life plugging 
for a scheme that was doomed to failure. 
He didn’t owe Amy Clemons anything now. 
That was all settled. He could pull out 
honorably. Then, why not? 
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He determined to waste no time about it. 
He went directly to Amy’s. boarding-house. 
Amy was not five minutes in answering his 
announcement. She came to him, wearing 
an evening frock, silk slippers, a’ plumed 
hat, and a fur-edged wrap—all her inno- 
cent finery. She smiled 
eagerly and declared: 

“My gracious, I am 
hungry! But of course I 
knew you were 
frightfully 
rushed.” 

Then George 
Trench learned 
what a real shock 
is. Her birthday 
—the promised 
party—those hap- 
hazard words of 
last week, spo- 
ken and for- 
gotten as 
they ceased 
to fall! She 
had waited 
hours, 
dressed and 


“IT'S WHAT THEY CALL A GOOD € 
STORY—‘ NEW YORK AN : 
HONEST Town!’” 


ready—and serenely trustful that he would 
come! 

Even as he reeled, he did the sporting 
thing. He gasped how frightfully sorry he 
was to be late, improvised excuses, and hur- 
ried her into the night, doubly blessed to 
discover a cruising taxi. He handed her in 
and settled beside her, glad of the dark 
that hid his face. 
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The weight of his guilt, suddenly felt, 
was enough to crush him. There was 
sweat on his forehead and hands, his re- 
action to his terror that by glance or act 
he might betray himself, might let her guess 
that only chance had saved him from the 
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unspeakable sin of betraying 
her perfect trust in him. 
His remorse drove George 
to heroic efforts to please 
Amy. They dined at the 
Imperator, and he ordered with the 
recklessness of his days of twenty 
thousand dollars — though for the 
life of him, now, he could not keep 
his eyes off the cost figures in the 
right-hand column of the card. 
From a speculator he got tickets to 
a revue. After that they supped 
and danced. 

Here was a life of which Amy 
knew nothing. George, who supposed all the 
world knew the city’s pleasure streets, was 
surprised and delighted; and Amy respond- 
ed to the excitement as if it had been wine. 
Her cheeks glowed and her eyes sparkled. 
If her frock was not as smart as others or 
her manner as assured, she gained by the 
comparison. George thought her the sweet- 
est thing he had ever seen. 
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They danced on the crowded floor, and, 
holding her close and watching her happy 
face, George felt there was nothing in the 
world but himself and Amy and the rhythm 
of wild music. And then he was recalled to 
the world and the throng that moved all 
about them. He roused from his dream 
unexpectedly, his eyes drawn by an impulse 
from without to glance up and look square- 
ly into the eyes of Billie Shannon. 

VI 

Brite’s shoulder was pressing his. Her 
blond coiffure almost brushed him, and she 
looked directly at him, her blue eyes not 
half a foot away. He could not see whom 
she was with—never thought of it. He was 
still gasping and shivering like a man 
waked by a cold shower when Billie said: 

“ Hello, George!” 

“ How’s everything?” George managed 
to answer. 

“Oh! Fine, fine!” 

Then they were separated. 

When they were seated at their little 
table, Amy asked: 

“Who was it you spoke to?” 

“ Huh? Oh, just a girl I used to know 


—when I was young and foolish.” 


“Oh!” Amy studied the table-cloth. 
George’s curiosity impelled him to ask: 
“What do you think of her?” 

“ She’s very pretty, isn’t she?”” Amy an- 
swered reluctantly. 

“Yes, most people think so. Like to 
meet her, Amy?” 

“ No, I don’t believe I would.” 

“ No,” George agreed, “I don’t believe 
you would, either. Tired?” 

“A little. Let’s go home.” 

George’s remorse, multiplying and heap- 
ing up mountain high, murdered his sleep. 
Toss and roll as he pleased, no change of 
posture, no counting of sheep—not even 
brisk setting-up exercises—- could sponge 
from memory Amy’s face at the moment 
when she came into the boarding-house 
parlor, dressed for her birthday party and 
confident he had not forgotten. Mental 
suffering does not fracture bones, but some- 
times it would be more merciful if it did. 

George quit his sleepless bed early. He 
was chastened. He knew but one way to 
atone—that was to make Diogenes dough- 
nuts succeed in spite of all the credit men 
in New York. 

All morning he fought hard to get a sym- 
pathetic hearing and help for Amy Clem- 
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ons’s plans. Noon found him near Weiss’s 
place of business, unsuccessful but grimly 
determined. He had a little money to pay 
to Weiss, and he called on him. 

Weiss wanted to know how the business 
was going, and George told him. He told 
all his experiences, and ended with a burst 
of profanity that vastly relieved his nerves. 

“Could you, now, let me see those fig- 
ures?” asked Weiss. 

The condor studied George’s papers for 
fully half an hour, while George sulked. 

“Did you call yet on Hoffman, of the 
International?” he asked finally. 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“ He didn’t think well of it?” 

“ He told me I was crazy!” 

“ So-o? H-m—as a favor to me, would 
you now go see him again?” 

“See Hoffman? What for?” 

“You should say I sent you. Say I 
thought it was not so bad a scheme. Sup- 
pose you try that.” 

“ But Hoffman’s the worst of all. 
less you know him—” 

“A little.” 

“ Well, he’d have to think mighty well of 
your judgment.” 

“You try him again, George. 
that.” 

George agreed very doubtfully. 

It was almost six o’clock when George, 
bursting in, found Amy alone in the Diog- 
enes shop. She turned to smile happily 
at his boisterous entrance, and caught the 
contagion of his excitement. 

George went up to her and took her in 
his arms. As naturally as breathing, he 
tipped up her head and kissed her. Amy 
returned his kiss. They held each other 
tightly, and said nothing at all. 

When they returned to realities, George 
explained gleefully that everything was set- 
tled. They had won the needed help. Hoff- 
man, of the International—the very one 
who thought worst of their plans — had 
been won over. A friend had helped him, 
the last man in New York he supposed 
could or would help him out. Now it was 
all right! Everything was fine. Before 
New York knew it there would be a Di- 
ogenes on every corner, and Fifth Avenue 
would be lighted with doughnuts instead 
of cluster lamps! 

“And you love me, don’t you, Amy?” 

“ Of course I do, George—ever since the 
first day you came into that little store!” 

“ We'll get married—”’ 


Un- 


You do 
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“ As soon as you say, dear. I hope it 
will be—very soon!” 

George tightened his arm about her 
waist. 

“ To-morrow—no, to-night,” he started 
to say, but instead he groaned dismally. 
“ Amy, we’ve got to wait. I forgot that I 
owe money—a lot of money. It’s got to 
be paid off. It’s a—a debt of honor.” 

Then George told her about his twenty 
thousand dollars, and Billie Shannon and 
the lost bracelet. He tried to tell it as hon- 
estly as Amy would have told it. He took 
his full share of the blame, and tried to 
give Billie’s side of the case as eloquently 
as she had given it. 

When he finished, Amy was sitting rigid 
and white. 

“ Amy! 
forgive me?” 


You still love me? You can 
George pleaded desperately. 

“ Yes, I love you, George. I can’t help 
loving you. But that woman! I didn’t 
know there were women like that!” 

“ Dear, maybe she can’t altogether help 
it. Her family, her training—and anyway, 
she did teach me something, Amy. I 
learned my lesson!” 

“T hate her!” 
“Amy! Is that worthy of you?” 


“T shall hate her until the day I die. 
Making you suffer for her own careless- 
ness—”’ 

“ But it was my fault!” 

“T shall hate her, George! 


It was that 
blond woman— _ That’s the one!” 

His silence was answer enough. 

“ There’s just one thing we can do, 
Amy said with sudden practicality. “ We 
both are going to save and pay off that 
debt. We can’t get married until we do. 
We'll save every penny we make!” 

George tried to maintain that.it was his 
debt, that she must not contribute a penny; 
but her look stopped him. The subject 
was dropped as suddenly as it came up. 

During weeks and months they said no 
more about it. They did not always talk 
of their love and their plans in their leisure. 
In a way that, too, was a settled topic, 
taken on trust like Amy’s birthday; and 
always Amy’s eyes spoke of it more elo- 
quently than either could put it into words. 

They opened a second Diogenes Store, 
and then a third. It was a tremendous 
task, involving careful study of locations, 
arranging leases, training women to do the 
work, keeping a careful eye on all the de- 
tails. Amy still cooked doughnuts and 
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managed the original Diogenes, and would 
not hear of the expense of a woman to take 
her place. Sometimes the partners did not 
see each other from Saturday to Saturday. 

George Trench grew thinner, and his 
face showed new lines about eyes and lips. 
He was plainly working under a strain, and 
he began to go rather shabby in his extreme 
concentration on the task of canceling that 
five-thousand-dollar debt. Then, one day, 
he discovered with a start that Amy, too, 
was wearing last year’s clothes, and that 
her eyes were anxious. He said nothing, 
but the discovery kept him awake nights. 

At last Amy came to him and asked: 

“‘ George, how much do you owe now?” 

“ Eighteen hundred; and I’ve scraped 
together nine hundred that I’m going to 
pay Weiss to-morrow.” 

“Then here’s the other nine hundred, 
dear. We'll pay it all—now. And, George, 
we'll be married! Look, I still have a bal- 
ance of five hundred!” 

He had but one answer sufficiently elo- 
quent for that. 


vil 


Grorce had telephoned Weiss that he 
was coming to cancel their contract. He 
insisted that Amy should accompany him. 

““T want you to know Weiss, dear. I 
want him to see my wife. He—he’s queer, 
I suppose—practical and all that, but he’s 
been our very good friend. In a way, he 
made all this possible.” 

“You made it possible, George — you, 
and nobody else,” Amy insisted earnestly; 
but she agreed to meet Weiss. 

They were not prepared to find Billie 
Shannon in Weiss’s office; but there she 
was—smartly tailored, pale and lovely in 
her blond, blue-eyed perfection. 

Nor, apparently, was Billie prepared for 
Amy. The two women stared a moment, 
and Billie’s bright smile that had greeted 
George became more mechanically fixed. 
Her blue eyes grew more impersonal in 
their look, carefully masking what aston- 
ished thoughts might be passing in the 
brain back of them. 

Amy stiffened. She bit her lips and 
looked at, past, and through Billie. 

George broke the awkward silence. 

“ My, partner, Miss Clemons — Miss 
Shannon and Mr. Weiss,” he explained 
eagerly. 

If Billie gave no sign then, it was not 
because she did not know. Any woman 
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who heard George say proudly, “ My part- 
ner,” could have read a volume from his 
tone. 

Billie Shannon knew then! She knew 
that George loved Amy. His voice and 
look wrote finis to her own particular love- 
story in letters that branded her indelibly; 
yet even in that moment she played up like 
the game little actress she was. 

“T want to know you!” she exclaimed, 
and advanced with outstretched hand. 

Amy, less adroit, could only say coldly: 

“ How do you do, Miss Shannon?”’ 

Billie’s advance stopped, and her hand 
withdrew. 

George drew a check from his pocket- 
book and tendered it to Weiss. 

“ That settles in full,” he said proudly. 

Weiss gravely inspected the check, nod- 
ded, and handed to George the canceled 
contract and with it another check. The 
check was to the order of George Trench— 
for five thousand, three hundred dollars. 

Weiss replied to the question George 
spoke with his staring eyes and wrinkled 
brow. He shrugged. 

“ You should ask Miss Billie about that 
business,” he murmured. 

George turned on Billie. 

“ Well?” he gasped. 

Billie began nervously, 
glance. 

“*I didn’t lose the bracelet, George. For 
a moment or two I thought I did, and then 
I found it. I lied to you—on purpose. I 
gave the bracelet to Weiss and he sold it 
back to me. I made you pay. I framed 
it up. Hugo helped when I asked him. 
The money is yours. I made you pay it to 
Weiss so that you would get together a 
stake to start on. That’s all.” 

She looked into his startled face and 
looked quickly away. 

“ That’s all,” she repeated, with a small, 
futile gesture of both hands. ° 

“You lied to me about the bracelet!” 
George exclaimed. 

“My dear George! I wanted you to do 
something for yourself—to learn something, 
to become something. You had something 
none of the other spenders had; you had— 
possibilities. I wanted to help you. Some- 
body had to cure you of spending—of drift- 
ing. You know what I told you that night 
—about spenders?” Her voice sank un- 
evenly. Out of his daze, George nodded. 
“ My dear, I wanted to save you from that 

to show you how to make a man of your- 


his 


evading 
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self. And you did. You made a man of 
yourself!” 

“I did not!” George roused suddenly. 
“Amy did it all.” 

“ Ah!” Billie cried. ‘“ That proves it! 
Only a—a regular man would say that, 
George. And you'll take the five thousand 
—and interest—now. It’s your stake—for 
your wedding, dears. You love each other, 
don’t you?” 

“ We're going straight to the City Hall 
to get married,” George announced. 

Billie pressed both his hands hard. 

“I’m so glad!” she cried; but Hugo 
Weiss, the wise old condor, knew that her 
poignant cry came from a breaking heart. 

Billie turned impulsively on Amy. 

“ May I kiss the bride?” 

Amy drew back, startled. 

“No,” she said briefly. ‘“ No, please! 
She stepped farther back. “I can’t help 
it,” she murmured, tortured by her honesty. 
* Not even if you want me to, George. I 
can’t—do that!” 

George started to follow. At the door 
he turned his troubled face on Billie Shan- 
non. He looked apology, admiration, grat- 
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itude, confusion. 
“ Billie,” he said hoarsely, “I don’t 


know how—lI can’t thank you, but—” 

Billie ran to him and pushed him vehe- 
mently out of the door. 

“Don’t you dare make her wait for 
you,” she cried. ‘“ Not even for a second. 
Can’t you see she loves you?” 

They were gone, and Billie Shannon had 
turned her back on Hugo to stare out of 
the window. She stayed there very quiet- 
ly, and Weiss stole worried looks at her, 
clucking his tongue often. When finally 
Billie turned to him, there were traces of 
tears in her blue eyes but a steady smile on 
her lips. She laughed oddly, and shoul- 
ders and hands rose in an expansive ges- 
ture of self-derision. 

“ The only one of the lot worth while; 
the only one worth loving,” she declared 
with brutal candor. “I wanted to make a 
man of him worth marrying. Well, I did. 
I made a man—for the other woman!” 

Weiss shook his head slowly. 

“ Billie,” he said, “ at least two women 
it takes to make a man; and one of the 
women, Billie, is pretty sure to get hurt 
making him—at least one of them, my 
dear.” 

“ Yes,” Billie echoed hoarsely; “ the 
joke’s on me; the joke’s on me, Hugo!” 
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long-distance connection for the 

man in No. 406 who wanted to talk 
to his girl in Boston, and, slipping off her 
headgear, leaned back in her chair. 

“ Ain’t it fierce the way they gang up on 
you around dinner-time, Tess?” she said 
wearily. 

Theresa Tonelli plugged in two calls be- 
fore she answered, then turned her face to 
her neighbor at the switchboard. 

“Is he comin’ for you at nine?” she 
asked, her voice warm as Neapolitan sun- 
shine, soft as the sigh of the Mediterranean. 

‘“‘ Whatcher mean, he?”” Mayme demand- 
ed caustically. ‘“ Think there’s only one 
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feller sighin’ on my front steps?” 

“Come through,” directed Theresa calm- 
ly, while she connected No. 718 with the 
restaurant. 

“ He’s in 532,” confessed Mayme. “ Got 
in this mornin’ an’ give me a ring soon as 


I come on. Want’s me to meet him at the 
drug-store around on Broadway soon as I 
get off. I ain’t sure—” 

“T think he’s all right. Has he got 
money?” the other girl interrupted. 

“He may have money in his little old 
home town,” Mayme answered; “ but it 
won’t buy much ere. You can’t laugh 
that off, girly!” 

“T think he’s all right,” Theresa main- 
tained stubbornly, and turned to whisper 
into the transmitter: “Ice water on the 
way up.” 

The St. Stephen’s is one of those hotels 
in the neighborhood of Times Square where 
the rates are neither so high that it draws 
the spendthrift out-of-town buyer, nor low 
enough to make it a place for permanent 
residents. Rather it catches the birds of 
passage—the small-town business man; the 
merchant from Europe, who, unlike his 
brother of the South American republics, is 
watchful of the pennies; the visitor to New 


York who wants “to be near the white 
lights but not buy ’em all, y’understand.” 
Those who dine at the St. Stephen’s leave 
early for evening amusements. The lobby 
is generally deserted by nine o’clock, and 
the two girls who tend the house switch- 
board in the daytime are replaced by a sin- 
gle operator at night. 

Mayme slipped her pretty brown coat 
with the fur collar over her green sweater, 
smoothed the blue serge skirt over her 
slender hips, and settled her little brown 
hat on her small, well-shaped head. 

“You gonna meet him?” queried The- 
resa, pulling a red tam-o’-shanter over her 
sleek, black hair. 

“You know I am,” Mayme retorted 
sharply. “I’m hungry, an’ I don’t wanta 
go home. Dad’s got another of them wood- 
alcohol bargains, and home’s too sentimen- 
tal for me. It hits him that way; I s’pose 
that’s why ma stands for it.” 

“TI think he’s all right,” Theresa repeat- 
ed quietly. 

“Who, pa? Oh, you mean the rube! 
Perhaps he is—who knows? Frank Stone’s 
a nice name, anyway—sounds solid an’ re- 
spectable. Well, farewell, little one. Don’t 
take no bad wop money!” 

The man waiting in the drug-store on 
Broadway was far from unprepossessing. 
He had clear brown eyes and a large, kind- 
ly mouth above a chin as round and firm 
as Mayme’s own, and he stood squarely on 
his feet. His large hands were incased in 
very new gloves; his overcoat was of good 
cloth, but had “ nobby slit pockets,” and 
his hat was nondescript. As the girl en- 
tered, he removed his head-covering with 
awkward emphasis. 

“T was afraid you wasn’t—weren’t com- 
in’, an’ I’m goin’ back to River Creek to- 
morrow—made all my contracts this after- 
noon—an’ I got an idea,” he said, all in 
one breath. 
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“Tell it to mother!” the girl answered 
gaily. “If it’s anythin’ to do with food, 
I’m for it!” 

“It’s just this,’ the man went on eager- 
ly. “I’ve always noticed, when a feller 
takes a girl out, he entertains her by goin’ 
where /e wants to go, then they eat what 
he wants to eat. We'll change all that. 


You say exactly what you want to do.” 


“GIMME A 
RING 
TO-MORROW, 
BABE” 


totle 


“You can’t get put in no booby hatch 
for that idea, not as long as women’s got 
the vote,” Mayme said approvingly. 
“We'll go to the opera—at the Capitol, 
then to the Waldorf, Mr. Carnegie.” 

“Come on!” her escort said, slipping his 
arm under hers, and they went out to the 
glare of Broadway. 


II 


BUTTERFLIES, with no memory of the 
past, no curiosity as to the future, enjoy 
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life to the fullest. The French describe a 
happy woman as one who possesses - the 
faculty of living in the present—couper le 
fil, they call it. Mayme Brown cut the 
threads that linked her with the St. Ste- 


phen’s and with her family, and, like 
a butterfly, fluttered with delight at 
the picture on the screen. She basked 
in the brilliant light when the soloist 
of the evening filled the gay theater 
with her clear, bird-like notes. 
Then man and girl went out to 
Broadway, lighter than day, more 
sparkling than sunlight with its huge 
electric signs—hideous to some eyes, yet 
beautiful to others. 
“ Now for the Waldorf an’ a lobster—I 
suppose you want lobster?” he suggested. 
“You're a poor supposer,” she answered. 
“ Tf I ever give up my job at the old switch- 
board, it won’t be lobster makes me do it. 
Head for the Circle, Mr. Rockefeller; the 
Café de Childs is always open!” 
In the white-tiled brilliancy of the mod- 
est restaurant the girl smiled happily across 
the marble table at her vis-a-vis. 
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“A hot rare roast-beef sandwich for 
mine,” she answered the waitress’s query. 

“ My stars, I thought all city girls lived 
on cream-puffs!” the man laughed at her. 

“You gotter lean up against somethin’ 
substantial if you’re goin’ to keep from 
faintin’ all over the switchboard,” Mayme 
answered practically. “I'll prob’ly stick 
you for another. Happiness makes me 
hungry!” 

“You sure got the right kind of an ap- 
petite,” her escort spoke approvingly. “ I'll 
just bet you’d like to live in the country an’ 
eat country food where it’s quiet.” 

“Yeah, quiet—nice an’ restful, sorta 
like you was dead,” the girl interrupted. 

“T bet you’d like it, anyway—the flow- 
ers an’ everythin’,” the man persisted good- 
humoredly. 

“No, I don’t know that I’m crazy to 
smell buttercups and daisies,”” Mayme said 
reflectively. “I like gasoline. Me, you 
see, I kinda cut my baby teeth on the Flat- 
iron Buildin’. I don’t know nothin’ but 
little old N’York.” 

“ That ain’t no reason for you to knock 
what you ain’t seen,” the man said, a little 
offended. “ The country’s all right.” 


“T ain’t got nothin’ against the country. 
Why, that’s what they built Manhattan 


on!” Mayme laughed and turned to her 
sandwich. 

The restaurant was filling up with the 
after-after-theater crowd — actors and ac- 
tresses, not yet head-liners; chorus men; all 
the human impedimenta of the theater. A 
tired-looking young man, rather too well 
dressed, nodded to the girl, and she nodded 
back, her cheeks flushing slightly. 

“It’s funny bout you,” the man oppo- 
site her said, leaning over the marble- 
topped table, as Mayme ate the ice-cream 
she had substituted for the threatened sec- 
ond sandwich. “ You don’t never ask me 
nothin’ bout my business, an’ I’ve always 
heard folks in the city was only interest- 
ed in money.” 

“I know you got a couple of hens, at 
least, an’ the price eggs is, you oughta bring 
enough in a suit-case to scare the eight- 
eenth amendment,” the girl replied. 

“TI done a mighty good piece of busi- 
ness to-day,” the man persisted. “A 
mighty good piece!” 

“Don’t tell me you come to the city an’ 
took money away from us innocent hicks,” 
the girl objected; but in spite of her words 
her eyes were sharp with interest. 
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“T made a contract with the McBride 
Hotel people to take all my eggs for a year 
at two cents under the market, till they get 
down to forty cents, then at a flat forty 
cents a dozen. I could make money at 
thirty cents.” 

“ S’pose the hens walk out on you?” the 
girl queried. 

“Them hens ain’t got no votes, an’ they 
does as I say,” he laughed back at her. 

“Does it run into real money?” she 
asked, frankly curious. 

“ About seventy-five a day, clear,” he 
answered proudly. 

The young man to whom Mayme had 
nodded stopped by her side, on his way 
out. 

“Gimme a ring to-morrow, babe—Fitz- 
hugh 736 is the new number,” he said. 

“ All right, Harry,” the girl flung over 
her shoulder, and turned back to her host. 

“‘ Who’s that feller?” he asked pointedly. 

* Just one of the men I go around with,” 
she answered, then challenged the look in 
his eyes. “ Why the frantic curiosity? 
Does it mean anythin’ in your young life?” 

“Tt means a lot to me, Mayme.” He 
met her eyes squarely. “ An’ you know it! 
If I ain’t got a chance, I wish you'd tell 
me right out.” 

“T don’t know whether you have or not, 
Frank,” she answered, her eyes grave. “I 
just don’t know myself. I’m mighty tired 
of workin’, though, an’ you can’t laugh 
that off.” 

“ Well, try an’ find out definite when I 
get back the end of the week,” the man 
said, and the earnestness of his words made 
up for their peremptoriness. 


III 


MAYME Brown did not have to report 
at the St. Stephen’s till eleven o’clock, so 
there was no reason for her to rise early. 
When she finally came into the living-room, 
which also served as dining-room for the 
slovenly little flat, she was dressed, and 
neater than the proverbial pin. Her 
mother, a large woman given to pink ki- 
monos, kissed her on the cheek, and the 
girl sat down to coffee bitter from too long 
standing. 

“ All the eggs is gone,” the older woman 
complained. “ Your pa had the last two 
for breakfast. He wasn’t feelin’ well this 
mornin’.” 

“You mean he was soused again last 
night,” the girl said calmly. She had long 
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ago learned that there was nothing to be 
gained in sparing her mother’s feelings, 
since she had none. 

“ There was a meetin’ of his union last 
night, an’ pa maybe had a shot or two. He 
ain’t strong, you know, an’ it goes to his 
head easy.” 

“ Then he’d oughta lay off it,” the girl 
answered bitterly. “ First thing you know 
he’ll find himself with no job at all—an’ it 
won’t be the first time.” 

“ You don’t understand your pa,” sighed 
her mother, pouring herself a cup of tepid 
coffee. ‘“ He’s delicate, an’ so sweet-tem- 
pered with all his troubles! The way they 
treat the workin’ man these days is simply 
fierce. I don’t know what the world is 
comin’ to.” 

“ The little old world is just as good as 
you make it,” snapped back Mayme. “ If 
pa’d lay off the hootch an’ the union, he’d 
bring back more of his pay-check Sat’day 
night. I’m tired of comin’ across for what 
he spends on booze!” 

“ Now, Mayme!” objected her mother. 
“You don’t do your pa justice. He come 


in last night bringin’ me a bunch of violets, 
an’ just tickled to death ‘cause he’d heard 
of a chance for his girl to better herself. 


The McBride Hotel wants a new night op- 
erator, an’ the pay is five dollars a week 
more’n you're gettin’ at the St. Stephen’s.” 

“Pa talks that way most of the time 
when he’s lit,” the girl retorted cynically. 
“ Sorta when the wood alcohol’s in the wits 
is out. He’s always gotter have somethin’ 
to pat himself on the back for;” and she 
flung out of the room, unheeding her 
mother’s weak words of protest. 


“ Have a nice time last night?” queried 
Theresa, when the pre-luncheon rush of 
telephone calls had died down. 

“Yeah, I had a good time—a sensible 
time,” Mayme answered. “ We went to a 
swell picture. An’ say, Tess, you’d oughta 
seen that soprano there! She certainly was 
swell—one of them women who look as if 
they’d been born in an opera box.” 

“ Did he say anythin’?” 

“ Sure he did,” Mayme answered airily. 
* Said it was a nice evenin’, but not so nice 
as the weather they had at Hick Corners; 
said I looked swell—that bargain coat sure 
does make a showin’, Tess. Said—oh, the 
usual society chatter!” 

“Come through?” the Italian girl asked 
patiently. 
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“Yeah, he fell,” conceded Mayme a 
trifle wearily. “Wants me to be Mrs. 
Hick, an’ live in Hick Corners, where it’s 
so nice an’ quiet you can hear ’em ringin’ 
up fares on the Fifth Avenue buses in 
N’York. He’s got money, too. Pulls down 
seventy-five a day, clear, from some hens 
he’s made slaves of; but I don’t know, 
Tess, I don’t know!” 

“ Seventy-five a day! 
you, was he?” 

“ He ain’t quick enough to kid. I’d like 
him better if he was,” Mayme answered. 

“Do you know any fella who’s pullin’ 
down that much coin? An’ he’s all right, 
too.” 

“ Yeah, I know he is,’ Mayme agreed, 
then added: “I liked him first rate last 
night; was really fallin’ for him. Then 
Harry come by an’ asked me to give him a 
ring to-day. That kinda spoiled it all.” 

“TI know,” Theresa said, nodding her 
head understandingly. “ Harry’s a swell 
fella. Are you goin’ to give him a ring?” 

“ You know it,” Mayme answered, look- 
ing through her pocket-book to find the slip 
of paper on which she had jotted down the 
number. “ Oh, here it is,” and she whis- 
pered into the transmitter: “ Fitzhugh 736, 
an’ don’t you give me no busy signal, girly! 
This ’s a pers’nal call.” 

Harry Wendt, Mayme’s metropolitan ad- 
mirer, sold tickets at one of the smaller 
theaters, and was not free in the evenings 
until after eleven. This gave Mayme two 
hours after she left the St. Stephen’s before 
she could meet him. 

More to fill in this interval than through 
any confidence in her father’s information, 
she walked down to the McBride. Some- 
what to her surprise, she found that there 
was actually an opening for a skilled tele- 
phone-operator, and at a substantial in- 
crease over the salary which she was re- 
ceiving. Also, when she left the hotel, it 
was with the consciousness that she had 
made a good impression and a promise 
from the assistant manager that he would 
notify her definitely within two days. A 
movie passed the time until eleven o’clock, 
and then she hurried to the rallying-place 
of the theatrical profession at Columbus 
Circle. 

The man who sat opposite her across the 
little marble-topped table was so obviously 
tired that Mayme’s heart went out to him. 

“ Ain’t things breakin’ right, Harry?” 
she asked softly. 


He wasn’t kiddin’ 
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“Things don’t never break right, kid,” 
he answered gloomily. “ Nobody manifest- 
in’ no curiosity to see the show; soused 


stage hands askin’ for more money.” 
“ You mean pa?” she said quietly. 
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“ Hard!” 

The man’s eyes narrowed as he looked 
at the girl opposite him. She made a pret- 
ty picture, with her bright eyes, her hands 
slender with that delicate thinness that be- 
longs only to 
youth, and her 
small head carried 
high—a daughter 
of Manhattan. 

“You know 
how it is with me, 
kid,” he said soft- 


| i ; 


‘f 


“LET'S WALK DOWN BROADWAY TO THAT MOVIE ROOF PLACE” 


“Not him more’n the others,” her com- 
panion reassured her hastily. ‘ The worse 
they get, the more jack they ask for. Let’s 
can that, though. Who was the Pittsburgh 
millionaire with the Duluth side pockets 
you was with last night?” 

“He’s a nice feller, an’ he’s got the 
coin.” 


“ Fall for you?” 


ly. “ You’re welcome to all my pay-check 
any time you want it. You’re Mrs. Wendt 
to-morrow mornin’ for a nod of your head.” 

“T didn’t know it, Harry. You never 
come right out like this before.” 

“ You oughta knowed it, Mayme. I ain’t 
no four-flusher.” 

The girl examined him with a certain 
curiosity, but she did not speak. 
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“ Well?” he finally broke the silence. 
“You know how it would be,” she an- 

swered impatiently. ‘ We could get along, 

of course, but it would just be worry, 
worry, worry.” 

“I’m makin’ plenty of coin for two, ‘less 
you want a limousine right off,” the man 
interrupted. 

“T know it,” Mayme agreed; “ but it 
ain’t a question of two. You know just as 
well as I do that pa never keeps a job long. 
He’s only kept this one ’cause you’ve saved 
him from bein’ fired.” 

“TI don’t see why you should saddle 
yourself with him all your life,” Wendt 
said bitterly. 

“Tt ain’t that, Harry,” the girl assured 
him earnestly. “It’s ma. She—well, she 
kinda loves him, Gawd knows why!” 

“ Don’t I come in for no thinkin’ about?” 
the man asked. 

“ Nope,” Mayme responded promptly, 
her eyes, nevertheless, full of affection. 

“You're all right, kid,” the man an- 
swered after a few moments’ silence. “I 
get you, an’ I don’t think every feller 
would. It’s me for more coin. If you 


change your mind any time of the day or 
night, though, you give me a ring—Fitz- 


hugh 736, don’t forget it. Wanta go an’ 
dance a while now?” 

“ No, I guess I'll go home. Walk over 
to the car with me, Harry. If we can’t 
find a shadder for you to kiss me in, I'll do 


it in the middle of the street.” 
IV 

“ Sorry I’m late, Tess,”” Mayme apolo- 
gized, as she took her seat at the switch- 
board Sunday forenoon. “ Have they been 
gangin’ up on you?” 

“ That’s all right,” the other girl an- 
swered. “ Ain’t nothin’ doin’ at all, hardly. 
My, but you look tired, just as if you’d 
been up all night!” 

“T have,” Mayme answered wearily. 

“ You oughta be ashamed, with two such 
nice fellas chasin’ you,” began Theresa. 
“ Ain’t you got—” 

“ Back up an’ take a new start, girly! 
This wasn’t no party—for me,” Mayme in- 
terrupted hotly. ‘“ Pa had his usual month- 
ly attack. He got fired last night, an’ sat 
up till mornin’ makin’ me an’ ma sympa- 
thize with him. Then I went out an’ got 
his job back. That’s why I was late. I 
couldn’t have done it if they hadn’t made 
Harry assistant manager at the theater.” 
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“ You cert’nly got it hard with your old 
man,” Theresa said sympathetically. 

“Well, he’s the only old man I got, 
thank Gawd! An’ you can’t laugh that 
off,” Mayme ended the discussion. Then, 
picking up a slip of paper: “ When did 
this call come for me?” 

“ Just ‘fore you come in. That Bryan 
ten hundred, you mean? He says to call 
him at ten to-night. Is it another fella, 
Mayme?” 

“It ain’t. I got enough fellers now. It’s 
the McBride, an’ it means a job at five a 
week more’n I’m gettin’ here.” 

“* Gee, I’ll be sorry to see you go, girly!” 

“T ain’t gone yet, Tess, an’ I ain’t sure 
I’m goin’ to—not till Frank comes back, 
anyway.” 

“T thought you liked Harry best!” 

“When it comes to marryin’, it ain’t a 
question of feelin’s— it’s business,” Mayme 
avoided the question. “ Ain’t them true 
words?” 

“I don’t know,” Theresa answered quiet- 
ly. “I’ve been engaged to the same fella 
for two years.” 

“ You ain’t got no family on your back!” 
the other girl burst out bitterly. ‘“ Do you 
know, Tess, I guess all I want in the world 
now is money, an’ not to be bothered. I’m 
sick of wantin’ things, too. You know 
what .I’d rather do than anythin’ else? 
Well, it’s just to look at them windows full 
of chiffon things with laces an’ embroidery 
an’ weeny roses. Why, say, I nearly died 
when they brought out them black an’ pur- 
ple ones; but now I’m gettin’ so I can pass 
along kinda careless, ‘cause they say the 
pink stuff’s more re-fined. I dreamed one 
night I was standin’ right in the middle of 
Times Square with a sable opera coat an’ a 
green feather fan on. My Gawd, Tess, 
think if we couldn’t dream!” 

“ You're all tired out, ain’t you, deary?” 
the little Italian said sympathetically. 

“No, I ain’t—I’m just gettin’ wise, 
that’s all,” Mayme answered. 

Sunday was an easy day on the switch- 
board, but the mere fact of the fewness of 
the calls—just enough to keep one from 
nodding—rasped the girl’s tired nerves. 
The hours dragged slowly on. The vapid, 
unintelligent face of her mother floated be- 
fore Mayme’s eyes; the flushed counte- 
nance of her voluble, self-justifying father; 
the tired features of Harry Wendt. 

Six o’clock came, and she munched a 
sandwich, holding it in one hand while she 
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plugged in the sudden rush of calls with 
the other. Eight o’clock, and a voice 
spoke to her over the wire. 

“ That you, Mayme? Know who this 
is?” 

“Some fresh guy who’s got hold of my 
name,” she whispered back acidly. 

“It’s Frank—Frank Stone.” 


bx, 
2/ 


“T didn’t know you was comin’ till to- 


morrow. How’s every little thing?” 

“T hurried to get in before you went off, 
so’s I could call you. Will you meet me at 
the same drug-store at nine?” 

“No, you come right down here an’ get 
me then,” she answered. “I’m tired of 
meetin’ you around corners.” 

“T’ll be there,” came the happy voice 
over the wire. 

V 


It was raining when nine o’clock came, 
and for a moment Mayme hesitated at the 


CAN’T LAUGH THAT OFF 


“*NO, NO, DON’T COME! I'LL 


BE RIGHT BACK” 


door of the St. Steph- 
en’s. 
“Tl call a taxi,” Frank 
Stone suggested. 
“No, don’t do that,” she said. 
“You got an umbrella. Let’s walk 
down Broadway to that movie roof 
place. I like to watch the lights in the 
rain;” and she slipped her hand beneath 
his arm. 

There were few people on the streets, 
but the electric signs were blazing through 
the mist. The smal! acrobats went through 
their absurd setting-up exercises as faith- 
fully as if throngs were watching from 
Broadway below; the Eskimo cracked his 
whip at regular intervals over the backs of 
his dogs, their electric-outlined legs twin- 
kling back and forth. 

“ This sure is a live burg,” Mayme said, 
looking back from the door as they entered 
to take an elevator to the roof. “It sure 
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is live;” and she turned to smile at her 
escort. 

“ People have troubles here just like 
everywhere else,” he objected. 

“Sure they do,” she agreed; “ but just 
suppose them troubles happened to you, 
and you didn’t live in N’York! That ’d be 
what you’d begin to call trouble. Do you 
think you could live in a town like this 
without trouble? Say, it ’d be heaven, 
wouldn’t it? You can’t laugh that off.” 

“ Seems to me people have more troubles 
here than other places,” the man said, smil- 
ing down on the tired, eager face raised to 
his. 

The roof was like a fairy-land in the soft 
gloom. The walls were covered with bright 
mosaics like a Moorish palace, canaries 
sang in cages swung high above the heads 
of the audience, large owls done in brass 
winked alternate eyes at regular intervals. 
The seats immediately in front of the screen 
were only half full, but Stone led the girl 
to one of the leather-divaned nooks along 
the wall, where they were alone. 

“Missed the old country bumpkin, 
Mayme?” he asked softly, absorbing one 
of her small hands in his big one. 

“ Sure I have,” she agreed. “ It’s nice 
to have you back, Frank! You make me 
feel kinda protected. I’m changin’ my job 
this week. It always makes a girl nervous 
to go to a new place.” 

The man was silent for a moment; then 
he squared his shoulders. 

“1 don’t want you to take a new job, 
Mayme,” he said earnestly. “ Not this 
week, nor ever. I want you to take care of 
me. I got a good house waitin’ for you, 
an’ you can have a girl to help you take 
care of it. You told me that your pa wasn’t 
doin’ very well. I can even help him— 
within reason. He an’ your ma can come 
an’ stay with us in the summer, if you want 
‘em. There'll always be plenty to eat. 
What’s the matter with me an’ you gettin’ 
married in the mornin’, if we can get the 
license quick enough, an’ leavin’ for River 
Creek on the eleven two?” 

The tired girl looked swiftly at him 
through the gloom. She thought of the 
long hours at the switchboard, of her fu- 
tile mother and useless father, of Harry— 
but she sternly stifled that thought still- 
born. She was very, very tired. The big 
man beside her met her eyes squarely, his 
own holding the look of pleading that a big, 
good-natured dog gives his master. 
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“T guess I'll go you, Frank,” she said 
finally. ‘“ No, don’t try an’ kiss me here. 
I’m all tired out.” 

“ You won't never regret it, dear,” the 
man answered, exultation in his voice. “ I'll 
be mighty kind to you, Mayme; an’ you 
don’t realize how different it will be when 
you're out of the city.” 

“T believe you, Frank. 
different?” 

“There won’t be all this noise; just 
quiet, so you can rest. You'll find yourself 
goin’ to bed at nine o’clock an’ gettin’ up 
at six.” 

“Yeah,” said Mayme tonelessly, trying 
to visualize the feeling of not being tired, 
of wanting to get up at six. 

“ An’ there won’t be all these lights, an 
hurry, an’ everythin’.” 

“No lights,” the girl repeated. 
hurry—kinda nothin’ doin’?” 

“‘T just use lamps in the house,” the man 
continued with pride in his voice. ‘“ They 
ain’t so glary.” 

** Just quiet—an’ nothin’ doin’,” 


Howdya mean, 


’ 


“ No 


the girl 


repeated, her mind coming up from an 
“* Just quiet an’ noth- 


abyss of weariness. 
in’ doin’!” 

“ Yes,” the man agreed exultantly. “ We 
won't never come back to New York—just 
never!” 

““ Never come back to N’York!” the girl 
repeated his words. “ Never see Broad- 
way no more! Never—” 

Something caught in her throat. Fear 
gripped her. She rose unsteadily to her 
feet. 

“"Scuse me a minute, Frank,” she 
gasped. “ I—I don’t feel well. I’m goin’ 
to get a glass of water. No, no, don’t come! 
I'll be right back.” 

There were pay telephone-booths just 
beyond the elevator, and it was to one of 
them that Mayme fiew. For a moment 
came the temptation to call Fitzhugh 736, 
but she fought it down. 

“Gimme Bryan ten hundred, girly,” she 
whispered into the receiver. “ An’ for 
Gawd’s sake don’t signal busy!” 

A moment afterward she slipped out of 
the booth, and, with the glance of a fearful 
wild thing, fled swiftly down the stairs. 
Once outside, she drew a great breath and 
raised her eyes to the twinkling lights of 
Broadway. 

““ Never see N’York no more!” she said 
aloud. ‘“ Maybe I’m a fool, but—oh, you 
can’t laugh that off, you can’t, you can’t!” 
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Never Forgets 


BY FRANK CONDON 


Illustrated by Robert A. Graef 


T will probably be better for everybody 
| concerned to designate this town as Se- 
bastian and let it go at that. Nothing 
need be said about the State in which it 
flourishes. It is a nice oblong State, sort 
of pinkish-looking on the map, and it might 
be almost any one of those breezy common- 
wealths west of the Mississippi. 

Some day Lavender and I are sure to re- 
form and return on a visit. We may again 
find ourselves prowling among those as- 
tounded Sebastianites, and if so I wouldn’t 
care to have the ex-police department recall 
the incident. It is over and ended now, 


and the sooner they forget it the happier 
they will be. 


Sebastian is a large, overfed, prosperous 
city with an elegant residential section and 
a statue in the main park of either Marco 
Polo or Garibaldi, I forget which. It has 
grown hurriedly out of the small-town class, 
and almost every year they have to add 
another wing to the jail and put on extra 
trolley-cars. 

First impressions of the town are pleas- 
ing. It has several office-buildings nine 
stories high, along with an electric sign 
reading, “‘ Welcome to Sebastian.” The 
people love to think of their city as a mod- 
ern, wide-awake spot, and foreign capital 
is encouraged to come in and grow up with 
the community. 

During the last few months — in fact, 
about the time of the last election, which 
was really a census—Sebastian leaped into 
fame overnight. On the morning after the 
election this previously unknown town was 
prominently featured on the front pages of 
the newspapers, and every one read of the 
unusual thing that had taken place there. 
Ever since, people have been wondering. 
Eastern folks asked one another if they be- 
lieved it. 

I will now remove my vest and purvey 
the facts. As a captured bank cashier al- 


ways says when they bring him in, I will 
tell all. 
II 


Tue credit for what occurred in Sebas- 
tian on the 2nd of last November belongs 
to William Murtrie and Henry James Scott. 
I am personally and exclusively the former, 
and Henry J. Scott is none other than the 
amiable Lavender Scott, who was galloped 
out of St. Paul two years ago, when the 
ministers began their crusade against gam- 
bling. Lavender and I have been partners 
for years, with the exception of those few 
months which I inadvertently spent in the 
State institution at Columbus, Ohio, on ac- 
count of having a feeble-minded lawyer. 

In that solemn hour of trial they brought 
me a bookish individual who read law to 
the judge until his honor fainted. When 
he came to, I got six months, which was 
what any one might expect. The lawyer 
did that, and I have never forgiven him. 

However, the true spirit of adventure 
never dies. Lavender occupied himself 
running a sort of illegal cabaret in Toledo, 
and made sums of money. When I came 
out into the open air, he was waiting in the 
railway-station. We shook hands, started 
West, and when I looked up, we were com- 
ing into the railway yards at Sebastian 
Junction. 

They love to think out in Sebastian that 
their town is more like New York than any 
other Western city, and maybe it is. Like 
New York, it has a Broadway. And again 
like New York, the political conditions have 
always been peculiar. 

There were two opposing parties. One 
of them was the Raynes or Independent 
party. The other was everybody else— 
Democrats, Republicans, Prohibitionists, 
socialists, vegetarians, and dyspeptics. For 
ten years the Raynes administration had 
occupied the saddle, and if you didn’t be- 
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long to the Independents—good name, too, 
because they were independent to the point 
of impudence—you were not expected to 
linger in town any longer than it takes to 
eat and shave. 

I forget the exact number of voters, but 
at the election before last the Raynes 
ticket, county and city, was elected by 
about as far as Babe Ruth can hit a new 
ball. I supposé for every honest voter in 
Sebastian there were four and one-half In- 
dependents, and this had been a permanent 
condition. No anti-Raynes candidate had 
held office since the morning old man Pike 
discovered his justly celebrated peak, and 
it was considered a somewhat amusing for- 
mality to nominate a city ticket opposed to 
Mr. Raynes and his fellow grafters. Some 
years the discouraged minority didn’t nom- 
inate at all, knowing the futility of so do- 
ing. They had the same chance as a one- 
legged chorus-girl asking for work at the 
Follies. 

Lavender and I fluttered into this boss- 
ridden community on a brilliant afternoon, 
and assured each other that it looked like 
a lively town. Here, we agreed, was as in- 
viting a business prospect as we had ever 
investigated. 


Every one seemed to have money and a 
desire to spend the same with éclat and 


abandon. The main streets bustled with 
life. It was the first town where I ever saw 
a messenger-boy running. The population 
came down-town about eight o’clock every 
night and began throwing dollars both here 
and there. The movie shows were running 
with three shifts. Everything indicated 
plenty of action. 

“ This is the right town,” Lavender an- 
nounced, after two days of thoughtful look- 
ing into things. ‘“ We open here soon.” 

“We open here soon after we see the 
chief of police,” I amended, “ or whoever 
the genial grafter may be that attends to 
such matters.” 

Lavender smiled hopefully and began 
discussing the sums we ought to spend in 
decorating our proposed hall of gaming. 
Lavender is a money-spending fool, if left 
to his own judgment. He is tall and thin, 
with a long, pointed nose, and his face is 
hollowish, with cheek-bones that lean for- 
ward into the atmosphere. His hair doesn’t 
grow at all for some distance back from 
the periphery, and then it begins to sprout 
furiously, all of a sudden, giving its owner 
a look of perpetual astonishment. 
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In his quiet moments Lavender, though 
a good friend, looks amazingly like a horse. 
When he becomes ferocious, he starts in 
lowering his voice, until at the perihelion 
of his rage you can scarcely hear him. 

With me, it is slightly different. I am 
more of the explosive kind, being thick-set 
and uneducated. I love to yell when im- 
posed upon by strangers, or otherwise 
cheated out of my rights. I continue to 
argue in a loud, vulgar voice, and after I 
lose the controversy Lavender steps in and 
whispers us back to triumph. That is, 
sometimes he does. 

On our third afternoon in Sebastian we 
visited the chief of police. His name was 
Clyde Atkisson. Our talk with him was 
brief and to the point. 

“So you want to open a gambling hell 
in our fair city?” he said, after we had ex- 
plained our ambitions. 

“ A club,” Lavender corrected. “A gen- 
tlemen’s lounge.” 

“ You'll have to see Mayor Raynes. 
*tends to such things.” 

“He does?” said Lavender. 
unusual.” 

“ This is an unusual town. 
that out, the longer you stay here. 
afternoon!” 

One hour later we sat in the anteroom 
outside the mayor’s office, reading a copy 
of last year’s Lumberman’s Review, and 
patiently waiting for his honor to admit us 
to the presence. We were finally escorted 
through the door by a red-haired scoundrel 
who claimed to be a secretary. 

We examined this Sebastian mayor close- 
ly and from both sides. Elwood T. Raynes 
was his complete title, and he was a fat, 
slow-moving grafter about fifty years old 
and very hard-boiled. In all my life I have 
never found as plump a mayor as Elwood 
T. Raynes, and I have done business with 
some of the fattest mayors in North Amer- 
ica. He was semi-bald and near-sighted. 
When he got warmed up in talking, the top 
of his head gave off small beads of perspi- 
ration, which trickled down and splashed 
on his eye-glasses. 

“Yes,” he said smilingly, putting the 
tips of his fingers together and playing 
some kind of game with them. “ Certainly 
you can open your gambling club. We 
rather need such an establishment in our 
city. In a moment I will tell you just how 
much it will cost you, so far as this office 
is concerned.” 


He 
“ That’s 


You'll find 
Good 
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He did, too, without the faintest embar- 
rassment. Most people fancy that crooked 
and grafting mayors and police chiefs go 
about their disgraceful work in a furtive 
manner. Not at all, and emphatically not 
at all in Sebastian. 

This rotund executive reached for a sheet 
of the city’s best paper and a city lead 
pencil, and figured out that if Lavender & 
Co. paid the administration the sum of one 
thousand five hundred dollars a month—in 
advance—there would be no opposition to 
a first-class gambling arena, to be opened 
on the corner of Main Street and Broad- 
way, which is the high spot in Sebastian, 
as elsewhere. Not only would this fifteen 
hundred procure official immunity for two 
lonely gambling gents, but the police de- 
partment would keep a fatherly eye on us 
and protect us from thugs and so forth, 
who might try to rush in some Saturday 
night and sequestrate our winnings. 

“ That’s all right,” Lavender murmured, 
looking my way for approval. 

I nodded, because fifteen hundred a 
month is reasonable. I have often paid 
two thousand and more, and still cleared 
a nice margin. 


“The first payment,” continued his 


honor—get that, his honor—* the first pay- 


ment is due now. I am sure you gentle- 
‘men will find Sebastian a lively and enter- 
prising community. I think I said fifteen 
hundred dollars—in bills.” 

Lavender reached into our war fund and 
placated the venal mayor with new money, 
which was carefully counted. We then 
took a receipt, written out in the mayor’s 
flowing hand on a handsomely embossed 
city letter-head. 

You can see that there was nothing un- 
derhand about Mr. Raynes. He was one 
of the openest and frankest grafters I ever 
knew, and the reason was easy to see. That 
city administration had nothing to fear. 
Nobody could throw the boys out of office. 
The same official porch-climbers had been 
holding office for ten years, and were likely 
to continue. It was indeed a tolerant town. 


III 


WITHIN three weeks we inaugurated the 
finest and best-appointed gentlemen’s gam- 
bling institute in the entire West. We en- 
titled it the Buckeye Club. All that a per- 
son needed to join our select organization 
was government money in a fair state of 
preservation, and we opened on a Saturday 
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afternoon in order to catch that week’s pay- 
roll. The first week we did a gross busi- 
ness that dumfounded even Lavender Scott, 
who is a hard gent to dumfound. 

To give the club a polished and luxurious 
air, we decorated it with elegant frumperies 
that a man rarely finds in his own home. 
We had gold pillars and a frescoed ceiling, 
with pale blue angels sliding down a cloud 
on their stomachs. On the floor were vel- 
vet rugs, leaving the human heel-print one 
inch deep. The electric lights were shaded 
with costly Mother Hubbards of pale pink, 
and the windows were draped with silks. 
Some of them were stained glass, which cast 
a softened light by day, and at night kept 
the pained look on the faces of losers from 
being observed by passers-by. 

' It was, without doubt, a most sumptuous 
gambling establishment, and we made a 
reputation in no time. We discovered that 
the only persons in Sebastian who did not 
gamble were the inmates of an old ladies’ 
home and a few minors still on the bottle. 

I never encountered such a wild desire to 
flirt with the fickle goddess of chance—not 
even in a certain munition-making town 
where we operated during the-war. Every- 
body came to call, and we began to pay for 
those expensive decorations, which had put 
us back twenty thousand dollars, counting 
the imitation gold cuspidors. 

Twenty thousand was our all when we 
hit Sebastian. Lavender is one of these 
whole-hog individuals, and he said he de- 
sired to make the Buckeye the only genu- 
ine gentlemen’s gambling club in the city. 

At night we had to sit up and ruin our 
eyes trying to count the evening cash. In 
the mornings, it required two strong men 
to load up and carry the money to the 
bank. Everything pointed to an easy for- 
tune for about seven days. 

We then received some information and 
an official call. Chief Atkisson dropped in 
one morning, glanced about appreciatively, 
and broke the news. 

“You boys better run over and see the 
mayor,” he remarked, fingering a velvet 
curtain. ‘See him this afternoon. Nice 
place you have here!” 

We agreed that it was a nice place, and 
offered the chief a stein of gin, which he 
accepted without urging. 

“Most refined sort of gambling-room,” 
he continued, looking about him and quaf- 
fing his drink. “ Try to drop in on his 
honor about three o’clock.” 
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“ What’s he want to see us about?” I 
asked, fearing that I knew the answer be- 
fore I heard it. 

“ Money,” smiled the chief. “TI really 
don’t know that I ever was in a nicer place 
than this of yours.” 


ee 
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He finished his beaker and went away. 
Lavender and I communed. 

“IT won’t go,” I said finally. “I’m sure 
to lose my temper. This overweight mayor 
is about to tell us some painful news, and 
you’d better hear it.” 

Lavender put on his hat and his best 
grin and surged down upon the mayor’s 
office. He was gone two hours. When he 
returned, his usually pallid countenance 
was a deep liver red, and the corners of his 
mouth pointed southeast, as they always 
do when he loses a battle. He tossed his 
cigarette on a tray and gave himself over 
to hushed castigation. 

“ Bill,” he said dismally, “ it looks like 
we’re through in this town!” 

“ What happened?” 

“Seems we didn’t judge this city ad- 
ministration right. In regarding them as 
human beings, we erred about three errs. 
Mr. Raynes doesn’t want a percentage of 
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LAVENDER REACHED INTO OUR WAR FUND AND PLACATED 


THE VENAL MAYOR WITH NEW MONEY 
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the profits of our legitimate takings. He 
wants the pot!” 

“T felt it coming,” I said. 
he say?” 

Lavender then recited the gruesome de- 
tails. Arriving at the city hall, he had 
come upon a sort of convention assembled 
in the mayor’s office. The mayor was pres- 
ent, beaming as usual, and smoking a one- 
dollar cheroot. Chief Atkisson sat at his 
right hand in a fluffy chair, and scattered 
about the room on divans were the other 
officials of the administration. 

The city solicitor’s name was Gabney, 
or McNab, I forget which. His salary was 
three thousand a year, and he owned a 
thirty-thousand-dollar chalet. Mike Hal- 
pin, the commissioner of public works, sat 
next to Judge Kelletts, who was the county 
boss and one of the boys. Six fat alder- 
men added to the beauty of the scene, and 
over in the corner was the only lean mem- 
ber of that pirate crew. He was an alder- 
man named Larkins, and he was so thin 
that he could hide in a bird-cage. That 


“ What ’d 


made eleven very fat men and one shadow. 
When Lavender walked in, the officials 
regarded him stonily. 
“We are going to revise you upward,” 


the mayor answered, when Lavender in- 
quired what it was all about. “ That fif- 
teen hundred dollars a month, with which 
we began, is a joke.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” my business 
partner asked. 

“Well,” continued the mayor, “we 
didn’t know in advance that the popula- 
tion of our beautiful city were such en- 
thusiastic gamblers, for one thing, or we 
would have started a gambling joint our- 
selves. At the present volume of traffic, 
you two unknown persons will eventually 
get all the loose change in Sebastian and 
environs. We.can’t permit it!” 

Lavender twiddled his thumbs and wait- 
ed for further news. 

“Our people evidently love to gamble,” 
the mayor said. “It is our policy to give 
the voters what they want; but we certain- 
ly can’t let a couple of foreigners step into 
town and clean up.” 

“You want more than fifteen hundred a 
month?” Lavender murmured. 

“ Yes, more—in fact, much more. These 
gentlemen comprise the city government 
and are interested in its financial affairs. 
We will take this money, which you collect 
from our townsfolk, and put it back into 
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circulation ourselves, thus keeping it here 
in Sebastian.” 

“What’s your idea of the raise?” Lav- 
ender asked. 

“That’s a delicate question. We will 
decide anon. Maybe five thousand — or 
ten—or fifteen. It depends upon how busi- 
ness holds up at your Buckeye Club.” 

At this point conversation became gen- 
eral. The six fat aldermen removed their 
feet from a table and desired to know how 
much of the loot they could reasonably ex- 
pect. Mr. Larkins stated that he was or- 
dering a new limousine and would need a 
heavy cut-in. 

“What did you say to all this?” I asked 
Lavender, when he finished the sad recital. 
_“T said nothing. These noble souls are 
all set to take the bread out of our mouths. 
No matter what we consent to pay, they’ll 
go on raising the ante. What they want 
now is to run us out.” 

“ And I didn’t think they were that kind 
at all,” I remarked. 

“ The worst of it is, we’re in,” said Lav- 
ender, “ and we can’t get out. Our original 
investment is gone. That twenty thousand 
is on its way.” 

For two weeks after this unfortunate 
conversation we hung on grimly, but. the 
cash demands of Sebastian’s civic leaders 
finally swamped us. Ours was a fair and 
square gambling outfit, and our customers 
had the same chance a gent has against any 
honest game. 

“ But,” said Lavender sadly, “ if every- 
thing in the place was crooked, we still 
couldn’t clear enough to pay off Mr. 
Raynes and his fat aldermen!” 

““T guess you made a mistake in bring- 
ing us here,” I ventured. 

“‘ That’s your guess, is it?” he retorted 
with some heat. “ You told me this was a 
land of milk and honey!” 

“Tt is,’ I agreed; “only there’s too 
many bees.” 

With nothing in the treasury one after- 
noon, after a call from the official graft- 
collector, Lavender paid a final visit to the 
city hall. 

“T am here,” he said, addressing the 
mayor and his obese chorus, “ to state that 
you have us licked.” 

“ Meaning,” said his honor, “ that you 
are thinking of closing the well-known 
Buckeye Club?” 

“It’s closed. I just locked the front 
door. In passing on, I can only thank you 
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gentlemen for your unfailing courtesy. You 
are a group of high-minded and sterling 
characters, and your city should be proud 
of you.” 

“ That ’ll be all from the gambling ele- 
ment!” snapped Chief Atkisson. “ As you 
go out, close the door gently.” 

Lavender departed, and from then on 
the Buckeye Club was but a painful mem- 
ory. They refused to let us sell the deco- 
rations, claiming we owed them certain 
moneys; so they tossed us casually into the 
open spaces. 

The club went merrily along, under new 
management, closely associated with the 
civic administration and accountable there- 
to. Lavender and I drifted into the chill 
air, with about nine dollars between us and 
the home for enfeebled paupers. 


IV 


For a few days we lingered in Sebastian 
and listened to our dispositions souring. 
We idled on a down-town corner one after- 
noon and surveyed a red automobile, which 
drew up and disgorged its lone occupant. 
He was a short, brisk-looking man, with a 
smooth face and a blob of a nose that I 
seemed to recall from somewhere out of the 
past. As he walked into the Gem Haber- 
dashery, I reflected. 

“Did you notice that man?” I asked 
Lavender. 

“T did.” 

“ You know who that is?” 

_” 

“ By gosh, that’s Luke Lynch!” 

“ Where’s his whiskers?” Lavender 
asked. “ Luke Lynch always used to wear 
whiskers.” 

“ He might have cut ’em off. He’s had 
twelve years to do it. That’s Luke Lynch, 
or you can have my leg.” 

“T doubt it,” returned my pal. “ You're 
generally wrong, so it’s probably some one 
else.” 

“Wait till he comes out with his new 
union suit, and I’ll brace him. Remember 
what he did to us?” 

It was not necessary to ask Lavender 
that agonizing question, because there are 
two things he will never forget. One is the 
morning he married the little telephone- 
girl in Buffalo, and it turned out she al- 
ready had two husbands in Canada and one 
in the navy; and the other thing is what 
Luke Lynch did to us. 
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Twelve years prior to our Sebastian ad- 
venture, Luke met us in a New York sa- 
loon and employed us on the spot. At the 
time, he conducted a clairvoyant parlor on 
Forty-Third Street and stood well with the 
police. He asked us were we doing any- 
thing, and we said no. He suggested that 
we should step in and help him, at an 
agreed remuneration, and we accepted the 
job. 

Luke had a Boston stock-plunger com- 
ing to his clairvoyant shop in search of ad- 
vance information from the spirits about a 
certain stock. The spirits were urging the 
bean-eater to buy this stock and hold it for 
a rise, after which the plunger was to take 
his profit and hand Luke fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

The deal was hanging fire when we so 
fortunately appeared. The speculator was 
not quite positive that Luke’s spirits had 
the information right, so Luke hired Lav- 
ender and me to get acquainted with the 
mark and convince him that the Lynch 
spirits never failed. 

We did so. I bought an expensive silk 
hat and some spats. The rest was simple. 


We worked on that Boston prospect just 
He uncocked his roll, bought 


one day. 
Sardines Preferred, or whatever it was, and 
the stock began climbing as if endowed 
with human intelligence. When the rich 
man cashed in, he rewarded Luke with his 
large commission, and that night Luke 
closed up his business affairs hurriedly and 
took a train for the West. He left Lav- 
ender and me with our two-quart hat and 
the spats. The whole thing was a raw and 
disagreeable way to treat a couple of hard- 
working confederates. 

The subject of this sketch came out of 
the haberdashery in a few minutes, and I 
detained him as he reached the door of his 
automobile. 

“ Hello, Luke!” I said. 

He regarded me distantly. 

“My name is Marvin Rucker,” he re- 
plied coldly. 

“No doubt,” I agreed; “ but it is like- 
wise Luke Lynch. There’s only one nose 
like that in the world. How’s the family?” 

He placed his bundle on the seat, looked 
at me reminiscently, and began to chuckle. 

“T’ll be jiggered!” he exclaimed. “ It’s 
Bill Murtrie.” 

“The same. And standing over here we 
also find Lavender Scott, another of your 
creditors.” 
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“ Howdy, Luke?” Lavender said, but 
without any great rapture. 

“Call me Marvin Rucker,” Luke re- 
quested. “In this town that’s my name.” 

“ And in this town our name is mud,” I 
continued. “ Can you by any re- 
mote chance hand us part of that 
fee with which you escaped on our 
previous meeting?” 

Luke —or Marvin Rucker— 
laughed long and heartily, and 
even went so far in his mirth as to 
slap me on the back. 

“You don’t think I’ve got any 


COUGHED APOLOGETICALLY AND 
INTRODUCED HIMSELF 


LAVENDER 


of that money left?” he inquired, restrain- 
ing himself with an effort. 

“You look prosperous. You’ve got au- 
tomobiles, and you come out of stores car- 
rying bundles.” 

“‘T am the proprietor,” he said seriously, 
“of the Sebastian Sanatorium, familiarly 
known in these parts as Rucker’s Roost. 
While I am earning a fair living and get- 
ting by, I am not throwing money away.” 

“You owe us,” Lavender reminded. 

“Tush!” said Luke. “ The days that 
are gone are gone. We will say no more 
about them. Are you in need?” 

“ Both of us,” I said. 

“ Would you like to go to work for me?” 
he inquired, not even cracking a smile. 
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“What good does it do us to work for 
you?” I asked. “ We worked for you once 
before.” 
“ This is different. I need a couple of 
strong, industridus men out at my sana- 


torium. You'll have your board and lodg- 
ing, and three dollars a day apiece. If 
you’re not lying, you’ll be glad to take the 
jobs. Yes or no?” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

I was thinking chiefly of the board and 
lodging, of which we were beginning to be 
acutely in need. A man who runs a sana- 
torium can’t cheat his help out of their 
meals—at least, not after the first meal. 

“ Begin to-morrow,” said Luke, getting 
into his auto. 

“ Begin now,” I corrected, climbing over 
the back seat and dragging the reluctant 
Lavender with me. “ Drive us out to this 
body-building shop of yours and place us 
in the immediate vicinity of food. What 
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we crave right now is the sight of a new- 
born beef stew!” 

That’s how we wound up ingloriously in 
Sebastian, after all our high hopes and a 
cash investment of twenty thousand smack- 
ers. We became the meek and humble rub- 
bers of run-down persons with shattered 
nerves and unshattered bank-accounts, be- 
cause this Rucker’s Roost was both exclu- 
sive and high. Patiently we wheeled wan 
invalids among the flowers, encouraging 
them with kind words and trying to borrow 
money from the more _feeble-looking. 
Awakening at the dim hour of dawn, we 
dressed in our sanatorium uniforms and 
rode horses with the horse-riders, those be- 
ing the patients who were getting better or 
could afford horses. 

At times we massaged the flabby and 
the rheumatic. We scrubbed out the 
rooms, and in no time at all I wore a couple 
of pads on my krees such as are only found 
on camels. We escorted gay young blades 
on walking-parties, as soon as they were 
able to shake off the clutch of katzenjam- 
mer and begin walking. Sometimes we be- 
came life-guards at the bath, and guarded 
trembling old gentlemen while they 


splashed in the big tank; or we played the 
fire-hose on them, as they stood on a mar- 
ble slab and cursed us weakly but fluently. 


No work was too menial for us. Once 
accustomed to an elegant mode of life, Lav- 
ender Scott and I now sank to the level of 
mere hostlers. 

Naturally we began to feel morose in our 
minds. At the end of the first week we 
were so low that we would have had to 
climb a step-ladder to look a worm in the 
eye. What we wanted, and what we were 
toiling for, was our railway fares back to 
New York. The big town never looks good 
until you get two thousand miles away 
from it, with no way to get back. 

Then, without the slightest warning, and 
while Lavender and I were contemplating 
some kind of profitable crime, a long string 
of automobiles drove into Rucker’s Roost 
and fat men began piling out with their 
baggage. 

V 


As I said before, the political conditions 
in Sebastian were unusual. The Raynes 
party was as permanent as the statue of 
Garibaldi. There was no relief in sight for 
the populace, even as there is no Republi- 
can Governor in sight for Texas. When a 
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child was born in Sebastian he was ushered 
into the Independent party, and that ended 
the incident. 

Between elections Mr. Raynes mapped 
out recreation parks for the children, paved 
the streets with fancy blocks, hired a band 
to play on Wednesday nights, gave away 
candy at Christmas, and otherwise behaved 
like a man trying to be kind to his inferi- 
ors. One Thanksgiving they distributed 
free turkeys, and the next day the ring 
signed a contract with a building concern, 
with seventy-five thousand as the rake-off 
for the Raynes gang. 

One of the mayor’s hobbies was effi- 
ciency. He ran the city on that basis, and 
gave frequent interviews to the papers 
about it. As each election neared, Mr. 
Raynes grew louder and more eloquent on 
the subject of efficiency. 

When last year’s election approached, it 
meant nothing in particular, because the 
result was known long in advance. It was 
merely a question of the size of the Raynes 
majority. The entire Raynes boodlebund 
had been renominated, including all the fat 
aldermen who had put Lavender and me 
among the lower classes. 

However, there was a new element in 
this last election. For the first time in its 
history, the ladies of Sebastian were about 
to roll up their sleeves and cast a vote. 
The Raynes ticket contemplated this fe- 
male vote indulgently, because it is a po- 
litical maxim everywhere that as the gander 
votes so votes the goose. 

Next thing Raynes knew, the women of 
Sebastian clubbed together and nominated 
a complete city ticket, composed exclusive- 
ly of fair-sexers. They even had a lady 
running for city dog-catcher. Judge Kel- 
letts and Chief Atkisson and the rest of 
the incumbents laughed with unrestrained 
mirth over the notion of a lot of ladies hold- 
ing public office. 

I think the candidate for mayor was a 
Mrs. Chalmers, whose husband owned the 
one newspaper in Sebastian that dared raise 
a feeble protest against things as they were. 
The rest of the ticket was filled up by nice 
matronly ladies of unblemished reputation, 
such as you see playing bridge on Saturday 
afternoons in the residential district. 

The hot breath of scandal had never 
touched any one of them, nor had they 
been soiled by the mire of partizan politics, 
or any other kind of politics. They were 
new to the game, and in startling contrast 
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to the male ticket. However, nobody in 
Sebastian expected to see a female admin- 
istration in town on the day after election, 
except a Miss Schultz, who was a school- 
teacher forty-one years old and slightly 
foolish from years of pedagogy. 

That’s the way things were politically in 
Sebastian right after Lavender and I lost 
our heritage. On the Sunday morning 
when the limousine parade drifted into 
Rucker’s Roost, Luke—now Marvin Ruck- 
er—-was instructing Lavender and me in 
the polite art of squirting bug-poison with- 
out destroying human life. When the cara- 
van stopped and began unloading, I saw 
Mayor Raynes step out, followed by Chief 
Atkisson, Judge Kelletts, Mike Halpin, and 
the six fat aldermen in a row. I stared in 
amazement. 

“What is this?” Lavender asked Luke. 

“ This is the city administration,” he re- 
plied with a note of pride in his voice. 
“Every year they come to my place to be 
put in trim.” 

“Trimmed, you mean,” said Lavender. 

“The city foots the bill,” Luke ex- 
plained. “These  office-holders spend 


money like water, and I’m mighty glad to 
I want you boys to take good 


have them. 
care of them.” 

We watched the grafters march inside, 
attended by Mr. Rucker in person, and 
later on we discussed the coincidence of 
their coming to the spot that marked our 
downfall. Subsequently we learned that 
this annual tuning-up process was a part of 
Mr. Raynes’s efficiency hobby. He came 
out to the Roost once every year, rain or 
shine, and reduced—or went through the 
motions. 

In spite of their groans and protests, he 
forced his satellites to come with him and 
bake themselves in the electric stoves, or 
suffer the Japanese pounders to pound 
them. Larkins, the aldermanic scarecrow, 
was dragged along with the gang in the 
hope that he might put on a little meat, and 
thereby look less like a pipe-cleaner. 

This was all good material for the ad- 
ministration papers. They printed long, 
gushy articles about their conscientious 
officials, and how they were striving to 
make themselves fit for the arduous busi- 
ness of running Sebastian as it should be 
run. 

That same morning Lavender asked Luke 
a great many questions, and in the after- 
noon he took the sanatorium truck and dis- 
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appeared. This was about a week before 
election. As I learned later, my comrade 
in distress drove into town and hunted 
around for the headquarters of the Ladies’ 
League. Eventually he discovered the 
league drinking tea over a confectionery- 
store, with a_ severe-looking female in 
charge. Her name was Miss Evangeline 
Hammer, and Lavender said she looked it. 
She was the chairman of the main or ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Lavender stood: on one foot, coughed 
apologetically, and introduced himself. 
The ladies put down their teacups and 
stared at him. 

“You don’t expect to elect any of your 
candidates, do you?” he asked. 

_“ We do not,” admitted Miss Hammer. 

“You have a campaign fund, haven’t 
you?” Lavender continued, without the 
slightest encouragement from his audience. 

“A small one,” Miss Hammer stated. 

“ Is—is it all gone?” 

“Who are you, and why all these ques- 
tions?” the chairman inquired, while all 
the other ladies nodded. 

Lavender told them who he was, and 
added that he was for them. 

“You can elect your entire ticket this 
very year,” he went on, looking into in- 
credulous female faces, “if you can get 
me to help you.” 

There was a slight flutter of laughter, 
and a fat lady stated in a hoarse aside that 
their visitor might be a lunatic. 

“ You interest us,” said Miss Hammer. 
“ Pray proceed.” 

“T’ll elect your ticket for you,” he said 
seriously. “I know the conditions in Se- 
bastian, and I am ready to revise them and 
turn the city over to the opposite sex.” 

“That’s very kind of you,” they mur- 
mured, getting uneasy. 

“ There’s Bill Murtrie,” Lavender ex- 
plained, “ and there’s me. We are serious- 
ly in need of funds, having come to Sebas- 
tian from New York. Mr. Raynes and his 
friends got all we had. What we most 
need is railway fare back to New York 
and some money for meals. If we can get 
five hundred dollars from your campaign 
fund, then I guarantee to elect your entine 
ticket.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Hammer in her coldest 
voice. “What you want from us is 
money?” 

“ Yes, but we are not going to cheat you. 
We are a couple of honest gamblers, and 
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we will elect your ticket without the ad- 
vance of a penny. On the morning after 
election, when you are all safely in office, 
then, if you agree, you can hand me the 
trifling sum mentioned.” 

“ Of course,”’ smiled Mrs. Chalmers, “ if 


you elect the ticket, we will gladly pay you 
five hundred dollars.” 

“ Certainly,” said Miss Hammer. 

“ That’s enough,” Lavender concluded. 
“There is one more question. When do 
you hold your next political meeting for 
the female population?” 

“Next Saturday morning 
o'clock,” replied the chairman. 

He started for the door, but they de- 
tained him for one more bit of information. 

“How do you propose to elect us?” 
some one inquired. 

“T have my own methods,” Lavender 
answered modestly, “ but I cannot discuss 
them in advance. I officially accept your 
offer. On the morning of November 3, 
when the result of the election is known, I 
shall walk into this office and collect the 
five hundred. Knowing you to be ladies, 
and therefore honest, I have no hesitancy 
in trusting you.” 

He then walked out, and the ladies re- 
sumed discourse. At least, I assume they 
did. 


at eleven 


VI 


Out at the sanatorium, the Raynes ad- 
ministration at once plunged into the task 
of getting fit for their next term of office. 
In other words, those who weighed two 
hundred and fifty pounds removed four or 
five of them, and regarded the feat as a 
triumph. The thin alderman ate seven 
meals a day and lost steadily. 

Of course, the troop of political heavy- 
weights recognized Lavender and me, and 
there was much joking over our plight. In 
particular, Chief Atkisson seemed to regard 
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it as a merry jest that two gambling per- 
sons were forced to work for a living as 
assistants in a health-factory. Mr. Raynes 
indulged in several witticisms that were en- 
joyed by all. 

This health business was all more or less 


bogus. You cannot take much fat off a 
man fifty years old unless he consents to 
cease eating, and obese old gentlemen, as 
a general thing, will not so consent. These 
precious specimens had long been friendly 
to the custom of dining heartily at dinner- 
time. Nevertheless Luke Lynch—that was 
—religiously and diligently put them 
through the regular routine of the estab- 
lishment, at about one hundred dollars per 
man per day, the bills being sent in to the 
city auditor. 

They were dragged from their reluctant 
beds at five in the morning and pushed into 
action. They took hot and cold baths and 
were boiled in steam-ovens, much against 
their wills. They hurled the medicine ball 
until the fat sizzled. They started upon 
enforced walks or took brisk runs, clad in 
the abbreviated garments which are gen- 
erally found on a Marathon runner. 

I now pause and shudder when I think 
of the moment I first beheld that gang of 
grafters in their athletic attire. The real 
value of modern clothing became apparent 
to me as never before. Statues were carved 
in ancient Greece, and pictures were paint- 
ed, showing the human form and the beauty 
thereof, but the carvers did not have in 
mind these Sebastian city officials. I know 
of nothing in the entire cosmos that looks 
exactly like an elderly fat man who has 
begun to get used to it. 

They came out on us suddenly, and we 
stared at them. 

“Would you believe anything like that 
could be?” Lavender inquired in a hushed 
voice. 

“ No,” I said, truthfully. 
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“T had the delirium tremens once,” he 
went on. “I thought I saw everything 
then, but I was wrong.” 

Each morning it was our joyous task to 
herd these political hyenas 
into the big truck and 


drive them three miles into the 
country, after which they jogged 
back, cursing Mr. Raynes and 
Luke Lynch. under their breaths. 
We escorted them daily for about 
a week. 

On the morning of the Satur- 
day before election, Lavender 
and I sat on our faithful truck 
and waited for the appearance of 
the fat brigands. It was their 
last work-out, and we had prepared a few 
extras for the final program. 

“Are you all ready, Bill?” Lavender 
asked me. 

“ Got everything,” I stated. 

“ Good!” he said, and he smiled slightly, 
early as it was. 

Mayor Raynes came out first, standing 
on the marble veranda in a semi-nude state 
and chattering. He was followed by ten 
horrible examples of what edibles can do 
to the human frame, and bringing up the 
rear was Mr. Larkins, now thinned out be- 
yond all belief. They moved gingerly 
down to the truck, and the day began. 

We started innocently away, as we al- 
ways started, and for the first time in 
weeks Lavender and I felt cheerful. The 
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vehicle we drove was a cross between a 
dog-catcher’s wagon and a black Maria, 
and was designed by Luke Lynch to keep 
his customers inside, where the guards 
could be sure of them. It was covered with 
a wooden roof, and the sides were heavy 
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wire netting. Two long benches 
inside provided rest for the weary. 

We drove on in silence, broken 
only by the occasional chatter of 
teeth. Presently we passed the 
three-mile mark, where we usual- 
ly stopped. Our guests observed 
this. 

“Where are you going?” the 
mayor demanded, with his face 
up against the wire netting. 

Lavender looked down at him as we 
jounced along. 

“You keep still, fat man,” he said, “ or 
something will happen to you. I’m in 
charge from now on!” 

Then the clamor began inside, but the 
rear door was locked. 

That was the Saturday morning when the 
Ladies’ League held its political meeting, 
which was likewise a picnic, with the usual 
assortment of cheese sandwiches, small 
pickles, and red ants. Bright and early 
the women-folk of the town packed the 
lunch-baskets, put Johnny into his Sunday 
pants, and prepared for half a day of it at 
Griffin’s Grove, which lies in a saucer of 
trees out near the new golf-course. 

The female candidates were expected to 
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address their sex on the burning questions 
of the day, but most of the spectators were 
there because it meant getting away from 
housework. Governor Hinkle, who was a 
sympathizer, had agreed to make one of 
his long speeches. 

At eleven o’clock the petticoat powwow 
was going full blast, and likewise at eleven 
o’clock Lavender and I, with our truckload 
of infuriated and semi-nude politicians, ar- 
rived on the new county road, which climbs 
the mountain just north of Griffin’s Grove. 
From where we stopped it is all down hill 
to the grove, very steep and rocky and full 
of cactus. 

As our truck halted, the captives ceased 
cursing us for the moment, and Lavender’s 
voice could be heard. 

“ Get out!” he said. 

He opened the back door of the truck, 
and we both emphasized our desires by 
sticking four large blue cannons into the 
orifice and poking such fat men as came to 
hand. 

“ Out!” Lavender said again, and this 
time he roared. 

The city government began crawling 
down to the roadside. 

“What’s the joke?” demanded 
mayor, trying to conceal his agitation. 

“ If you think being at the point of death 
is a joke, all right!” I told him. “ These 
guns are loaded, and they go off easy. We 
are about to begin shooting at you; but 
we are going to give you a running chance 
for life. Paint ‘em, Lavender!” 

We lined the frightened apostles of graft 
along the edge of the deserted road, and 
Lavender daubed them with red and green 
paint, taking about one minute to complete 
the job, and giving them a striped, awning- 
like effect. Then he hung a lot of Indian 
war-bonnets on them. 

The result was amazing and terrifying, 
as we expected it to be. The feathers and 
the paint and the men’s natural fat pro- 
cured us a general result that has never 
been beaten. They looked like nothing 
ever seen before under the starry vault of 
heaven. 

“ Now get going!” Lavender said, cock- 
ing his artillery and acting like a man about 
to shoot. ‘“‘ Those trees down there are just 
two minutes away, and I’m going to give 
you two minutes to get there. We then be- 
gin firing. You gave us a chance, and we’re 
going to give you one just as good!” 

Even a fat man can run down hill, if the 


the 
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slant is steep enough. They started down 
the rocky side of that inhospitable moun- 
tain like so many frightened buffalo. They 
tore up the sage-brush and the bunch-grass 
in their excited haste. Cactus and pointed 
rocks meant nothing to the Raynes admin- 
istration for the moment. It was a spec- 
tacle that the human eye will never see 
again. 

Below, all unconscious of their rapid ap- 
proach, the political ladies peacefully con- 
ducted their picnic. When the leading run- 
ners burst through the first line of defense, 
the female population of Sebastian took 
one horrified look, stood up, and shrieked 
for help. Governor Hinkle paused in the 
midst of his eloquent plea and swallowed 
one of the largest chews of fine-cut ever 
recorded. Mothers began trying to save 
their children. In the course of the next 
few seconds, the political meeting gave it- 
self over to unrestrained hysterics. 

When it was discovered that the fear- 
some creatures now crouching behind the 
trees were none other than the pompous 
members of the city government, the 
stronger women took a long breath and be- 
gan giving their opinions; and it’s a mighty 
good thing that the weaker sex rarely goes 
in for impulsive lynchings. 

Meanwhile Lavender and I drove slowly 
off on our truck, and abandoned it under a 
joshua-tree. We proceeded cautiously to 
town, and concealed ourselves in the home 
of a friendly widow. 

Within one hour the police department 
of Sebastian dropped everything and began 
hunting us down. I don’t like to think of 
what they would have done with us, had 
they been successful. 

Mayor Raynes, Chief Atkisson, the city 
solicitor, and the rest of the decorated gen- 
tlemen were rescued and removed to Ruck- 
er’s Roost. They washed off, put on their 
ordinary clothing, and came into town, 
where they sat down and waited for the 
police to bring us to them. 

Early stories of the Griffin’s Grove out- 
rage began to spread through Sebastian, 
and angry knots of husbands gathered on 
street-corners and added picturesque de- 
tails. When the women-folk came in from 
their devastated picnic and told their own 
varied versions, the situation grew steadily 
worse, and gradually the town worked it- 
self up into quite a lather. Hoarse mur- 
murings could be heard everywhere, and 
that evening, when Mayor Raynes started 
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for his palatial home, he needed a guard of 
four picked policemen. 

They had planned a large parade for 
Monday, with all the old office-holders on 
view in their automobiles; but it was called 
off on the advice of the cooler heads. 
Warning was received that if these Inde- 
pendent candidates showed themselves off 
in public, something astonishing was liable 
to happen to them. 

On Tuesday the town voted, and every- 
body knows what became of the Raynes 
ticket. It was thoroughly scalped. Mayor 
Raynes got about as many votes as there 
are bath-tubs in Moscow. Every candi- 
date on the ladies’ ticket was elected. 


VII 


On the day after election, Lavender and 
I came out of our storm cellar, put on 
woolen whiskers, and strolled into town to 
collect our reward. 

We found the executive committee as- 
sembled in solemn conference over the con- 
fectionery-store. When Lavender removed 
his disguise and smiled, there was but little 
response. We proceeded to demand our 
remuneration. 

“What for?” asked Miss Hammer. 

“ Well,” said Lavender, “ we said we’d 
elect your ticket, and we did.” 

“ And that’s what you meant, was it?” 
the chairlady asked in an icy tone. “It 
was the most disgraceful thing that has 
ever happened in Sebastian! Five persons 
are still sick over it.” 
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“ Didn’t we elect the ladies’ ticket?” he 
insisted. 

“The ticket is elected,” admitted Miss 
Hammer; “ but that affair Saturday was 
nothing less than an outrage against wo- 
manhood, and both of you ought to be 
locked up!” 

“Don’t we get our pay?” Lavender 
asked in astonishment. 

“ You don’t get anything from us,” the 
lady returned. “ Our party has been elected 
to power, and we certainly do not intend 
to start off by paying graft. We will have 
nothing to do with graft!” 

“ Not even our railroad-fare?” I asked 
weakly. 

“Not a cent!” she said firmly. 
would be bribery.” 

“Tt ll be murder if we don’t get away,” 
Lavender said gloomily. 

“T’m going to give you one minute to 
depart,” the speaker continued. “I shall 
then telephone the police, and you prob- 
ably know what Mr. Atkisson will do if he 
can find you.” 

“We know,” I said. 
to phone.” 

One hour later a couple of obscure and 
humble gents, still wearing the all-conceal- 
ing whiskers, climbed dismally into a coal- 
car, and the train started out of Sebastian 
for points East. We have never returned, 
but that’s how the town happens to have 
an all-petticoat government. It cost us 
twenty thousand iron men to do it, but we 
did it! 


“ It 


“You don’t need 





MY BELOVED 


I am as a sculptor in the dawn, 


For I carve from its pink your dear cheeks; 
From the gold I curl your dear hair; 


In the blueness peaking through 


I see the heaven with its truths, 


And I bless you with your eyes; 


The swiftness of clouds creep into your dear feet, 
And the love of God for His world 

Is breathed into the pulses of your dear heart; 
Your hand I carve 

From the first moment of the sun; 

And from the first birdling’s song 

I give you melody for your quickened feet— 


And I love you for my own, 


And I call you 


My Beloved. 


June Jamison 














































T about seven o’clock Scobie left his 
one room at the top of Prosser’s 
Buildings, behind the Tottenham 

Court Road, descended several flights of 
stone steps, and emerged into the main 
street. It was growing dark, and rain was 
falling; but the old man—he had left mid- 
dle age ten years behind him—did not seem 
to notice the weather, although his overcoat 
was very thin, and had turned green in 
spots, and the heels of his shoes were worn 
down, and a crack had appeared in his 
cheap felt hat. 

He even chuckled as he turned westward 
and received the rain full in his face. Al- 
most always a chuckle is a minor exhibi- 
tion of mirth, but the sound that quitted 
Scobie’s thin lips had no more of true mer- 
riment than the screech of a saw. Yet it 
denoted that he was going to enjoy himself 
immensely. 

Scobie was doing now what he had done 
for some weeks past, and a very singular 
thing it was. At seven each evening he 
closed the door of his room and started 
westward through the London streets, and 
on each occasion that almost diabolic 
chuckle escaped him, and an unpleasing 
glitter appeared in his dull eyes, like the 
hard gleam of water in an ice-hole. 

He pushed his way onward into Oxford 
Street, and up toward Oxford Circus. The 
sidewalks were crowded, and hundreds of 
open umbrellas increased the difficulty of 
quick progress; but Scobie walked briskly, 
not caring whom he jostled. His air of 
businesslike independence surprised and 
rather angered his hustled victims. Why 
should they suffer the indignity of being 
run into by a man whose coat was green 
in spots, and whose hat had a crack along 
the side? If the fellow had been a rich 
man, if he had been a millionaire hurrying 
to close a deal which would add a few tens 
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of thousands to his pile in a minute, he 
could not have shown more carelessness of 
others’ feelings. 

This was true enough; but then Scobie 
was a rich man. 

Reaching Regent Street, he turned in 
the direction of Cavendish Square, and at 
a corner house in that green enclosure his 
journey ended, as it always did. 

He did not knock for admittance. Far 
from it. He hung about the corner, where 
the night wind was having a great romp, 
and he peered at each window where the 
electric light- glowed behind the blinds, as 
if he hoped to see the shadow of some head 
thrown upon the yellow linen. He kept 
passing, in a furtive and hurried fashion, 
the front steps which led up to the massive 
mahogany door, with a fan-light over it, 
and each time he seemed to expect that 
some one would come out. 

But no head was silhouetted upon the 
blinds, and the door remained closed. 

Scobie blew on his chilled fingers. 

“Damn him! Isn’t he going out to- 
night?” he snarled viciously. 

He had no sooner said the words than a 
long gray car came up with a sound like a 
breeze blowing through trees, and stopped 
before the entrance. The watcher retreat- 
ed hastily, and stood just around the cor- 
ner, where he could see without being seen. 
An excitement that did not seem healthy 
made his eyes glow. He looked at the car, 
which represented a small fortune, and at 
the immobile chauffeur, and a wry, embit- 
tered smile twisted his lips. 

Suddenly he became stiffened all over by 
a keen attention. It was caused by the 
sight of a footman, who walked down the 
steps and opened the door of the car. A 
moment later a girl of about nineteen ap- 
peared and took her seat in the automobile. 
She was dressed in a saffron evening robe 
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which just showed beneath her cloak. She 
had the charm of youth and the promise of 
the unblown rose. 

When he saw her, Scobie sniffed with an 
expression of disdain, then shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ As for you, young lady,” his attitude 
seemed to say, “I don’t care either way. 
You are not in this business!” 

Then the footman, who had closed the 
door, opened it again. Instantly Scobie’s 
interest became so intense that he quivered 
all over, as if pierced with cold. He ven- 
tured another step forward. 

The master of the house was in the act 
of entering his car, to take his place by his 
daughter’s side. He was a thin, tall man, 
who wore an opera hat and yellow gloves. 
His cheeks were sallow and furrowed. 

“ Get out of that, you dog!” 

Scobie did not shout the command; he 
merely whispered it. Over his face passed 
an expression of a malign joy, an unholy, 
grim ecstasy which would have made an 
observer of it spring away from him. 

“Get out of that coat!” hissed Scobie 
again. 

The other man, all unaware of the 
strange orders which were shot at him like 
a snake’s venom, leaned back in his padded 
seat and lighted a cigarette. 

“ Get out of everything, curse you and 
curse you!” snarled the watcher. 

He hissed out these bitter words as if 
they afforded him the keenest relish. He 
mouthed them as if they were tasty sweet- 
meats beyond all price. His face flushed, 
his eyes danced; and as the car rolled away 
and out of sight, he crossed his arms and 
hugged himself with positive rapture. One 
other sentence or two he permitted himself 
ere he turned away: 

“Not yet! Not just yet!” he breathed 
softly, rubbing his hands, which crackled 
like parchment. “ Plenty of time, plenty 
of time!” 

II 


He had come here in this same fashion 
and had spoken almost the same words 
night after night; and when he went away, 
he felt all the better for it. 

He was going away now. He had taken 
about a score of steps, which brought him 
under a street-lamp, when there came hur- 
rying toward him a clean-shaven man with- 
out a hat, carrying a paper bag. Under 
the searching glare of the electric light this 
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man bestowed a cursory glance upon Sco- 
bie; but the fleeting gaze became fixed, the 
mechanical look changed startlingly to one 
of incredulity, of amazement, almost of 
terror. 

Scobie was aware of all this, and its ef- 
fect was to quicken his pace. He heard 
the patter of footsteps behind him; the 
man was returning. He passed, wheeled 
again, and caught another glimpse of Sco- 
bie. He went absolutely white, and his pa- 
per bag, which contained walnuts, fell to 
the sidewalk and broke. He spluttered, 
rolling protuberant eyeballs: 

“Sir! Sir! I am not mistaken, am I? 
Heaven help us, what does it mean?” 

Scobie averted his head. 

“ Be off!” he growled viciously. 

Shaking himself free, again he hastened 
onward; but presently there came once 
more the patter of feet behind him, and 
the agonized voice called out: 

“Mr. Scobie, sir! You know me—I’m 
Jeffers, your second footman, sir.” 

The other half-turned his head. 

“ Be off, damn you!” he commanded 
roughly. 

This was emphatic, but unavailing. In 
a moment the servant was at the master’s 
side, and pouring out broken and imploring 
sentences. 

“IT won’t be shaken off, sir! It’s my 
duty to help you, and go I will not. For 
Heaven’s sake be reasonable, sir! All the 
world thinks you are dead—drowned; and 
you’re not, you’re not!” 

Scobie stopped his pace, which had be- 
come almost a run. He was furious. What 
he had succeeded in avoiding for several 
weeks had happened. He had been recog- 
nized just outside his own house by one of 
his former servants. 

He turned upon Jeffers as if he meant 
to strike him. 

“In the first place,” he snarled, “ con- 
sider yourself sacked!” 

“Then you are Mr. Scobie?” rejoined 
the servant, throwing up his hands. 

“ Sacked — sacked — sacked!” repeated 
the other, discharging each word as from a 
pistol. 

“T don’t mind, sir! Indeed I don’t,” 
cried the man, not with disrespect, but with 
genuine relief, with something like joy at 
making his stupendous discovery. 

Scobie sniffed wrathfully. He saw that 
he would have to come to some understand- 
ing with the footman. How could he ex- 
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pect the fellow to keep his mouth shut with 
such a live secret glowing and spluttering 
inside Nim? 

“ All right, Jeffers,” he said. “ I am your 
master, that is true; and since you find me 
here, it is evident that I was not drowned. 
At the same time, for reasons which are 
not your business, I do not choose to be 
recognized at present. Now how long can 
you hold your tongue?” 

“ As long as you order me to do so, sir,” 
answered the other, still agitated. 

“ A week?” 

“Tf you wish, sir.” 

“Don’t tell lies. You couldn’t keep 
quiet about this matter for three days!” 

“Indeed, sir, I would rather not. It 
doesn’t seem right to see you going about 
like this.” 

“ Like what?” 

Jeffers cast down his eyes. He couldn’t 
say, “ With a green coat and a broken hat,” 
but he thought it. 

“] will not trust you for ten hours,” 
snarled Scobie; “‘ but I may do so for three 
or four. Tell me, where has your master— 
I mean, Mr. Lisborn—gone to-night?” 

“He and Miss Hilda, sir, are dining 
with Dr. Greatorex, in Portland Place.” 

“ At what hour does he return?” 
“ He ordered the car for half past ten, 
sir 


“ All right! Now at ten o’clock precise- 
ly I want you to meet me at the corner, 
outside the house.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“ When you come up the area steps you 
will take great care to leave the door below 


unfastened. I shall want to enter my house 
that way.” 

“T will see to it, sir.” 

“In the mean time you will keep quiet 
about this meeting. Not to any one, by 
‘hint or by look, will you give me away. 
You thoroughly understand that?” 

“You shall have no cause to complain, 
sir. 

Scobie only grunted and walked rapidly 
away. 

III 


By this time it was raining heavily, and 
when he reached Prosser’s Buildings he 
was wet through. He entered his room 
and shook his dripping hat upon the floor. 
Then he lighted an oil lamp with a chipped 
glass globe, poked together a few red em- 
bers in the fireplace, carefully selected with 
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his fingers some fragments of coal from a 
scoop which, like everything else in the 
room, had worn out in doing its duty, 
jerked the only chair over to the fireplace, 
and with head and shoulders close to the 
grate, crouched down to consider the situa- 
tion once more. 

No one doubted that he was dead. No 
one could doubt it. 

Scobie had a little cottage on the Cor- 
nish coast, which he kept for his personal 
use. Scobie did not often visit it, because 
his detested cousin, Lisborn, lived in that 
neighborhood. Some weeks ago, however, 
he had gone there for a few days. 

He was a man of the most solitary hab- 
its. Every morning his choice of occupa- 
tion was to follow a sunken, disused quarry 
road that led to the cliffs, where an easy 
descent of a few feet from the summit 
brought him to a knoll of limestone. Here, 
absorbing the sun and the southwest wind, 
he liked to sit for an hour or so, with the 
full heave of the Atlantic swinging in and 
out below him. 

A fisherman spreading his nets to dry 
saw Scobie there one morning. He saw 
more than that—he saw the knoll of rock 
break away from the cliff face and go 
crashing down, bearing Scobie with it. The 
latter fell into the sea. The distant watcher 
caught one glimpse of the struggling figure, 
which then vanished. 

That was naturally thought to be the 
end of Scobie; and Lisborn, his cousin, 
came inte the property by right of entail. 

Nevertheless, as a matter of fact, the 
man was not ended. The fisherman had 
seen him swept down by a big roller, but 
the next wave swung him in again and 
tossed him into one of the holes that pit- 
ted the side of the cliff. He had strength 
enough left to resist the suction of the re- 
ceding water, and to crawl forward into 
the cave, whose rocky floor by a slight as- 
cent took him out of danger. He then col- 
lapsed and lay unconscious for some hours. 

Half an hour before sundown he was 
lucky enough to be taken off by a passing 
motor-boat. There was no place for land- 
ing him there, and the two holiday-makers 
in the boat were in a hurry to reach a lit- 
tle port some thirty miles away. This suit- 
ed Scobie all right, for a plan had been 
forming in his head. It was in pursuance 
of this plan that he invented a fiction when 
questioned as to the cause of his accident. 
He mentioned no falling rock, and he spoke 
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of himself under another name. When he 
landed with his rescuers, there was no one 
to recognize him, and he slipped away and 
disappeared. 

The next morning he went up to London 
by train. He did not have much money 
in his pocket, so he took a modest single 
room by Waterloo Bridge. Later on, his 
finances shrinking further, he went to Pros- 
ser’s Buildings. 

Why did he do all this? What secret 
source of delight could atone for such great 
discomfort? 

His extraordinary course of action had 
its origin, its fountain-head, in his deep 
hate for the man who was making arrange- 
ments to step into his shoes. He was in- 
dulging a morbid and gloating desire to see 
his cousin enter into a wealth and comfort 
from which he—Scobie—could hurl him 
at any hour he chose! 

It was one of those cases of a rooted 
antipathy growing more intense as the 
years passed. As boys, the two had been 
educated together at school, where Scobie 
had first suffered an isolation which had 
widened round him all his life. He was 


unpopular, ignored; his cousin had become 


captain of the school. He never could for- 
get how he had once stood up to Lisborn 
in a fight, and far more painful than the 
blows which had knocked half the senses 
out of him were the yells of taunting that 
stung his ears as he rushed in again and 
again, and the delirious applause for the 
victor. 

After school a perverse fate insisted on 
adding fuel to the fire. If they found 
themselves rivals in a business matter, it 
was always Lisborn who had the best of it. 
If they were involved in some family trou- 
ble, Lisborn came out unscathed. There 
had been more than one quarrel between 
them, and invariably Scobie went under. 

To his secretive, close nature this was 
wormwood enough; but when the same 
mocking fate willed that both should love 
the same woman, then the cup of Scobie’s 
bitterness was filled, so that the rank poi- 
son ran over; for again Lisborn was the 
winner. 

It was the last straw. The measure of 
Scobie’s hate was complete. He could do 
nothing—he never could; but his black 
mood filled up the ensuing years. They 
were loveless years; and Scobie, suspicious 
of everybody, wanted by no one, shunned 
by all, lived on in utter loneliness. 
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Into this loneliness had entered, illumi- 
nating and rapid as a lightning flash, a 
queer idea. To see his enemy installed in 
all the comfort of riches, and then to bun- 
dle him out with a fiendish laugh! Such 
was the inspiration that had come to Sco- 
bie after his lucky escape from death. 

It fascinated him more and more. He 
read of his cousin applying to the probate 
court, and he could have shrieked with 
grim laughter. There was no opposition, 
and before long he had the intoxicating 
delight of actually seeing Lisborn move 
into the house in Cavendish Square. 

When should he strike? That was the 
only question he had to consider. 

At first he had not intended to wait very 
long. Once there had crossed his mind a 
vague thought that, since his death had 
been assumed by law, he might have to 
face some legal trouble later on; but when- 
ever he decided to take action, to cut the 
hair which suspended the sword over Lis- 
born’s head, he was tempted out of his re- 
solve by the sheer bizarre pleasure which 
postponement afforded. The longer his 
enemy rolled in the lap of plenty, the long- 
er he lay in that deep bed of down, the 
more bitter would the awakening be. 

And that it would be cruelly galling there 
could be no doubt whatever. Lisborn had 
not been a poor man, but he had had to 
toil for a living, and to toil hard. That 
was all over for him now. He had an am- 
ple income and a fine house. He was just 
the sort of man to enjoy the good things 
of life to the uttermost. There would not 
even be a pang of regret for the supposed 
deceased; not even that drop of sadness in 
the cup. Oh, Lisborn would settle down 
to an ideal existence! 

And then, with frightful abruptness, the 
bolt would come down from the blue. Ah, 
how he would shrink under it! It would 
be more painful than a stab in the breast. 

Another reason which made Scobie de- 
lay was that he could not decide on the 
most effective method of striking. He 
thought of this way and of that, and never 
was quite satisfied. When the disclosure 
was made, he wanted to get every ounce 
of value out of it. 

Should he show himself suddenly? 
Would it not be better to let his enemy 
have just a glimpse of him—merely enough 
to cause a faint suspicion of the truth? 
Would not that haunt and agonize more 
subtly than a full revealing? Perhaps an 
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anonymous letter hinting at the real state 
of affairs would be the most effective in- 
strument of torture. 

Scobie had not been able to decide; but 
he was in no hurry, and so keenly did he 
relish the situation that he endured the 
time of enforced poverty almost without 
feeling it. It was this grim fascination 
which had sent him evening after evening 
to catch a sight of Lisborn living in a fool’s 
paradise. It had been a daily draft of 
delicious wine. So sweet had been this re- 
venge, or prospect of revenge, that his own 
penury, and his utter loneliness, and his 
lovelessness, had been kept for a time in 
the background. 

But now something had occurred which 
made further postponement impossible. 
He had been recognized by Jeffers, and he 
dared not trust the servant to hold his 
tongue for many hours. 

It would be horribly disappointing if 
Lisborn heard the truth in a round-about 
fashion. No, Scobie himself must be pres- 
ent. It was the sudden sight of his own 
face appearing before Lisborn that he de- 
sired. More than all things he wished to 
see his enemy astonished, dumfounded, 
crushed to earth. He wanted to see the 
whitening face, the furious glare, that his 
own abrupt appearance was bound to 
cause. 

IV 


CONSIDERING all these things, Scobie 
crouched over the grate from which the 
yellow, crawling smoke rose, acrid and im- 
pure as his thoughts. For an hour he sat 
there, and then it was time to go. 

The very act of rising from his chair 
was significant of the fact that his hour had 
come at last. It made him tremble with 
eagerness and excitement. Once again he 
left Prosser’s Buildings and turned west- 
ward. The rain had diminished to a mere 
misty drizzle, and an ashen drift of fog 
swung round the high electric street-lamps. 

When Scobie was forty yards from his 
own house in Cavendish Square, he saw 
Jeffers standing at the corner, as directed. 
The man touched his hat as his master 
came up. 

“T have done as you ordered, sir,” he 
said. “ The area door is left just open.” 

“ Are any of the servants about there?” 
asked Scobie. 


“No, sir. Two of us are out until half 


past ten, and the others are in the kitchen. 
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I left them very comfortable there, sir, and 
settled.” 

“ That is right. When Mr. Lisborn re- 
turns home, what does he usually do?” 

“ When it is well this side of midnight, 
he generally goes to his study for half an 
hour or so, and I serve him with whatever 
he calls for. The fire there is always kept 
going for that very purpose.” 

“ Do you think he will do so to-night?” 

“T cannot say for certain, sir, but most 
likely he will, if he comes home compara- 
tively early, as he intends.” 

“ Well, I will go to the study.” 

“ Now, sir?” 

“Yes. You shall go before me and warn 
me if any one is about. On no account 
must I be seen.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Tf Mr. Lisborn should make an excep- 
tion to his usual habit to-night, and not 
enter his study, then you must come there 
and tell me.” 

“T will, sir.” 

“ That is sufficient.” 

A minute later Scobie made his way into 
his own house, preceded by the servant, 
who trod softly and kept a wary eye open. 
The kitchen premises were deserted and 
silent, save for a murmur of voices from 
the servants around the fire. A back stair- 
case led to a corridor, the corridor to the 
front of the house; and unseen by a soul, 
Scobie was conducted to the study, into 
which Jeffers gave a stealthy look to see 
if it was unoccupied. The man then re- 
tired, after switching on the lights and pok- 
ing the fire to a blaze. 

Scobie was alone. He drew a deep 
breath of satisfaction, and exhaled it slow- 
ly, as if sorry to part with it. 

He went to the fire and stood with his 
back to the warmth, widening his legs and 
squaring his chest. Once again he was in 
his own place! A gulf seemed to have 
yawned since he had left it, and what he 
had gone through had the tenuity of a 
dream. 

It was good to be back! Here was com- 
fort and plenty—more than comfort, and 
more than plenty. It occurred to him that 
he had not properly appreciated his own 
possessions; but Lisborn had enjoyed them 
to the full! 

The thought of what was impending 
made Scobie laugh, but his laugh might 
have been mistaken for a snarl. In a few 
minutes Lisborn would open that door and 
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come in. What an appalling sight would 
meet his eyes! He would rather find an 
unchained tiger in his room than the man 
who had returned as from the grave to 
despoil him of all. 

“ Will he whine, curse him?” muttered 
Scobie. “ Perhaps, after the first shock, 
he will assault me.” 

This was not likely, but the idea drew 
Scobie’s eyes to the weighty brass poker 
inside the curb. 

The time passed. The house was very 
silent. Whenever the humming drone of 
an automobile sounded from the square, 
Scobie’s heart beat fast, and he listened to 
hear the car stop at the door below, but it 
always went by. 

As the minutes sped on, he became a 
little uneasy. He: was sure that it was 
nearly eleven o’clock, and Jeffers had said 
that Lisborn would be home at half past 
ten. 

“At any rate, he has not come in,” 
Scobie consoled his impatience. “ Jeffers 
knows.” 

He did not like the drawn-out vigil, 
nevertheless. To distract his thoughts he 


debated where it would be best to take up 
his position on Lisborn’s entry. He had 


meant to remain where he was, on his own 
hearth-rug; but then his enemy would 
catch sight of him as he opened the door. 
In that case Lisborn might utter a loud 
cry of astonishment and fear, which would 
bring to the spot any one within hearing. 
That would not do. 

“ T want no third party present,” growled 
Scobie. 

He decided to take up his stand near the 
door, and behind it, so that Lisborn would 
not see him on first entering. He crossed 
the room to make a test. As he passed a 
flat-topped writing-desk by the wall, he 
noticed for the first time that one of the 
drawers had not been pushed in, and that 
on top of some papers there was a sheet of 
foolscap bearing writing in Lisborn’s hand. 

Scobie felt just enough curiosity to make 
him stop and bestow a glance at the script. 
He read half a dozen words, and the effect 
was to dilate his eyes, to drop his jaw, and 
to stiffen all his muscles as if ice had min- 
gled with his blood. He continued to read, 
stooping in a bent, cramped attitude, and 
his breathing sounded as if there was a 
grip upon his throat. 

“Good God!” he said in an indescrib- 
able voice. 
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He was pierced through with astonish- 
ment; and indeed he had reason for it. 


V 


Tus is what Scobie had read on the 
sheet of paper in the desk: 


I always held it weakness in any one who, 
having done a wrong action after deliberately 
planning the crime, yielded to a pusillanimity born 
of after-reflections, and confided to another’s ears, 
or to paper, the story of his sin. But now I un- 
derstand it. I can keep my guilt to myself no 
longer. I must speak or write; I will write first. 

My cousin, Thomas Scobie, is dead. Every one 
knows that he fell into the sea, and that the sea 
holds him in its maw. That is true; but who 
dreams that he was murdered? For he was 
murdered. His cousin, Charles Lisborn, sent him 
to his death. J killed him. 

The temptation was so swift, the means so 
facile! I knew that each morning during his 
stay in Cornwall he went to pass a couple of 
hours seated on a rocky point or ledge a little 
way down from the edge of a cliff. One night 
I visited this place with an iron bar. I was 
already aware that it was a dangerous ledge of 
rock, and I rendered it absolutely unsafe by 
loosening its already precarious hold on the cliff 
behind it. 

Next morning my cousin followed his usual 
habit of visiting his favorite spot, and as he 
stepped on the loosened rock— 


Scobie’s starting eyes had reached thus 
far when the sound of a footstep on the 
stairs outside told him that Lisborn had 
returned and was coming into the room. 

Dazed by what he had read, a tumult in 
his brain, he felt himself unprepared at 
that moment to meet his enemy. He dart- 
ed a wild glance round the room for cover, 
and rushed to the heavy tapestry curtains 
over the window. As he concealed himself, 
the door was opened, and Lisborn entered. 

The fact that the electric light was burn- 
ing might have occasioned him a little sur- 
prise, but apparently he did not notice it. 
He closed the door mechanically, and stood 
for a few seconds looking absently at the 
carpet; then he slowly crossed the room to 
the fireplace. He leaned a forearm on the 
mantelpiece, and with a fixed and somber 
regard seemed to watch the fire, which was 
becoming exhausted, and full of red cav- 
erns where faint flames quivered. 

Presently he straightened himself. The 
action brought his gaze to the open drawer 
in the writing-desk, and to the paper in it. 
He rapped out a word of consternation, 
putting his clenched fists to his temples, as 
if horror-stricken. Then a sigh of relief 


passed his lips. 
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“TI remember leaving it open—yes,” he 
muttered. “ But if that thing had been 
found—good God!” 

As he spoke, he tore the brief confession 
into four pieces and dropped them into the 
fire. 

Scobie heard the exclamation of fear, 
and heard the tearing of the paper. He 
waited a minute longer, a sense of fierce 
exultation boiling in his brain; then he 
drew aside the curtains and stepped out 
into the room. 

Even then he was not seen. Lisborn had 
dropped into a chair by the fireplace, and 
was stooping forward, his elbows resting on 
his knees and his face buried in his hands. 

For five dramatic seconds Scobie simply 
stood and looked at the other man. 

“ Now,” said he to himself, “ the sight 
of me is going to burn his eyes as if I had 
come from hell!” 

He coughed slightly. Instantly Lisborn 
jerked up his head and saw his relative 
standing in front of him. 

If a polar wind had suddenly petrified 
him, he could not have become more in- 
capable of movement. He sat rigid to his 


finger-ends; his breathing ceased, and even 
the appalled stare which had appeared in 


his eyes was frozen there. 

“ Here I am, my dear cousin!” mocked 
Scobie, his lips writhing in a malign smile. 
“ Are you not charmed to see me? Pull 
yourself together, damn you! Don’t glare 
as if you saw a ghost! I’m as much alive 
as you are. Is it not nice and kind of me 
to come back to my house in this unexpect- 
ed way? Speak up!” 

Lisborn passed his tongue over his dry 
lips and ran his fingers inside his collar, as 
if he was choking. 

“Ts this real?” he breathed huskily. 

“Too real—for you!” said Scobie, with 
a loud, scoffing laugh. 

Lisborn reeled to his feet. 

“Ts that you, Tom?” he demanded, his 
voice strained and hoarse. 

“Oh, you'll precious soon know that it 
is I right enough!” 

“ You—you are alive?” 

“ Doesn’t that make you feel pleased? 
Isn’t this the gladdest moment you ever 
had?” 

“ And I—I did not kill you?” 

“You shall soon have abundant proof 
of that!” 

Lisborn stepped back, putting a hand to 
his forehead. 
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“Oh, God above, it is more than I de- 
serve!” he cried, while a convulsion passed 
over his face. “Tom! You—alive! Am 
I glad to see you? God knows that I am— 
I am!” 

It was a cry which came up from the 
heart. Lisborn caught at the mantelpiece 
to steady himself; an agony of relief was 
shaking him like a reed. 

“ That’s a damned lie!” flashed Scobie, 
but he spoke with a sudden lack of convic- 
tion, and the mocking grin had died from 
his face. 

“You have plucked me from the bot- 
tom of hell,” said Lisborn, in a breaking 
voice. “I tried to kill you, Tom; I tried 
to murder you.” 

“ Yes, you devil, you did!” 

“ But I have suffered for it. Not a sin- 
gle day without torture; not one night 
without sweating dreams!” 

“Serve you right!” 

“Yes, Tom; nothing was too bad for 
me. But you have come back; you are 
standing there before me, living and well. 
I would have given all I had, and all the 
remaining years of my life, to bring you 
back from the dark; and you are here! 
You have returned!” 

“Be easy—it will cost you all you 
have,” growled Scobie. 

“No man ever parted so readily!” cried 
Lisborn. 

He sank into his chair in an exhausted 
posture, with his arms hanging limp, but 
with a light shining in his eyes that as- 
tonished Scobie. For a full minute the 
latter stared at Lisborn moodily. Then he 
turned to spit violently into the fire, and 
walked to the window, rubbing his un- 
shaven chin up the wrong way and growling 
softly. 

“You are poor stuff, Charles, after all!” 
he said morosely, without looking around. 

He was not answered, and he stood there 
for a little while, sniffing disgustedly and 
shrugging his shoulders. 

Lisborn moaned. 

“If you can only forgive me, Tom!” 
moaned Lisborn. “I know that no treat- 
ment can be too harsh—” 

“Oh, chuck it!” interrupted Scobie. 

He glared down at the bowed head, 
stuck out his lip, and sniffed again. The 
bottom had fallen clean out of his revenge. 
He had been received, not with execration, 
but with a sob of joy; not with fear and 
hatred, but with held-out arms and quiv- 
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“We want something to eat and drink— 
something light—anything that’s handy.” 
“ Yes, sir.” 
“* And—and—where is the idiot?” ” 
“Here I am, sir,” said the imperturb- 4 
able Jeffers, returning. 
“ Didn’t I sack you?” snapped Scobie. 
“You discharged me, sir,” said Jeffers, 


ering speech. He wanted to be furious, to 

boil with rage, but, to his own wonder, he 

couldn’t work it up to a feeling of anger. 
Lisborn lifted his drawn, pleading face. 
“ Tom, I'll do anything to make amends! 

I never was quite fair and square with you; 

and now this—this—”’ 

“ Oh, chuck it, I say!” snapped Scobie 













gloomily. 
He touched the bell. Jeffers appeared 
with astonishing quickness. 





with subtle discrimination. 
“ Well, that’s all off—you understand?” 
“ Very good, sir,” said Jeffers. 





Robert?” asked 


7 VER play golf, 
E Mark Thurlow. 
“ Never had a club in my hand,” 
replied Bob Parks, wondering what golf 
might have to do with matrimony. 

“Well, young man, if you can beat me 
in an eighteen-hole match over the Buena 
Vista links a year from to-day, you will 
then have my permission to go as far with 
Irene as she cares to go with you;” and old 
Thurlow glared at Bob in a manner that 
was both a challenge and a warning. 

Now our Robert had just asked Mark 
Thurlow the weighty question that trem- 
bling suitors have been putting to stern 
papas for so many generations, and to say 
that Robert was astounded by such an un- 
expected reply is to admit lack of a strong- 
er term to describe his emotions. 

Robert would not have been greatly sur- 
prised at an emphatic “ no ” to his request 
for the hand of that delightful little vam- 
pire, Irene Thurlow, and he had never ex- 
pected a reply any more flattering than a 
well qualified “ yes”; for he had no delu- 
sions regarding his lack of grandeur of 
character. He well realized that while 


many of his friends envied him his skill at 
Kelly pool, “ African golf,” and mixing 
home brews, Mark Thurlow would be likely 
to regard such accomplishments in a differ- 
ent light. * 

No, Robert knew that he did not con- 
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form to the type that Thurlow would re- 


gard as the ideal son-in-law. He would 
not even have been greatly surprised at any 
sort of a “bawling out” for his general 
worthlessness; in fact, the genial Bob would 
likely have admitted he deserved something 
of the kind. 

But to be challenged to a game of golf, 
in reply to a question of such great impor- 
tance, was enough even to upset the com- 
posure of the best amateur poker-player in 
the whole city. Young Robert could not 
have been more amazed if the old man had 
ordered him to prove his mettle by bringing 
in a bushel basket of the golden apples of 


‘the Hesperides. 


“I know you think I’m a nut to make 
such a reply to your question,” continued 
Mark Thurlow; “but I’m not going to 
argue that point with you. Take it or leave 
it as you like. I will say this by way of 
explanation,” he added, when the astound- 
ed Robert ventured no reply. “In the 
first place, I feel little enthusiasm over the 
idea of having you for a son-in-law. In the 
second place, I feel that you and Irene will 
probably find each other out before it is 
too late, if I can stall things off for a year. 
Moreover, if you should decide to take up 
my challenge, there isn’t the slightest 
chance for you to beat me at golf unless I 
have a stroke of paralysis or lose both my 
arms. Even if I should decline enough to 
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enable you to beat me, it will still mean 
that for a year, at least, Mr. Robert Parks 
will quit shuffling the cards, shaking the 
bones, and mixing and drinking new varie- 
ties of embalming-fluid in defiance of the 
Constitution.” 

Still Robert did not reply. 

“You're a good-looking lad, 
Robert,” Thurlow went on, “ and 
Henry Board- 
man tells me 
that you are 
making good 
with his firm. 


“1 FOUND OUT 

A LOT ABOUT 

GOLF. FOR ONE 
THING, THE FOOL 
GAME IS HARDER TO 
PLAY THAN IT Looks” 


By all rights you ought to be a real man; 
but you’ve developed a lot of bad habits. 
You carry fifteen pounds more weight in 
the region of your belt than a former col- 
lege athlete ought to carry, and your face 
is sort of pasty-colored instead of a good, 
honest sunburnt brown. Well, an eighteen- 
hole match at Buena Vista a year from to- 
day, Robert—take it or leave it. I advise 
you to talk it over with Irene. I know she 
won't elope with you. And remember that 
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you are to stay on the job with Boardman 
and make good!” 

Thurlow turned to a stack of papers on 
his desk. This was one of his regular days 
for a round of the links, and he must get 
through his office work in a hurry. 


II 


“Now, Rob- 
ert,” said the 
beautiful but 
somewhat im - 

perious and 


exacting 


Irene Thurlow, 
as the two of 
them sat that 
evening on the 
wide Thurlow 
veranda, “I 
. know father is 
peculiar about golf. Sometimes mother 
and I are ashamed of the way he acts about 
that silly game; but I want you to know 
that he is really an awfully sensible man 
in other ways, and I don’t want you to in- 
timate that he isn’t normal—not even if 
you are joking. I really won’t have it!” 

When the lovely Irene asserted that she 
really wouldn’t have it, nothing further was 
to be said. 

“I beg your pardon, Irene,” replied the 
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incorrigible Robert, with great pretense of 
seriousness and an extremely apologetic 
air. “ Of course I was only joking when I 
intimated that your father might be un- 
balanced mentally; but you know that 
sometimes men do have their minds affect- 
ed because they dwell too long on one sub- 
ject. I ought not to have said what I did 
about offering to shoot the bones with him, 
to see whether I marry you or not; but I 
still contend that rolling the dice is more 
of a game than golf. The real question is, 
what are we going to do? Will you elope 
with me, Irene?” 

“No, I won’t, Robert. I owe a great 
duty to my parents; and besides, father 
would probably cut me off without a dollar 
if I did, and leave his money to endow some 
orphan asylum. There’s no use arguing with 
him, either,” continued the unperturbed 
Irene. ‘“ Father has made up his mind, and 
there’s no use trying to change it. I am 
sorry he happened to have golf on his mind 
just at the time you went to see him, and I 
am ashamed to have him show himself so 
crazy about a foolish game, when he ought 
to be thinking seriously about our affairs; 
but if you really want me, Robert, I sup- 
pose you will have to wait a year, and then 


beat papa at his crazy game. Then maybe 
we can be married in peace; and I certainly 
intend to have a classier wedding than Mil- 
dred Allison had!” 

“ Well, I certainly don’t like the idea of 
waiting a year for you, nor of having to 
play much golf, either,” responded the dis- 


consolate Robert. “ But if you won’t run 
off with me, and if we can’t argue with 
papa, then I guess I'll have to wait. Do 
you suppose your mother could argue him 
out of this fool idea?” he added with a sud- 
den inspiration. 

“No, Robert, it’s useless to discuss the 
matter. Father isn’t rational about golf. 
For years mama has tried to cure him of 
his ridiculous infatuation. We reasoned 
with him as kindly as we could, and then 
we scolded him, and then we tried to shame 
him out of it, but finally we had to give up 
in despair. Of course we feel badly about 
it, for papa is such a fine man every other 
= but it’s useless to try to argue with 

im.” 

‘“ Maybe we could get him to shorten the 
time before this game of pasture pool comes 
off,” insisted Robert, who had great faith 
in his persuasive powers. “ Still, I seem to 
remember your father’s saying something 


about my leading a lily-pure existence for 
a year. Blamed if I know what he was try- 
ing to get at. I don’t suppose he knew, 
either; but he will probably insist on a 
year’s wait, darn the luck!” 

Bob’s disgust with an abnormal male 
parent was plainly evident in his tempo- 
rarily downcast countenance. 

“T’ll try to kid him into pulling off this 
shinny match in a month or two, instead of 
next year,” continued the incurably opti- 
mistic Bob. “I'll get a couple of golf- 
sticks and practise up for a week or two, 
and then I'll get your father out on the 
links and take some of the sap out of him. 
Is he a good player?” 

“T don’t suppose papa is a very good 
player,” responded the indolent Irene, 
reaching for her fourteenth bonbon from 
the box Robert always thoughtfully pro- 
vided. ‘ Percy Emerson was talking about 
himself the other day, and he said that he 
was a ham golfer, that he couldn’t putt for 
sour apples, and that he had a handicap of 
eighteen, whatever that is. Then papa said 
his handicap was only eight; so I guess he 
must be a lot worse than Percy.” 

“Well, I'll practise up a little, and then 
we'll see how good your papa is. If I can’t 
beat him in any kind of athletics, I’ll put 
on an apron and get a job as a second 
maid! To-morrow is Saturday. I can get 
one of the boys who plays the fool game to 
take me out to the course, and I’ll let you 
know Sunday how it goes.” 


Ill 


SuNpay afternoon found the two of them 
again stationed in their favorite nook on 
the south side of the Thurlow veranda. 
The breath of roses was in the air. Never 
had the California sunshine seemed more 
brilliant, or the view of the distant purple 
mountains more wonderful; but in spite of 
the joy and wonder of it all, it was plain 
that the usually jovial Robert was troubled 
in mind. 

“Yes,” he replied to Irene’s question; 
“ T went out to the Buena Vista course yes- 
terday with Hamilton, and I found out a 
lot about golf that I didn’t know before. 
For one thing, the fool game is harder to 
play than it looks. And I learned that your 
father is a good player, too. He plays 
around the course in about eighty strokes, 
and it took me a hundred and sixty-three 
to get around.” 

“ Why in the world did it take so many 
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strokes for a strong young man like you?” 
inquired the amazed Irene. “ You certain- 
ly ought to do it in fewer strokes than 
papa. I’m surprised at you, Robert!” And 
the lovely Irene showed plainly her dis- 
appointment in her lover’s unexpected lack 
of skill. 

“I’m sorry, Irene, but the fact is the 
darned ball won’t go straight. I can hit it 
hard enough, all right, but not even Provi- 
dence knows which way the measly hunk of 
rubber will go. I was so disgusted with my 
score that I stayed till dark trying to get 
the hang of the game. Finally I made 
some fair drives; but after dinner I was so 
tired that I had to cut an engagement to 
play a friendly game of cards with some 
of the boys down at the club, and I hit the 
hay about nine o’clock. I got up again at 
six this morning, went out to the links 
early, and played till noon. I practised for 
a while, then played around again, and 
blamed if I didn’t do worse than yester- 
day; but I sure made a couple of wonder- 
ful drives! 

“Of course I’m ashamed of not doing 
better,” he continued, oblivious to the 
yawns behind Irene’s white hand; “but I’ve 
arranged to purchase a membership in the 
Buena Vista club, and I’m going to practise 
every day till I get to be a good player. 
Don’t you worry, Irene; I'll beat your 
father in a year all right. I asked Hamil- 
ton how long it would take me to become a 
good golfer, and he said that most men no- 
tice a slight improvement in their play after 
three or four years; but I think he was 
joking.” 

In the weeks that followed, Robert grew 
less and less certain that Hamilton’s state- 
ment was a joke. He had mastered, to a 
reasonable extent and without unusual ef- 
fort, a good many athletic sports such as 
football, baseball, swimming, boxing, and 
others; but here was a puzzle hard enough 
to drive a man to distraction. He found 
that while one might stir himself to a state 
of frenzied determination in which he could 
carry a football over the goal for the win- 
ning score in spite of the desperate ef- 
forts of eleven brawny opponents to hold 
him back, yet in a golf-match the same 
state of mind made accurate play impossi- 
ble and failure certain. 

It was hard for Bob to learn this lesson. 
Many a time he went out to the links think- 
ing of all that depended on his play and 
working himself into a kind of furious de- 
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termination to show himself capable of a 
game that might win Irene from her can- 
tankerous father. And then, when the play 
was over, and his card showed a worse score 
than ever, he would realize that golf re- 
quires, above all else, patience, steadiness, 
and self-control. 

Almost half the year was gone before 
Bob realized that he was actually in danger 
of losing his match with old Thurlow. The 
incident that eventually took most of the 
conceit out of him was his defeat by a girl. 
It was Eleanor Wendell who beat Robert 
when he was particularly anxious to do his 
best, and it was Hamilton who was respon- 
sible for his playing with her. 

Eleanor was Hamilton’s cousin, recently 
arrived from the East. When Ham intro- 
duced Robert to her one afternoon at the 
club, explaining that sudden pressure of 
business had made it impossible for him to 
play with his cousin that afternoon, Bob 
needed no second glance at the handsome 
and athletic Miss Wendell to assure him 
that an afternoon of golf in her company 
would indeed be a delight. Her charming- 
ly enthusiastic greeting and her silvery 
voice gave him a sense of pleasure that was 
almost startling. 

His afternoon with Eleanor Wendell left 
Bob the victim of more conflicting emotions 
than he had ever experienced in his here- 
tofore care-free existence. He was humil- 
iated beyond measure at being beaten in 
an athletic contest by a woman—even by 
such an expert player as Miss Wendell; 
and yet the next instant found him thrilled 
at the memory of three pleasant hours 
spent in the company of a girl who could 
be a good fellow, who played the game like 
a man, and who, despite her beauty and 
charm, demanded no advantage, and 
showed no tendency to be unreasonable or 
temperamental. 

But these thrills of pleasure were inva- 
riably followed by a feeling of shame at 
finding himself unconsciously comparing 
Irene Thurlow with Eleanor Wendell, usu- 
ally to the disadvantage of the former. 
There was no conscious effort on Bob’s 
part to analyze their characters and per- 
sonalities, but it was impossible for him not 
to make some comparison; and in his most 
desperate efforts to remain strictly loyal to 
Irene, the best he seemed able to do was to 
wish that she were more actively inclined 
and more enthusiastic over the things in 
which he was interested. It was impossible 














to think of the lithe, slender, and graceful 
Eleanor without wondering whether Irene 
would not a few years hence find herself 
involved in an everlasting struggle against 
surplus avoirdupois. 













During the 
evening after 
his game with 
Miss Wendell, 
Bob found 
himself spend- 
ing more time in serious thought 
than had been his wont. He emerged 
from his cogitations with three plans 
of action definitely determined upon. 

His first determination was to 
avoid Eleanor Wendell in the future. 
Eleanor had shown unmistakably 
that she felt more than a passing in- 
terest in Bob’s efforts to become a 
skilled golfer. Without the least 
show of self-consciousness, but with a 
charmingly natural enthusiasm over a con- 
genial acquaintance, she had expressed a 
hope that they might play and practise to- 
gether often in the future. Bob was so- 
phisticated enough to see that such an ar- 
rangement was out of the question for him. 
He had cast his lot with Irene, and there 
was no idea in his mind of being anything 
but strictly honorable toward her. 

His second determination was to interest 
Irene in golf, both for the sake of her com- 
pany and for the good she might get out 
ol it. 
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The third resolution was to quit his hap- 
hazard manner of trying to learn golf and 
to put himself under the instruction of some 
one who could and would teach him the 
game——which, he had finally come to see, 
is not a matter of strength or of natural 
athletic skill so much as an exact science. 


IV 


Bos was strictly successful only in the 
last of his three resolutions. In avoiding 
Eleanor he did 
fairly well, but 
it seemed im- 
possible to 












THERE WASN'T 
A CHANCE IN 
A THOUSAND 
NOW TO BEAT 
OLD THURLOW 


avoid her altogether. The trouble was that 
Bob and Eleanor were equally enthusiastic 
about golf, and both visited the links so 
often that it was inevitable that they should 
meet. 

At this stage of the learning process Bob 
appeared at the course nearly every morn- 
ing for an hour’s practise with the clubs 
before going down to his work. Sometimes 
he was at it as early as seven o’clock. He 
was much surprised to find that Eleanor 
Wendell often chose this early hour for her 
practise, for he knew that Irene Thurlow 
was no early riser, but was accustomed to 
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have her breakfast in bed any time between 
nine o’clock and noon. 

The first time they both happened to be 
out early Eleanor found Bob practising ap- 
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culiar about their relation to each other 

that she didn’t understand. Thereafter, 

while they often met on the links, there was 

always an unnatural restraint about the 

usually jolly Robert, and a feeling of hurt 

about Eleanor, that made their com- 
munications rather formal. 

In his endeavor to interest 

Irene in golf, Robert 

was worse than un- 

successful. 


FOR AN INSTANT BOB STOOD THUS, THEN SLOWLY THE SWEAR WORDS, WHATEVER THEY WERE, 
SLIPPED FROM HIS MIND 


proach shots on the eighteenth green, near 
the clubhouse. She greeted him in her 
charming manner, as any good friend might 
greet another on such a beautiful morning, 
and for an hour they practised putting and 
approaching together. Eleanor was frankly 
pleased at having company; Bob was 
thrilled at her attractiveness, and at the 
same time ashamed of his inconstancy. 
Next morning Eleanor again joined him; 
but the third morning found Bob practising 
on a more distant green. It came to Elea- 
nor suddenly that she had been making the 
advances, and that there was something pe- 


“Why, I wouldn’t think of anything so 
ridiculous!” was her reply to his offer to 
take her out to the links. “I am certainly 
not going to wear myself out, and get sun- 
burnt and coarse, and waste a lot of valu- 
able time at such a foolish game. You 
ought to know better, Robert! Professor 
Bogardus was here again this afternoon, 
calling on mama and me, and he says the 
most wonderful things. One thing he said 
was that the mania for golf now so preva- 
lent among the so-called leading men of 
this country is an unmistakable indication 
of a mental and moral decadence that bids 
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fair to destroy the love of the higher and 
finer things of life.” 

Bob recognized Professor Erasmus Bo- 
gardus as the supercilious and pedantic 
scholar who lectured weekly before Mrs. 
Thurlow’s Browning Club, and for whose 
intellectual attainments Irene had lately 
conceived an admiration that Bob was un- 
able to share. 

“ And I want to tell you something else, 
Robert,” she con- 
tinued. “I won't 
have you making a 
habit out of this 
thing. When the year 
is up, and you've 
beaten papa, I want 
you to quit altogeth- 
er. Mama and I 


have stood this foolishness in papa, 
but I’m going to have a husband who 
has a little consideration for me, and not 
one who spends all his spare time playing 
golf when I want him with me. You want 
to be with me all the time, don’t you, 
Robert?” 

What could Robert say? Not caring to 
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argue with Irene, he never approached the 
subject again. 

But in his third determination Bob made 
good to the last particular. It had come to 
him at length that he was making little 
progress in his haphazard manner of trying 
to learn the mysteries of golf; that his form 
was incorrect in playing most of his strokes, 
and that he must get some one to show him 
the correct method. 

In these opinions he was em- 
phatically confirmed by Mac, 
the professional, to whom he fi- 
nally resorted for help. 

“T’ve been wondering how 
long it would be before you got 
next to yourself,” commented 
Mac, who was eminent 
enough in his line to 
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be somewhat of a tyrant. “‘ You sure need 


help. It’s a shame you didn’t come to me 
at first; but maybe, if you'll admit you 
don’t know a thing about golf, we can 
straighten you out yet!” 

“Call me anything you can think of, 
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Mac,” responded Bob, “and I'll come up 
for more. I’m a glutton for punishment, 
and I deserve a lot of it.” 

Bob was as good as his word. He ac- 
cepted Mac’s judgment that everything he 
had learned about golf was wrong, and he 
asked only to be shown the proper way. 
When put upon the right track, he dis- 
played a faithfulness in following instruc- 
tions, a persistence in regular practise, and 
a natural muscular coordination that 
worked wonders in his game in a short time. 
It appeared that he had a real chance in his 
coming match with Mark Thurlow. 

As the date of the great match ap- 
proached, Bob found himself more and 
more concerned over two aspects of the 
situation. In the first place his manhood 
itself, as well as his word to Irene, demand- 
ed that he should win the match. He felt 
that if he were to lose he would be branded 
forever, at least in his own mind, as a 
failure. 

Bob was somewhat hurt, too, over Irene’s 
lessening interest of late, not only in the 
coming contest, but in Bob himself. He 
had devoted himself to Irene, and had been 
at particular pains to show himself strictly 
faithful to her, even in his thoughts; and 
he could not but resent her evident lack of 
interest. The fact that Irene had not been 
at home on the last Sunday afternoon be- 
fore the match, having taken the anemic 
Professor Bogardus for a ride in her run- 
about at the time she knew Bob would call 
upon her, hurt Bob more than he cared to 
admit. 

V 


But however unfortunate may have been 
Bob’s mental condition when he and old 
Thurlow met at the first tee on the anni- 
versary of Bob’s request for the hand of 
Irene Thurlow, no one, not even Mark him- 
self, could have found fault with his physi- 


cal condition. Here was a man in the pink 
of perfection, if one ever existed. His year 
of daily golf had taken away any signs of 
surplus weight, and Bob stood again, as he 
had often stood on the college gridiron, a 
perfect figure of an athlete. His face was 
bronzed to that beautiful shade sometimes 
seen in outdoor men of perfeet health, and 
he moved with a springing, elastic tread 
that even old Mark Thurlow was bound to 
admire. 

“T don’t know how your game is, Rob- 
ert,” said Mark, as they shook hands at the 
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first tee, “ but I notice a marvelous im- 
provement in your appearance in the past 
year. Well, here’s luck, Bob!” He teed 
up his ball for the first stroke. “ You'll 
need it,” he added, as he took a preliminary 
waggle. 

And the match had not gone far before 
Bob began to realize that Mr. Thurlow was 
right. Bob won the first hole because he 
could drive the ball farther than his oppo- 
nent could. He reached the green with his 
second stroke and holed out in two more, 
while the older man required his customary 
five. 

But the play on the second and third 
holes gave the match a different complex- 
ion, for on these holes accuracy was the 
prime requisite. As this was the quality 
Bob’s game lacked, and the one in which 
Mark excelled, Bob found himself the loser 
in both cases. 

The match proved an extremely close 
contest. Bob was never up, but neither 
was he ever more than one hole behind. 
When the two of them stood on the eight- 
eenth tee, ready to drive for the last hole, 
they were all even, and this hole would tell 
the tale. 

Bob had just won the last hole because 
Mark missed a short putt—something he 
did not do more than once a year. A cas- 
ual observer might have said that Mark 
was beginning to break under the strain of 
the contest. 

But just at this point the strain also 
seemed to affect the play of the inexpe- 
rienced Bob; for his drive for the final hole 
sailed relentlessly out of bounds. He 
watched it with a sickening feeling in the 
pit of his stomach that he had never ex- 
perienced before in his happy-go-lucky ca- 
reer. There wasn’t a chance in a thousand 
now to beat old Thurlow. But, marvel of 
marvels, what did Mark Thurlow, Buena 
Vista model of steadiness and accuracy, do 
but drive one out right after Bob’s? 

With a new lease on life, Robert drove 
his second, this time into the trap in front 
of the tee—a hopeless position. With an 
altogether inexplicable loss of form, Mark 
Thurlow drove his second into the same pit. 
A casual observer would have said that 
Mark had blown up higher than a balloon. 
Any of his cronies would have sworn that 
he was “ throwing the match.” 

Finally both reached the green, and Bob 
managed to hole out his putt for a seven. 
Mark already had six strokes, and his ball 
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lay less than two feet from the cup. It 
seemed almost impossible for him to miss; 
but miss he did, and Bob had won the hole 
and match. 

Bob received Thurlow’s congratulations, 
given in a manner that made Bob see the 
old man was glad to have him win, with a 
mixture of feelings. He was glad that he 
had vindicated himself, but he was trou- 
bled about Irene’s attitude toward him; 
and the sight of Eleanor Wendell practis- 
ing on the putting-green, and the friendly 
greeting she waved him, stirred in him a 
strange feeling that made him thoroughly 
miserable. 

As the two golfers left the eighteenth 
green, a messenger handed Thurlow a tele- 
gram. Mark tore open the envelope, and 
as he read, a cloud seemed to pass over his 
face. 

“No bad news, I hope?” commented 
Bob, noting the change in Mark’s face. 

“ Bob,” said Thurlow, his voice trem- 
bling with emotion, “I want you to read 
this for yourself. When you read it, I want 
you to know that I am humiliated and 
shamed beyond measure. I wanted you to 


beat me to-day, because you have made 
good, and I wanted you for a son; but I 
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can’t help thinking the thing has turned 
out for the best as it is.” 

The old man turned and departed with- 
out another word. Bob read the telegram: 


Erasmus and I were married to-day at Santa 
Ana. Please wire your blessing and tell Bob for 
me. Lovingly, 

IRENE. 


Bob stood for a moment like a man stag- 
gered by an unexpected blow. Then, re- 
covering somewhat, he took a long breath 
and searched his mind for some expletive 
that might suit the emergency. With the 
natural instinct of a gentleman not to of- 
fend others, he raised his head to see 
whether any one near might be shocked by 
the expressions he proposed to use. 

At the same instant, Eleanor Wendell, 
practising on the putting-green near by, 
holed out an especially difficult attempt, 
and looked up with an elated smile, to find 
herself gazing straight into Bob’s blazing 
eyes. For an instant they stood thus, and 
then slowly the swear words, whatever they 
were, slipped from Bob’s mind. Gradually 
the old-time sunny smile took possession 
of the young man’s face, and he moved 
quickly and confidently to Eleanor’s side. 





CALIFORNIA DESERTED 


THE jocund mocking bird at noon 
Proclaims his ardor near and far 
As if he hymned a hidden star. 
O you, so high above the moon, 
Who loved his lyrics yesteryear, 
Have you forgotten him so soon? 
Can you not hear him where you are? 


The yellow poppies running free 
Have spread the desert hills with gold 
As rich as even suns may hold. 

O you who roamed these hills with me 
And loved their glory yesteryear, 

Look down your daring heights and see 
If your new trails surpass the old. 


The gardens of our golden West 

Are basking in a golden shower, 

And love still keeps a perfumed bower. 
O you who climb with eager zest— 

Yet loved this land but yesteryear !— 
Can you not leave your starry quest 

And run back home one little hour? 


Nelle Richmond Eberhart 











The Semi-Evening Dress 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PARIS GOWN AND 





r NHE conspirators studied each other 
fearfully. Between them on the 
cutting-table rested a mass of bright 

green and pale gold crépe de Chine. It 
was the noon hour, and, but for these two, 
the stock-room of the Maison Elizé, most 
exclusive of dressmaking establishments, 
was deserted. 

All morning long the season’s imports 
had been arriving from the custom-house. 
Unpacking the wraps and gowns amounted 
to a religious festival. Each gilt box and 
colored tissue wrapping breathed Paris, and 
admiring “oh’s” and “ah’s” fell from 
ecstatic lips as their contents were revealed. 

The high priestess of the ceremony, bet- 
ter known as Mahoney, head stock-clerk 
of the house, regarded her friend very ear- 
nestly through her steel-rimmed glasses. 

“You’re sure you'll never tell a soul, 
deary?” she began. 

“ Just as if you didn’t know I wouldn’t 
protested the junior salesgirl. “ What do 
you think would happen if Elizé knew I’d 
asked you to copy the Callot for me, any- 
way? The street for you and me both!” 

“ You've said it, deary! And me here go- 
ing on fifteen years, and never as much as 
lent a pattern or kept a stock-girl in the 
house overnight if I caught her snitching 
even a sketch of a collar!” 

“T’m not asking favors of anybody, Ma- 
honey, and I’m not going to let your big 
heart get you in wrong this trip, either.” 

Mahoney closed one shrewd blue eye. 
The other one dwelt very solemnly on the 
pale gold of the gown, then rested affec- 
tionately on Mary’s curly head—pale gold 
reflecting the October sunlight flooding in 
through the big windows facing Fifth Ave- 
nue. Her fingers toyed with a pair of scis- 
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sors lying on the table, and she smiled at 
Mary as she picked a little wad of green 
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and gold samples from a hook and care- 
fully commenced to match them with the 
shades of the Callot gown. 

Mary danced around the table with glee. 
Dear old Mahoney was really going to copy 
the dress for her to parade in before the 
raptured eyes of her idol, Bobby Town- 


send! How glad she was that his roadster 
had knocked her down that hot July morn- 
ing when she had first appeared at Elizé’s 
as one of the junior clerks! For what had 
those few scratches amounted to, compared 
with the happy friendship that had grown 
out of the lucky accident? 

Suppose Mahoney should be caught— 
Mahoney, whose long years of service had 
won the grudging respect of the hypercriti- 
cal Elizé! Copying a gown, too, the most 
heinous offense known to the dressmaking 
world! Mary’s conscience was troubling 
her. 

But then any one who saw the dress 
displayed in the window, or worn by a pur- 
chaser on the street, might copy it. Why 
should suspicion fall on her friend Ma- 
honey? Mary’s spirits came up with a 
bound as she darted down-stairs to the 
model’s room to straighten herself up for 
the afternoon. 

II 


A WEEK later, half an hour before clos- 
ing-time, Mme. Elizé burst into the stock- 
room, her carefully rouged and powdered 
countenance suffused with a ruddy glow 
not to be attributed to pink powder or 
liquid rougette. 

Mahoney, lingering lovingly over the last 
stitches of Mary Kearney’s copy of the 
green and gold semi-evening gown, sprang 
to her feet with a frightened gasp. All was 
lost! Elizé surely had caught her right. 
She had made the unpardonable sin of 
















copying a model still worse by being caught 
doing it in her employer’s time. In a flash 
she saw herself discharged, disgraced, walk- 
ing the streets unable to get a job, while 
the newspapers blazoned red head-lines de- 
nouncing her perfidy to a credulous and 
misunderstanding world. 

Mme. Elizé’s tight-drawn lips relaxed 
into a little smile as she regarded the ab- 
ject misery of her faithful disciple. 

“* Ah, eet ees not so bad as zat, my fr’en’, 
ees it? Eet ees not a fault of yours, ees it, 
zat my customer she wait for one hour in 
zee fitting-room for zee Callot before she 
is discover’ by me? Donnez moi—l, Elizé, 
will take it to her myself!” 

Saved to be lost again! 
the copy for the original! 

Mahoney clung frantically to the frock, 
gathering her wits swiftly together. After 
all, even if Elizé did take the dress down- 
stairs to try on her customer, the two gowns 
were almost exactly the same size, and in 
the artificial light of the dressing-room the 
cheaper material of Mary’s frock would not 
be detected. Mahoney could easily ex- 
change the dresses when she did the pack- 
ing for delivery. She beamed with relief 
as she carefully handed over the pseudo- 
Callot to Mme. Elizé. 

On the floor below, Mary Kearney was 
enjoying an off moment in the models’ 
room when the buzz of the house phone 
interrupted her classic interpretation of 
Roseland’s latest jazz contortion. Ma- 
honey’s voice at the other end, perhaps for 
the first time in her life, was subdued to a 
barely audible whisper. 

Just fifteen seconds later Mary Kearney 
banged the receiver on the hook and flew 
down the stairway, recklessly choosing 
eight of the twenty-four steps composing 
it. She hurried on to the third fitting-room 
to the right, paused a moment to catch her 
breath, then tapped gently and opened the 
door. 

Regarding her imposing self in the mir- 
ror, clad in the near-Callot creation, stood 
Mrs. Anthony Stonehouse. Astounding 
what a migration from the Ghetto to River- 
side Drive, via the Bronx, can do for a fine 
old family name like Steinhauser! 

“Ye sure do have to hand it to the 
Frenchies for class!” the lady was saying 
to herself. Then, turning to Mary: 
“ Chawming gown—don’t you really think 
so, my -deah young person?” 

Mary replied with professional enthu- 


Elizé had taken 
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siasm. The dress must have been created 
solely for the purpose of adorning madame’s 
sylphlike beauty. Couldn’t she tighten the 
girdle and straighten the folds of the bodice 
just a little bit for madame? 

Madame would be delighted. Her face 
registered complete approval of the Callot, 
of herself—nay, of the world in general, 
and of Mary in particular. 

“Some kid!” she said to herself, and 
aloud: “‘ How clevah you are, my deah! 
If you would only take the place of my 
maid, who is leaving this week. Stupid 
Annie, I call her. What do you think, 
Aggie?” 

Aggie Golden, bosom companion of Mrs. 
Stonehouse, emerged from a comfortable 
doze. Swaddled in furs, and exuding every 
known scent of the perfumery world, she 
sat overlapping at all sides a fragile little 
gilt chair in the corner, smothering a yawn 
behind fat, bediamonded fingers. 

“What say? Oh, yes, certainly—most 
original gown—dquite striking. See it walk- 
ing down the street a block away and never 
forget it. Make a big hit at the horse-show 
to-morrow. Why don’t you wear it to the 
Weatherby’s tea this afternoon? Knock 
‘em all dead on the spot!” 

Mary anxiously scanned her customer’s 
face, which now wore an expression of the 
happiest anticipation. One glance told her 
that within five minutes her dress, draped 
from the aggressive Stonehouse shoulders, 
would be disappearing through the portals 
of the Maison Elizé. It would be only a 
matter of half an hour or so until the cus- 
tomer, away from the shaded lights of the 
dressing-room, would realize that for the 
shimmering silken gown that she had ad- 
mired so much in the shop window there 
had been substituted a cheap, half-cotton 
garment. 

The little salesgirl, arousing her dormant 
courage, offered a feeble protest. Ma- 
dame’s new frock was not a tea-gown, and 
surely madame would wait at last until it 
was pressed before wearing it out of the 
shop, would she not? 

Madame smiled pityingly. Hadn’t Elizé 
herself told her very distinctly that the 
Callot was a “semi-dress”? What did 
“semi” stand for, anyway, if it didn’t 
mean that it was the sort of a gown you 
could wear any time at all and any old 
place—circus-tent or ballroom? 

Mrs. Anthony Stonehouse placed her 
hat very firmly on her head. Mary hand- 
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ed her her gloves and slipped quietly out 
of the room. Of the forty-eight steps com- 
posing the flight of stairs between the first 
and third floors of the Maison Elizé, 
Mary’s feet missed not a single one as she 
trudged disconsolately up to the stock-room 
Mahoney’s blue gingham 


to weep on 
shoulder. 
Ill 


Earty the following morning both Ma- 
honey and Mary Kearney were on the job. 
The conspirators sat facing each other. 
Between them, concealed in the scrap-box 
under the cutting-table, rested the recreant 
Callot. From the adjoining cloak-room 
came the gossiping buzz of the other em- 
ployees, waiting for the nine-o’clock gong 
to summon them to their work-rooms. 

At a sharp accusing ring from the tele- 
phone the two started up in alarm. Mary 
answered with a defiant “ Hello!” — one 
eye on Mahoney, whose red cheeks were 
rapidly becoming deep crimson. 

A sigh of relief from Mary. 

“Oh, yes, Bobby—this is Mary speak- 
ing. Go to the horse-show? Gee, I’d love 
to, but no—no, I can’t. Say, featuring 
little Mary in her black sateen apron or 
her battered blue middy suit—among those 
not present—I’ll tell the world!” 

An eager, boyish voice was pleading with 
Mary from the other end of the wire as 
Mahoney edged up closer to her. 

“Go ahead, sweety! Don’t ye see it’s 
aw big chance to be a somebody for a 
change? Say you'll go with him, an’ leave 
the rest to old Mahoney. I'll phone down 
to the office an’ say you’re home sick for 
the day. Then you beat it quick with the 
Callot, an’ when the roof does blow off o’ 
the building, don’t you see, it ‘ll sound 
much better to say you didn’t know the 
dresses were mixed up than to admit you 
knew all the time you was helping old 
Steinhauser into yer own little gown.” 

By way of the fire-escape, the back al- 
ley, and the Third Avenue Elevated, Mary 
made a quick getaway with her crumpled 
booty. Entering the back door of her 
boarding-house, she stole quietly up to her 
room, removed the wrinkled gown from 
under her coat, lit the gas-stove in the cor- 
ner, and proceeded to heat an iron. 

The golden glow of the gown, now care- 
fully stretched on the shabby bed-spread, 
seemed to illumine the whole dingy little 
room. Mary knelt beside the bed and 
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buried her face in the cool silken folds of 
its draperies. 

“ Gawd!” she murmured fervently. 

At the same moment, in a very different 
part of town, young Bobby Townsend was 
thinking to himself: 

“ Nice little girl, Mary Kearney—bright 
as a dollar, ought to make something of 
herself. Too good to be wasted on a snob- 
bish dump like Elizé’s. Bet a bunch o’ 
money she’d make a lot better appearance, 
given the right sort of clothing, than those 
get-rich-quick would-bes she’s trying so 
hard to imitate these days!” 

Anyway, he was going to see that she 
had the fling of her little life at the horse- 
show. A lot he cared how she looked! 
Mary was the best little pal he had ever 
had, and whether any one else liked her or 
not, he was going to stick to the very last 
ditch. 

That evening, the opening night of the 
horse-show, Bobby’s mother was out of 
town, and had turned her box over to her 
young hopeful, who was making the most 
of it. He felt slightly puzzled, and alto- 
gether proud of this dazzling new edition 
of Mary Kearney done in green and gold 
for the evening. The two were riotously 
happy and excited, Mary trying not to be- 
tray her curiosity about this new and al- 
together delightful world of Bobby’s, and 
Bobby attempting to explain everything at 
once. 

At the opposite end of the balcony sat 
Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Stonehouse, gazing 
enviously across the way at their neighbors, 
who were occupying more desirable boxes. 

“ Nifty-looking outfit you got on to- 
night, Stellie,” Anthony was telling his wife 
admiringly. 

“Yeh-—three hundred and eighty-five 
bucks’ worth,” said she. 

The complacent husband’s warm admira- 
tion cooled perceptibly. 

“You an’ Aggie Golden an’ your social 
ambish—they make me sick! The crazy 
thing about it all is that it don’t get you 
nowheres. Couldn’t even get you the box 
you wanted at the horse-show; an’ they 
say that all you have to have is the dough, 
an’ the world is yours!” 

Mary, meanwhile, was experimenting 
with a pair of binoculars, which Bobby 
finally adjusted for her. Mary raised them 
to her eyes and casually circled the gal- 
leries. A flash of green and gold at the 
opposite end of the arena attracted her. 
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A second glance was enough to fill her with 
complete dismay; for there, in Mary’s 
tragic copy of Callot’s own creation, sat 
Nemesis, in the elegant person of Mrs. An- 
thony Stonehouse. 

“ Quick, Bobby! Get me out of here! 
No—no, I’m not ill. Please, please, down 
a back stairway if there is one! No— 
nothing’s happened, but it will pretty quick 
if I don’t get away!” 

Driving slowly up Park Avenue in the 
comparative security of Bobby’s roadster, 
Mary enlightened the mystified Bobby. 
To him the whole thing was a glorious 
joke; but not to Mary. The dresses must 
be exchanged—therein lay her only hope 
of saving Mahoney and herself from black 
and lasting disgrace. 

Bobby’s idea was that it was up to him, 
as Mary’s champion, to enter the ancestral 
halls of the house of Steinhauser darkly at 
the dead of night with the original Callot, 
change the dresses, and return to Mary tri- 
umphantly, with banners flying, bugles 
blowing, and what not. 

“You won’t do any such thing! You’d 
get caught an’ locked up, that’s what you’d 
do!” said Mary scornfully. 

“ Well,” replied Bobby, not to be cast 
ll 


down so easily, “I'll tell you what. 
get a job as their chauffeur, and—” 
“ No, you won’t do that, either, Bobby,” 


Mary said slowly. “ But I know what I 
am going to do.” 

“ Yes?” questioned Bobby. 

“Yes,” answered Mary with new de- 
termination, and added somewhat enigmat- 


ically: “‘ Annie is stupid—I am not!” 
IV 


At the unhallowed hour of nine the next 
morning, the impressive and dignified gen- 
tleman who condescended to preside at the 
entrance of the Dorchester Arms elevated 
one supercilious eyebrow at the temerity 
of any one alighting from a plebeian green 
bus and venturing to ask for the important 
Mrs. Anthony Stonehouse. He was vastly 
annoyed by the stranger’s insistence. Mrs. 
Stonehouse never received any one at that 
hour. Was she sure that it was Mrs. An- 
thony Stonehouse she wanted to see? Well, 
then, although he was sure that it would 
be of no use, he would get the lady on the 
telephone. 

“Of course I remember you,” Mrs. An- 
thony Stonehouse was telling Mary a mo- 
ment later. “ Stupid Annie has just left 
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me in the lurch. Come right on up, won’t 
you?” 

It was settled shortly that Mary was to 
succeed the departing genius. | 

“Got your things with you?” Mrs. 
Stonehouse asked, as she showed the new 
maid her room. 

Mary drew a small square parcel from 
under her arm. 

“Just an apron or so,” she answered 
nervously. , 
Mrs. Stonehouse settled herself comfort- 
ably on the foot of the bed to question 

Mary. 

“What do you think I should take with 
me to a week-end party, my deah? Per- 
fectly correct to wear a traveling-suit and 
furs, isn’t it? Then I think I'll take my 
new semi-evening gown and a couple of 
day dresses.” 

Mary was standing awkwardly by the 
window. Would the woman ever leave the 
room for at least long enough to smuggle 
the Callot away and out of sight? 

The words “ new semi-evening gown ” 
alone reached her brain. Mrs. Stonehouse 
was taking it with her to the country. 
Mary would do the packing. Oh, how easy 
it was going to be after all! 

Now if her new mistress would only 
leave the room long enough for her to un- 
wrap her aprons and the Callot, which 
were folded together. Mary was trying to 
think of some way of politely ousting her 
when the door-bell rang. 

“Get into your things quickly, Mary. 
That is only Mrs. Golden, and I’ll answer 
myself this time.” 

Mary made the best of her time while 
Mrs. Stonehouse was greeting her friend in 
the hallway. 

“You certainly looked swell last night, 
Stellie, old girl! But say, how did you 
ever manage to get yourself invited by the 
Townsends? Could ’a’ dropped dead when 
I saw you sitting there in their box. I got- 
ta give you credit—you surely looked like 
some queen in that new Callot!” 

Mrs. Stonehouse gazed at her friend with 
curiosity. Was Aggie trying to kid her, or 
did she really think that she had seen her 
in the Townsend box? , 

“ How did you know where to look for 
me?” she evaded. 

“T wasn’t looking for you at all; got lost 
léoking for our box, and wandered down to 
the wrong end. You were leaning ’way 
over the railing—couldn’t see your face at 
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all, just a bunch of green and gold and a 
lot of white shoulders. Believe me, that 
gown is some striking rag! I’d ’a’ known 
it a mile away. Pretty good thing you got 
the exclusive model, or you’d be meeting 
yourself all over town.” 

“ Yep, I think so too,” agreed the owner 
of the striking rag, who was far from being 
displeased to have her friend think that she 
had really been in the box of the envied 
Townsends. 

She made up her mind that she would 
tip Anthony off that very evening, certain 
that Aggie would rapidly spread the news 
of her social achievement to her envying 
circle of friends. 

But had some one dared to copy her 
green and gold gown? Had Elizé double- 
crossed her, despite the fabulous price she 
had paid for it as the original and exclusive 
Paris model? Or had Aggie simply been 
mistaken? 

However, if some other woman had worn 
a copy to the horse-show, she had certainly 
done Mrs. Stonehouse a tremendous favor. 
Far be it from her to spoil her newly ac- 
quired social prestige by complaining to 
Elizé! 

Mary had overheard the conversation 
from her room, and felt certain that the 
moment Aggie Golden left Mrs. Stonehouse 
would telephone to the Maison Elizé in 
wrath. The dresses must be exchanged 
now or never. 

She hurried into the bedroom across the 
hall, opened the closet door, and discovered 
her dress hanging there. Just as she swift- 
ly closed the door, Mrs. Stonehouse called 
her, and she went to receive her orders for 
the day. 

Mrs. Stonehouse was leaving for the 
week-end that afternoon with Mrs. Golden. 
Mary would find the things which were to 
be packed hanging in the bedroom closet. 
No, Mary was not to accompany her. Lit- 
tle Toto couldn’t be left alone with the 
cook, whom Mrs. Stonehouse suspected of 
being secretly hostile to her darling little 
pet. Mary was to give him his warm bath 
and spend the afternoon with him in the 
park. Didn’t Mary think that Toto was 
the most booful ickle bowwow in the whole 
round world? 

Mary left the room demurely, walked 
down the hall with a firm tread to the door 
of the big bedroom, then softly tiptoed 
back into her own room. She pulled the 
Callot out from under the mattress, passed 
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softly across the hall with it, and hastily 
stuffed it into the week-end case, which lay 
open on the bed, covering it with another 
dress from the closet. Then she snatched 
her own gown from the hook, and turned— 
to find Mrs. Stonehouse entering the bed- 
room door. 

“The very thing I want! You are the 
cleverest thing! I’m going to have lunch- 
eon with Mrs. Golden before leaving town, 
and I’ve decided to wear it under my silk 
cape, which you will find in the other 
closet.” 

Mary steadied herself bravely. Both 
dresses were now in the possession of Mrs. 
Stonehouse. How was she going to get the 
Callot out of the traveling-case before that 
lady discovered it? 

She walked mechanically to the closet, 
found the cape, and returned with it to 
Mrs. Stonehouse, who was now getting into 
Mary’s gown. 

Mary turned determinedly to the closet. 
Perhaps, while her mistress was busy with 
her dress, she could slip the Callot out of 
the case, hide it under her apron, and make 
away with it to her room. Neatly folding 
the other dress on the bed, she slipped one 
hand into the case, clutched the dress, and 
looked up to find Mrs. Stonehouse smiling 
at her approvingly from the wall mirror. 
Out came Mary’s hand with a jerk, and in 
went dress after dress. 

Mrs. Stonehouse was humming a merry 
little tune as she turned to toss her toilet 
articles into the case. Then she snapped 
and locked it. 

“Come on, Aggie!” she called. “ Mary 
is bringing our bags to the elevator for us.” 


V 


Lert alone in the apartment, Mary fell 
dejectedly into a big chair. After all, Bob- 
by’s idea of exchanging the dress had not 
been a bit more foolish than her own. 
There wasn’t a chance in the world for 
righting things now! Unless— 

Mary got up with a jerk, sprang out of 
the chair, and flew across the room to the 
telephone. 

“Gimme Plaza 4790! Hello! Hello! 
Bobby? Oh, Bobby, can you drive up to 
Eighty-Sixth Street and Broadway in ten 
minutes? Good! And please have lots of 
gasoline. G’-by!” 

By the time Mary had gathered her 
things together and raced over to Broad- 
way, Bobby was waiting for her at the ap- 
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pointed corner. Mary gave her directions 
breathlessly. Soon they were out of town 
and speeding along the highways of West- 
chester County. 

“Third driveway to the left after you 
leave Rye on the main road. This must 
be it. Now for the dirty work!” exclaimed 
Bobby, shutting off the motor. 

He sprang from the car, opened the 
hood, and tinkered with the engine for a 
few moments. 

“We're stalled all right,” he informed 
Mary, with a grin. “ Now for the S. O. S., 
and remember it’s your cue to duck if any- 
body comes back with me.” 

Mary smiled feebly as her hero strode 
up the driveway leading to the opulent 
mansion on the hill. 

Out on the terrace were assembled the 
guests of Mr. Rosebloom’s house-party, dis- 
cussing the events of the opening night of 
the horse-show. Mr. Stonehouse, it ap- 
peared, had left the show early in the eve- 
ning, and didn’t know much about it, but 
his wife had stayed on with some friends 
of hers. Feeling more or less out of the 
conversation, he lounged comfortably back 
in his chair, nursing a highball. 

“ We were sitting just back of the Town- 
send box,” Mrs. Rosebloom was telling her 
guests. ‘“ And I wish you could have seen 
the brazen creature that was there with 
that young Townsend! They were sitting 
so close to each other that we couldn’t tell 
one from the other; and such goings-on, 
too!” 

Aggie Golden gasped. 

“ Why, that was Stellie Stonehouse! Saw 
her myself as I passed by!” 

Mr. Stonehouse heard, and pulled him- 
self up abruptly. 

“Say, Stellie, hear what these people 
are trying to say about you?” he thun- 
dered wrathfully. 

Mrs. Stonehouse had disappeared. She 
had waited just long enough to hear her 
hostess’s description of the woman in the 
Townsend box before taking to her heels, 
flying through the sun parlor and up to 
her room. 

Up the stone steps came Bobby, dra- 
matically wiping his brow with a grease- 
stained handkerchief. 

“ Awfully sorry to bother you, but my 
roadster has stalled down in front of the 
entrance to your driveway, and I’m won- 
dering if I may borrow a few of your tools 
or phone from here to a garage?” 
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Five pairs of eyes were staring at him 
coldly. Bobby shifted from one foot to 
the other uneasily. 

“ Of course, if it is too much trouble—” 

Then Mr. Rosebloom’s business instincts 
came to the rescue. He shot a threatening 
glance at his guests. Bobby’s father was a 
big customer of his. 

“ The best I got is none too good for 
Richard Townsend’s son,” he affably in- 
formed Bobby. “ Come on and have some 
tea with us. Then I'll tow your car up 
here, and we'll fix her up in a jiffy, or I'll 
take you back to town myself.” 

Up-stairs Mrs. Stonehouse was having a 
bad moment. Ever since she had first met 
Anthony that afternoon, she had been try- 
ing in vain to get a word with him alone, 
to explain Mrs. Golden’s mistake. It was 
true that she had not deliberately lied to 
Aggie, but at the same time she certainly 
had been more than content with her 
friend’s mistake. Now her whole world 
was in ruins. She caught a glimpse of her- 
self in the mirror, and tore off the incrim- 
inating Callot in disgust, slipping on the 
first dress that lay in her traveling-case. 

Well, staying up-stairs wasn’t going to 
help matters in the least. The only thing 


to do was to join the others again and brave 


things out. 

Mr. Rosebloom had just finished intro- 
ducing Bobby to his guests, and Bobby, 
who was in the habit of being greeted with 
enthusiasm, felt utterly bewildered by the 
prevailing frost. Mrs. Rosebloom, taking 
her husband’s cue, had gushed at length. 
Mr. and Mrs. Golden had merely grunted, 
and Mr. Stonehouse had fairly snarled at 
him. 

Bobby looked at his hands ruefully, and 
exhibited them to Mrs. Rosebloom. 

“* Maurice, take Mr. Townsend up-stairs 
so that he can get freshened up after his 
long ride. You just make yourself right at 
home, won’t you, Mr. Townsend?” 

“Oh, I will all right, don’t worry!” 
Bobby mumbled half to himself. 

Passing up the stairs they ran into Mrs. 
Stonehouse on the landing. Mr. Rose- 
bloom rubbed his hands together gleefully, 
waiting for them to recognize each other. 

“Oh, you’re a sly pair, all right!” he 
told them, as neither gave any sign of rec- 
ognizing the other. Then, with mock cere- 
mony: “ Mrs. Stonehouse, will you permit 
me to introduce my friend, Mr. Robert 
Townsend?” 
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Estelle Stonehouse glared indignantly at 
Mr. Rosebloom. 

“You think you’re funny, don’t you? 
Now just you look here! This young per- 
son may be Mr. Townsend, and he may 
not—I don’t know. Get that? Aggie Gol- 
den thought she saw me last night, and I 
had my little joke letting her think so. As 
a matter of fact, I never stirred once from 
Anthony’s box, and I’ve got enough trouble 
on my hands straightening things out with 
him—see?”’ 

A light dawned on Bobby’s brain. Oh, 
so that was it! Mary had been taken for 
Mrs. Stonehouse the night before! 

Mr. Rosebloom grinned at Bobby as he 
led his customer’s son up-stairs to the front 
guest-room. 

“ Ain’t women the devil?” he asked. 

Bobby agreed. 

VI 


Now for the business on hand, Bobby 
told himself, left alone for the moment. 
Quietly he passed down the large hall, 
peering eagerly into each room as he 
passed. The end room brought success. 


There lay the thing he sought — Mary’s 
near-Callot, lying in a disheveled heap on 


the floor! 

Bobby seized it and rapidly carried it 
back to his room. Locking the door, he 
slipped off his coat and shirt, and wound 
the dress carefully around his waist. A 
moment later he reappeared down-stairs 
smiling happily. Mr. Stonehouse regarded 
him suspiciously. 

“Look here, young man! If my wife 
wasn’t with you last night, all we want to 
know is, who was with you? My wife 
comes home an’ tells me she’s got an exclu- 
sive frock off of Elizé’s. The first night she 
wears it, there sits a dame in your box with 
either the same dress or another just like 
it. How come?” 

“T don’t know anything about the dress 
my companion was wearing,” Bobby re- 
plied innocently. 

“Would you know it if you saw it 
again?” Mrs. Stonehouse demanded. 

“ Why — er — yes, I suppose so,” he 
admitted. 

“ Well, you just wait right here, and I'll 
run up and get it. Perhaps it wasn’t the 
same dress after all,” said she, disappearing 
through the doorway. 

Bobby sat tight and waited. No, he 
didn’t believe he cared for any tea—must 
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be running along just as soon as he could 


’ get going. He would just wait until Mrs. 


Stonehouse returned, and then he would 
try another whack at his old boat. 

A scream from up-stairs, and the crash 
of an overturned chair, brought the startled 
guests to their feet in alarm. 

“ Help!” shrieked Mrs. Stonehouse from 
the regions above. ‘‘ My dress—my Callot 
—gone—stolen!”’ 

Anthony dashed up-stairs, followed by 
the others, save Bobby. The young man 
was thinking over the situation. Should 
he make a quick getaway, taking no 
chances, or stay and try to square himself, 
for suspicion would certainly fall on him 
if the dress was not found soon? 

Then came the big idea. He raced up 
the stairs and joined the others in the 
search. Crossing the floor, he stumbled 
with apparent recklessness over the week- 
end case, spilling its contents over the floor 
and under the bed. Picking them up in 
an armful, he tossed them on the bed. 

Mrs. Stonehouse, with a sob, clutched 
her Callot and disentangled it from the 
mélée. 

“ Oh, so that’s the dress that caused all 
the fuss! Never saw it before in my life,” 
said Bobby quite truthfully. 

A few minutes later he rejoined Mary in 
triumph. The real Callot was at last in 
the hands of its rightful owner. 

On her way homeward Mary wept hys- 
terically. 

“Take my old dress and throw it in an 
ash-can, won’t you, Bobby? I hate the 
very sight of it! I wouldn’t dare wear it 
again, anyway.” 

It was after eight o’clock that night 
when Mary returned to the Stonehouse 
apartment. She had just finished feeding 
a half-starved Toto when the door-bell rang 
violently and in stumbled the lord and lady 
of the house. 

“Oh, my Lord, but it’s good to be 
home again!” Mrs. Stonehouse told Mary. 
“ Nearly lost everything I ever had while 
I was gone, including all my friends and 
my husband. Had to come and collect my 
nerves before I lost them forever. Come 
into the bedroom with me, my deah—I’m 
going to give you something.” 

Leading Mary into the room, she opened 
her case, picked up the Callot, and tossed 
it into the girl’s arms. 

“For Heaven’s sake take the old rag, 
and never let me see it again!” 





HE TRAVELED ERRATI- 
CALLY, LIKE A MAN 
RIDDEN BY FEAR 


Man and His Shadow 


BY JOHN RITCHIE 


Illustrated by E. F. Ward 


HE hills, covered thick with Douglas 

fir, relled up rank on rank, greenish 

black under the: weeping gray sky, 

which often stooped to trail its skirts and 

leave white ravelings among the tree-tops. 

The boughs were thatched so close over- 

head that scarcely any of the dim light 
seeped to the ground beneath. 

The effect under that canopy was as of 
some vast temple of melancholy—a temple 
of uncounted towering brown columns and 
dim green lights that dripped eternally. 
And in a hundred square miles of it but 
one thing stirred—a man traveling along 
the ridges where the forest was free of 
brush and windfalls. 


By comparison with the heroic scale of 
that panorama he made a pygmy figure; 
yet in reality he was a big-framed man. He 
had a bushy shock of pale yellow hair, and 
much of his face was covered with pale 
yellow beard of recent growth. Hard trav- 
eling and privation had robbed his skin of 
its healthy color, leaving it a dirty yellow 
and drawn tightly over his cheek-bones. 
His pale blue eyes were sunken, his whole 
appearance gaunt. His clothing had been 
soaking wet for days. 

He traveled erratically, like a man rid- 
den by fear. Often he glanced sharply 
over his shoulder. Sometimes he dodged 
behind a tree-trunk or flattened against a 
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log and waited, watching the way he had 
come. 

Once he stopped with a crafty smile and 
whistled loudly, as a man would call a dog. 
He wasted more than half an hour doing 
this, but hothing came of it. He gave it 
up with a shake of the head and hurried 
onward. 

He was not hungry, but he lacked food. 
Two days ago he had eaten the last of his 
bacon. It was necessary that he should 
reach shelter soon; his condition frightened 
him. 

That morning he had found several 
trees scarred with old ax blazes, and this 
gave his erratic journeying a new sense of 
direction. At noon he stopped to listen to 
a faint, fine-spun echo, the whispering 
ghost of a shrill, prolonged whistle. 

He nodded vigorously, and smiled. He 
knew the sound—the whistle of a donkey- 
engine. Somewhere, not beyond reach, 
were other men. This was the first intima- 
tion that he was near his journey’s end, 
and it stiffened his carriage and brought a 
touch of color to his yellow cheeks. 

He started on again, more confidently, 
but presently he was glancing over his 
shoulder as he went, and stopping often to 
listen cunningly. 

At evening, from a hillside, he was over- 
looking the valley where a logging-camp 
lay. He heard the whistle of the busy lit- 
tle engine again, close at hand; could even 
hear it panting. He heard the ring of axes, 
the drone of a cross-cut saw, and the thun- 
derous fall of a tree. By venturing to the 
edge of the clearing he saw, after dark, the 
lights of the bunk-house and smelled the 
smoke from the cook-shack. 

That breath of acrid wood smoke woke 
him to the discovery that he was half fam- 
ished. It reminded him of big platters 
heaped with beans and steaks and potatoes 
and bread. 

He fairly drooled when he thought of 
these things, but he did not venture into 
the camp. He remained in the forest for 
the night, tightening his belt, resigning 
himself to the wet and cold and miserable 
discomfort. 

Before morning the sky turned clear, 
with frosty stars twinkling in the black- 
ness. Even by his fire the wanderer shiv- 
ered endlessly; but he held to his purpose, 
always watching the shadows for something 
to appear, listening all night long for some- 
thing to come. 
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All the next day he spent in hiding, 
snatching uneasy sleep and waking with a 
start, to glance about him in the expecta- 
tion of finding something lost and some- 
thing familiar. At sundown that day he 
gave it up, and went down to the camp. 


II 


THE camp was known by a number— 
Number Six. It was the farthest outflung 
tentacle of civilization, not yet cutting for 
the mills, but the nucleus of industry to 
come. Its crew of forty was employed 
clearing the right-of-way for a skid road 
over which timber would travel in future. 

The traveler’s appearance at evening, 
just as the men were trooping in from work, 
caused a vast amount of staring and ques- 
tioning. He asked for the boss, and found 
him — Radwin, a red-haired, hard-fisted 
driver—in the small log house that served 
as office and general headquarters. 

He presented himself to Radwin and 
asked for a job. 

“Where the hell did you come from?” 
Radwin demanded. 

“ Down Snoquamish way. 
trail.” 

“Yes? There’s five camps between here 
and Snoquamish. Every one of ’em needs 
men. You mean to, tell me they let you 
pass through, and you looking for work?” 

“‘T lost the trail and missed ’em. Do I 
get a job? I’m hungry.” 

“You lost the trail!” Radwin’s eyes 
narrowed. He studied the stranger with a 
slow, contemptuous smile. ‘“ Name?” he 
barked suddenly. 

“ Dan Olson.” 

“Olson! Mean John Doe, don’t you?” 

The stranger merely shifted his feet and 
waited. Radwin studied him more intent- 
ly, demanded to see his hands, sniffed, and 
considered. 

“ What’s the charge against you, Olson?” 
the boss asked abruptly. 

“ What?” 

“What you charged with? What the 
police want you for? Rob a post-office, or 
just desert your wife? Come on! What 
is it?” 

The man who called himself Olson only 
stared. 

“T need a job,” he repeated. “I’m 
handy with an ax and a saw, and—I’m 
hungry.” 

Radwin swore. 

“ All right! Go in and eat, get dried 
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out, and to-morrow you can go out with 
the swamping gang. But—” 

That word stopped Olson at the door. 

“ But,” said Radwin, “ don’t expect me 
to lie when they come up here looking for 
you. Take my tip, and get out before 
spring. The trails are too public after the 
snow’s gone.” 

Olson ate voraciously, dried himself at 
the red-hot stove, and tumbled into the 
bunk assigned him. To the questioners he 
insisted he had come from down below, 
from Snoquamish way, and missed the 
other camps. Other than that he had no 
information to give. 

He was asleep almost instantly, and 
continued to lie like a dead man; yet to- 
ward morning, when the hot, vile air quiv- 
ered with raucous respirations, he sat bolt 
upright with a gasp of fright, listening. 

For a long time—a quarter of an hour 
or longer—there was no sound besides the 
normal noise of the bunk-house. Then, 
faintly, was repeated the cry that waked 
him —a long-drawn, quavering cry from 
the black woods outside, the far-away howl- 
ing of a dog. 

Olson’s pallid face, a faint, whitish blur 
in that dusky, overcrowded room, glistened 
with chill sweat. He waited for a repeti- 
tion of the sound, sitting upright and mo- 
tionless for more than an hour, until the 
close, warm air and his own physical ex- 
haustion broke him down and he nodded 
himself back to sleep. 

He was up and out with his gang early 
next morning. He worked in the felled 
timber, trimming the big trunks of entan- 
gling branches, clearing up after the pio- 
neering axmen. It was evident at once that 
he was an old hand at the job. He worked 
steadily enough to keep out of trouble with 
the gang boss, slowly enough to avoid com- 
petition with his fellows; and these and a 
general knack of fitting into the back- 
ground of life being the necessary requi- 
sites to quiet, he soon managed to efface 
himself from public interest. He was one 
more hand, one more pay-check on the 
books, another granite-ware plate at the 
long table, and another blanket in the 
bunk-house—nothing more. 

Nothing more except that the man 
seemed never entirely at ease in his mind. 
While he was swinging an ax, he would 
sometimes stop in mid-stroke to glance 
sharply over his shoulder, or stand listen- 
ing. At the long table, where eating was a 
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race in which the strong and the cunning 
fared best, he would sometimes forget the 
food on his plate while his blue eyes stared 
blankly at the wall and he was lost to the 
life about him. In the evening he sat in a 
corner behind the bunk-house stove, saying 
little, avoiding notice, apparently only in- 
terested in the noise the wind made about 
the shake roof. It was inevitable that he 
should be christened the Silent Swede. 


Ill 


MEALS at such a camp are a grim busi- 
ness. Hard-working men eat to fill their 
bellies, and the crew that waits on table is 
made up of hustlers who have little time 
for talk; but there was one young fellow— 
Slim, a sociable city youth, fond of talk 
and cards—who served as a sort of un- 
official newspaper. 

One evening, a week or ten days after 
Olson’s arrival, Slim lingered beside a half- 
dozen men finishing five minutes behind the 
others, his arm stacked with dirty dishes. 

“ Hear about the dog?” Slim asked. 

Olson set down his agate-ware mug as 
if the coffee scorched him. He looked up, 
then looked away. The others kept their 
heads bent and their mouths full. 

“ There’s a dog got into camp,” Slim 
went on chattily. 

“God knows where he came from. Can’t 
figure it out. Cook saw him last night 
scoffing off the garbage-pile. Ain’t that a 
funny thing, now? Nobody in this outfit 
ever had a dog. Why, that dog must ’a’ 
come thirty-five miles through the woods 
to get here! Cook couldn’t get within a 
hundred feet of him, he says. The dog 
growled and beat it into the brush. If that 
ain’t about the most peculiar kind of 
thing—” 

Slim’s tongue, fairly started, ran on in 
endless speculation. Olson forced his hand 
back to the coffee-mug and drank in gulps. 
The others kept their heads bent, busy 
with their plates, until somebody, tired of 
Slim’s chatter, growled: 

“ Dog, hell! That’s a timber-wolf.” 

“Oh, my God!” said Slim. “ Think 
that’s a timber-wolf? On the level? Say, 
a timber-wolf—” 

“Course it’s a_timber-wolf. 
bad actors, them timber-wolves!” 

Another chimed in, catching the cue 
from Slim’s big eyes: 

“Glad I don’t have to cart out slops! 
Them timber-wolves, they’ll mangle a man 


They’re 
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something awful. Snow’s driving them 
down lower, I reckon. Come Christmas 
there’ll be a dozen hanging round that gar- 
bage-pile!”’ 

All but Olson chimed in with stories of 
timber-wolves, enlarged for the benefit of 
Slim. Olson pushed away his plate and 
swung his feet to the outside of the long 
bench. 

He was not in his corner behind the 
stove that night. He did not come in until 
the rest of the bunk-house crew was mak- 
ing night hideous with their sleeping. 

Two evenings later Radwin, prowling, 
bumped into him near the garbage-dump 
down at the edge of the clearing. With an 
embroidery of profanity he demanded to 
know what the fellow was doing there. 
Olson gave no answer, but started for the 
bunk-house. 

Only one man was awake to curse him 
for opening the door and letting in fresh 
air. He rolled in his blanket and lay in his 
bunk, half-propped on one elbow, listening. 
He had slept but little the past three nights, 
listening, listening through the long hours. 

This night he heard what he waited for. 
It came toward morning—a low whining at 
the door, the scratch of claws. Olson was 


out of his bunk and half-way to the door 


with a bound. Listening there, he heard 
the snuffle of the beast and the whining 
repeated. 

Silently, with exaggerated caution, he 
slipped the latch and suddenly swept the 
door open. The night was empty. 

Olson ran out and strained his eyes 
against the dark. There had been enough 
snowfall that day to sprinkle the ground 
white, and under the black sky the snow 
had a glow like phosphorescence; but noth- 
ing moved against this luminous back- 
ground. 

Finally the raw air drove him in shiver- 
ing; but he did not take even his fitful 
napping before the gang turned out for the 
day’s hard work. 

The next day the whole camp was talk- 
ing about the mysterious dog. It had been 
seen again at the edge of the clearing, dis- 
appearing as suddenly as it came. It had 
snuffled and whined at the door of the store 
where Radwin had his office, but Radwin 
had not been quick enough to catch it. 

Talk of timber-wolves was revived, and 
some took it seriously. Two factions 
formed, and the debate kept up, dog versus 
wolf. 
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Olson listened and said nothing until 
Radwin cornered him. 

“What do you know about this dog?” 
Radwin demanded. “ You bring a dog 
with you?” 

Olson shook his head, and his blue eyes 
met the boss’s squarely. 

“ Don’t know anything about any dogs. 
Never owned a dog in my life,” he said. 

“It’s funny, darned funny!” Radwin 
mused. “I'll swear it was a dog!” 

There is little of interest in a work camp, 
and the mysterious dog was a topic that 
lost no charm cs the week went by. Men 
were on the watch for it day and night. 
The garbage-dump where it was oftenest 
reported to appear became an object of un- 
usual attention. Olson, listening to the 
endless debate about the bunk-house stove, 
grew daily more yellow of skin, more hag- 
gard of face. 

On Sunday, when everybody loafed, he 
was seen coated and booted, the flaps of his 
cap drawn about his ears, examining a 
pistol. 

“Where you going, Swede?” some one 
asked. 

“ Hunting,” said Olson. 

“ Going after that dog?” 

“ Dog! You mean wolf,” cried another. 

“ Dog or wolf, I'll lay ten to one he don’t 
get him,” shouted an enterprising sporting 
man. 

There were takers for the bet. Olson 
left the bunk-house amid a chorus of ad- 
vice and encouragement. 

“Get him, Swede; got my money on 
you!” roared the adventurous one as the 
hunter went out. 

“* Maybe,” he answered briefly. 


IV 


It was a bitter day; thick, driving snow 
and biting cold. When Radwin heard Ol- 
son had gone he swore angrily, afraid of 
losing a good man. 

He was not back until early dusk. To 
the eager inquiries if he had been successful 
he replied with a shake of the head. Dur- 
ing the day they had heard a shot. How 
about that? 

Olson admitted shooting. Yes, he had 
seen it—near the garbage-dump. Was it 
dog or wolf? Timber-wolf, he said, and 
insisted on that. 

Radwin commented to his woods boss: 

“ That’s one sick Swede! Yellow skin, 
and look at his eyes! Next thing he’ll be 
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seeing things. Make him take some calo- 
mel to-night.” 

Olson made only a pretense of eating the 
evening meal. He would take a bite, then 
lapse into forgetfulness, staring at nothing 
with those faded blue eyes until even the 
voracious feeders about him noticed and 
nudged one another. With a start he real- 
ized that the meal had ended and the long 
plank table was emptying. He went to his 
old place in the bunk-house, behind the 
hot stove. 

The room had all its wonted noise and 
the additional activity of the weekly holi- 
day. There was a poker-game. Other 
men argued. The same remarks were re- 
peated that had been repeated all winter; 
the same crude jokes and abusive witti- 
cisms went on, and won the same appre- 
ciation. Olson sat back in the shadow, ob- 
livious to it all. 

He stooped forward on a low stool, his 
arms on his knees, his head tipped back, 
his eyes wide, listening. Sometimes his 
fingers picked nervously at the yellow 
beard. An irregular nervous twitching con- 
torted one cheek, and the hand he raised to 
his beard was unsteady. 

He was deaf to the sounds around him 
just as his eyes were blind to the normal 
sights. He was listening and waiting. 

The force of the blizzard had increased. 
It made curious howling sounds in the tin 
stovepipe. It must have been deadly cold 
outside. Even in that hot room the cor- 
ners lost their warmth. Men were attract- 
ed closer to the stove. 

Olson strained forward eagerly, his hag- 
gard eyes widening. He could hear it 
again, the howl of the dog. He could hear 
the beast snuffling at the door, the faint 
scratch of its claws. 

But he heard those strange sounds often 
now. Imagination had begun to deceive 
him. He did not know whether to believe 
his ears. 

Somebody saw him listening and himself 
bent forward, asking for quiet. The ex- 
ample was infectious. It swept the crowd- 
ed place like an epidemic. 

The roomful of men was frozen to a 
startled silence within a couple of minutes; 
and then they heard from outside the door 
the eager, snuffling breath of an animal, 
followed by anxious whimpers, and finally 
by a sharp yelp that begged admittance. 

The silence was not broken while a man 
unbolted the door and snatched it open. 
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Then came a sharp sigh of astonishment, 
murmurs, and low exclamations. 

The beast darted into the room and hesi- 
tated, sinking its belly to the floor as it 
scanned them all. 

It was a dog, a hardy mongrel of the 
shepherd family, pitifully thin, sleet-coated, 
lame. In color its coat was reddish brown, 
but the head was white and gave it pecu- 
liar individuality. 

The dog rolled its eyes at them all, and, 
still dragging its belly in humility, made a 
straight path across the room toward the 
stove—past the stove—to Olson’s feet. 

The exclamations hushed as men saw 
Olson. 

With the dog’s entry he had risen to 
stare with the rest of them. As it ap- 
proached he stepped back hastily, over- 
turning the stool, stumbling against it, 
kicking it out of his way. He did not take 
his faded blue eyes from the dog. His lips 
parted, and his tongue licked at them as he 
retreated. A few steps-brought him to the 
wall, and there he seemed to flatten, his 
right hand spread out against the logs, his 
left hand clutching at his breast. His 
yellow skin glistened; he looked ghastly. 
He was the perfect picture of a terrified 
man. 

And the dog, all apologies and humility, 
but seeming to be irresistibly drawn, crept 
to his feet, rolled its brown eyes up at him, 
and licked his boots. 

It was Radwin who put an end to this 
curious scene—Radwin pushing open the 
bunk-house door, coming in person to see 
that his silent Swede took the medicine he 
had ordered. Radwin stared, comprehend- 
ed, and smiled. Olson saw him. He read 
that sardonic smile of triumph as plainly 
as if Radwin had spoken. He answered 
Radwin’s look by dropping unexpectedly 
to the floor, his arms about the dog. 

He became noisy in a shaky, hysterical 
way that told of overtried nerves. 

“You old son of a gun, you old devil!” 
he cried, addressing the half-starved dog, 
his arms tight around it. “ Come after me, 
did you? You damned, half-starved mutt! 
Come after the old man, huh? Yes, and 
on three legs. Come after your old man 
on three legs, you yellow, bone-headed old 
whelp!” 


“ Ha!” said Radwin, accusingly. “ You 
do know something about a dog!” 
“You bet I do!” Olson blazed. “ This 


here’s my dog. Mine! 


Followed me all 
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the way from Hood Canal, down in Wash- 
ington State.” He repeated it. “ Followed 
me, and me doubling back and forth— 
three hundred miles, if it was a foot. Three 
hundred miles, mostly without a trail. 
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While he did this all the camp came to 
see the dog. Olson told and retold its 
story. He told all sorts of stories about 
the dog; how it went out by itself as a 
puppy and pointed birds, how it had killed 
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There was rivers, big rivers, deep as hell, 
and swift; and a glacier! I crossed salt 
water, too—crossed it on a steamboat. I'd 
have killed him if I’d seen him, and that 
dog knew it. Yes, sir, he knew it! Never 
come in sight of me. You can’t fool that 
dog. There ain’t another like him!” 

Recognizing the tone of that tribute, the 
dog fawned and licked his face, and Olson 
ran his big hand over it. 

“ Skin and bone,” he marveled. “ That’s 
all that’s left; and his leg all gashed up. 
I bet he could eat right now!” 

He made the dog lie down and hurried 
over to the cook-shack, returning with a 
pan of food. He found clean rags, washed 
the dog’s injured leg, and bandaged it. 


a mountain lion and saved the lives of chil- 
dren. By his account, never such a dog 
had lived before. Some of the tales were 
amazing lies. Olson told them with a look 
that defied skepticism. 


V 


THE coming of the dog changed the Si- 
lent Swede. His acknowledgment of the 
beast ended what must have been a period 
of dreadful uncertainty. He had doubled 
and dodged and laid ambushes for the dog, 
all in vain. For days he had traveled, cer- 
tain he was no longer followed; on other 
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days he was in mortal terror that the dog 
was still trailing him. His time in the camp 
had been a period of agony. Fear had 
broken him; but now that the matter was 
settled, the pendulum swung back, and he 


took his fate calmly. He even 

boasted of his defeat. He belied 

his nickname of the Silent Swede as he told 
impossible tales of the cunning and prowess 
of his dog. 

Late in the night he roused from his 
bunk and went to look at the dog, which 
was sleeping on an old coat beside the 
stove. He had on his heavy mackinaw and 
cap, and was ready to go into the snow. 
One hand fumbled something in his coat 
pocket; but while he looked, the dog 
roused and licked his hand. 

Olson shook his head slowly. 

“ To-morrow,” he said, and turned back 
to his bunk. 

In the morning he presented himself to 
Radwin. The boss guessed his errand. 

“Want your time, eh?” 
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“Yes, I’m going.” 
“ No hurry,” said Radwin gruffly. “ Bad 
trail in this weather.” 
“T got to go.” 
“ Well, all right,” said Radwin. “ And 
I tell you what I'll do—I’ll pay you in 
cash, instead of. with a check, if you want 
me to. It might save you a lot of trouble.” 
Olson looked 
stolidly at a calen- 
dar on the wall, 
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avoiding the boss’s eye, but there 

was something incongruously hu- 
man and cordial even in their silence over 
that little kindness. 

Radwin saw the Swede take his dog and 
start for the woods. Dog and man disap- 
peared in the timber. 

Radwin suddenly lumbered after them. 
Something about those two lonely figures, 
crossing the snow of the crude, desolate 
clearing, outcasts both, might have twanged 
some forgotten sentimental string in the 
boss’s heart; or perhaps it was that he 
“ smelled trouble.” 

Radwin heard Olson’s voice before he 
saw him. When he got closer, he discov- 
ered the dog at Olson’s feet. The Swede 
had the pistol in his hand. 

“You know I got to do it,” he was say- 
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“T gave you your chance, didn’t I? 
Didn’t I? Told you to stay back. No, 
you had to come. What ’d you come for? 
Damn you, you had your chance!” 

The dog crouched, licking its master’s 
boot. 

Olson counted off on his fingers, con- 
demning his too faithful comrade. 

“ There was Blaine, out on the fish-trap. 
Chased me out of that. And the A. and 
P. outfit at Dogfish Bay. I went clean over 
the summit to Easton, and you come! Now 
you’re here, and it’s the last time. I tell 
you that’s God’s own truth—the last time. 
I ain’t no wandering Jew, not even for you, 
you hear?” 

The dog reached up and licked the hand 
that held the pistol. 

“ Quit that!” Olson burst out irritably. 
“ Get back!” 

The dog retreated a few steps. He lev- 
eled the gun. 

“T got to,” he whispered desperately, 
and burst out again. “ Quit looking at me 
—quit it, damn you!” His voice broke 


ing. 


with something like a sob—a sob that 
wheezed in his dry throat and shook him 
with its passing. 

Radwin wanted to interfere— but he 
Something about this talk be- 


couldn’t. 
tween man and dog, some hint of the grim 
necessity that was driving Olson to kill the 
one thing he loved, a sense of the tragedy 
impending, throttled his words and bound 
his muscles. 


Olson pointed his weapon. The dog 
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crouched, eying him steadfastly. There 
was silence. 

Then the pistol wavered. Olson’s hand 
dropped to his side. He turned away, and 
Radwin heard him mumble: 

“T can’t do it—not him!” 

The unexpected report of the pistol end- 
ed that moment of dreadful indecision. It 
drowned Radwin’s shout of protest. Olson 
stumbled, sat down suddenly, tipped for- 
ward on his face. 

His dog, flattened to earth by fright at 
the noise, whined and dragged its belly 
along the snow toward the curiously flat- 
tened, grotesque figure. Its tongue licked 
Olson’s outflung hand, and it began a con- 
tinuous, fearful whining. 


VI 


WHEN Radwin searched Olson’s effects, 
he found in a pocketbook a neatly folded 
copy of a sheriff’s reward bill, almost a year 
old. It advertised for Dan Olds, wanted for 
the murder of three ranchers on Hood Ca- 
nal, the bloody conclusion of a long-stand- 
ing neighborhood feud. The half-tone pic- 
ture showed a full-length portrait of a 
smooth-shaved man holding a rifle. The 
man would never have been recognized as 
Olson, but at his feet sat a dog, a white- 
faced mongrel of the shepherd type, un- 
deniably Olson’s dog. 

And the sheriff’s description added: 

When last seen, Olds was accompanied by the 


dog in this picture. They have always kept to- 
gether. Look for man and dog! 





CIRCLES 


THE circle, so books say, is but a curve 
Drawn by a point revolving on a plane— 

A formal truth, and yet it will not serve 

To make one feel the joy, the love, the pain 


That circles bound; 


methinks a circle sings 


Of scimitars, crimsoned by hate and love— 

Of lives enclosed by golden wedding-rings 

And babies’ curis; the azure sky above 

Seems a vast circle, cupping sapphire seas, 

And lighted by that gentlest circle, Moon: 

Or Table Round, of poet’s fantasies: 

Or the Sun’s ball that sweeps down from its noon. 
A circle, traced in words, is just a name, 
Beyond, in life, it finds its truer fame. 


Mary Louise Mabie 





That Old Copy-Book Stuff 


A COMEDY OF CROOKED BASEBALL 


By James 


‘ X YHEN I was playin’ the bench in 
the little schoolhouse which prob- 

‘ly would ’a’ been red if painted, 

a bird who usta shake a mean hickory 


made me throw beaucoup ink pennin’ them 
thrillin’ words in the old copy-book: 


Honesty is the best policy. 


I guess I copperplated that line thou- 
sands o’ times while I was in abbreviated 
trousers and the least common multiple, 
and it kinda soaked in. Even after I grew 
up and forgot how to do cube root and the 
name of the next President after John 
Quincy Adams, I could distinctly remem- 
ber what my teacher usta squawk about 
this honesty stuff. 

But I found a lotta cookies runnin’ 
around this old orange who figured just the 
opposite, and still they seemed to be gettin’ 
by strong; so I began tellin’ myself it must 
be all bunk. The way to win in this world 
was to outsmart the other guy—beat him 
to the bag. The poor fish who was worry- 
in’ about shootin’ square every minute 
never reached first base. 

Of course I thought I was pretty wise; 
and usually it is the wise guy who gets— 

Well, maybe I’d better start off in the 
openin’ innin’ and get all the plays correct. 

Smoky Sherill and yours disgustedly 
were hangin’ around the metropolis of Se- 
attle, Washington, hopin’ to pick up a few 
shekels by impersonatin’ ball-players. A 
California Coast League club havin’ cut us 
adrift durin’ the trainin’-camp season, we 
had rambled northward, thinkin’ we might 
hook on with some outfit in the “ Pint ” 
circuit. 

None of the Pacific International teams 
appeared to be frothin’ at the mouth for 
an opportunity to sign a battery of our 
measurements, however, and we were grab- 
bin’ nothin’ but a few buttons for Sunday 
semi-pro games. Our capital was goin’ like 
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loans to Europe, and we hadda eat regular 
—even in Seattle, where they sell ham and 
eggs like they was rubies and pearls. 

One evenin’ Smoky walked into the ho- 
tel where we was stayin’, lookin’ as cloudy 
as the weather outside. 

“Look here, Chuck!” he yodels. “ We 
gotta glom some jack pronto, or we'll be 
as ruined as Russia; and I’m gettin’ sick of 
heavin’ the old arm off for ten or fifteen 
megs with a bunch o’ sticks behind me.” 

“ Well, ain’t that arsenic?” I sympathize, 
with sarcasm. “ Shall I wire Judge Landis 
and tell him he’s got to do somethin’ for us 
immediately, or shall I—” 

“Nick Altrock can make me laugh, but 
no other ball-player can,” cuts in Smoky, 
real rude. “ You ain’t a bit funny. Save 
it for the fans. They don’t know so much. 
When you get that kiddin’ cuteness outa 
your system, I'll tell you somethin’.” 

“T don’t believe it,” I squawk. ‘“ Now 
go ahead and see if you can prove me a 
liar.” 

“ All right, Josh Billings! I just saw 
somebody in a pool-room on Second Ave- 
nue—Terminal Sam, from San Diego.” 

““ My goodness!” I break out. “ Is that 
possible? And who the dickens is Terminal 
Sam?” 

“Sam is a gambler, and he has a roll of 
wrinkles that would make a rhinoceros lose 
its breath. When he chews the rag about 
anythin’, it means dough—and he’s comin’ 
over here to talk to us to-night.” 

“ About what?” I demand. 

“About baseball, of course, you poor 
sap! What did you think he’d talk about 
—Easter hats? You win the embroidered 
Swiss cheese water-bottle!” 

“Oh, baseball, huh?” I gargle. “ Well, 
he ain’t gonna talk to me, Smoky. No 
gamblers for mine! I ain’t gonna have 
organized ball blacklist me for life. Nay, 
nay!” 
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“ That’s the same noise any horse would 
make,” Smoky snaps. “Sam is no fool— 
and I won’t be one, either. Show a little 
sense!” 

“T’m doin’ it. Maybe you never heard 
of them eight bullets who played with the 
White Sox, but I have. No bimbo shoves 
anythin’ under my pillow, believe me!” 

“You'll be lucky to have a pillow in a 
few days!” snarls Sherill. “Sam is no 
chump. He plays the game safe, and he 
gets away with it. I’m tired of seein’ this 
easy dough slippin’ by me. Why not get 
my fingers in it, hey?” 

“ And when you lose your fingers you’ll 
be cryin’,” I tell him. “ These babies out 
here on the Coast have had a few little 
scandals of their own, and they’re just 
about ready to put on a few tar-and-feather 
frolics for the next dumbbell that pulls any 
shady stuff.” 

We argued quite a while, and finally I 
began to weaken. 

“‘ Bein’ on the level is all right as long 
as it pays,” chirps my battery partner; 
“but when it fails to cut the mustard— 
what then? How do you suppose all the 
rich guys get rich? By outsmartin’ the rest 
of the clowns. I tell you I’m in for easy 


money every time.” 

“ You may be right,” I admit; “ but it’s 
risky business.” 

“ Risky—bunk!” 
until Sam comes around.” 


he snorts. ‘“ Wait 


Il 


TERMINAL SAM did show that evenin’. 
He was a sharp-lookin’ scout, with good 
clothes, and cigars the same. He gets to 
business without wastin’ time, either. 

“If you birds want to fall into somethin’ 
soft, I can put you hep,” he declares. “I 
got a friend here in a pool-room named 
Pete Stall, and he knows most o’ the ball- 
tossers in this neck o’ timber. Well, some 
yokel blew in to-day and asked Pete to 
dig up a battery for him—fifty megs and 
expenses.” 

“Sounds good,” I remark. 

“Oh, that’s not so important,” utters 
the gambler. “ Pete told me his name was 
Dan Carlson, and that he plays with a 
tank town called Cedar Sidin’. Seems 
they’ve got a game on with another hick 
burg—Kalakima, or some such handle— 
the comin’ Sunday, and everybody in each 
place is terribly excited about it. They're 
just ravin’ maniacs — bettin’ every dime. 
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Cedar Sidin’ is so anxious to win they’re 
out to buy a battery, and Pete told this 
Carlson he’d find the best pair in Seattle 
for him.” 

“ Meanin’—” grins Smoky. 

“ Meanin’ you two, if you wanta come 
in on the gag. It ‘ll be easy to get takers 
among those loggers, and I'll roll into 
Cedar Sidin’ as a Kalakima booster. I'll 
lay my berries on them, and you and your 
friend, Smoky, can make it safe for me. 
You lose the combat by a close score, and 
nobody is wise. We'll split three ways, 
and there oughta be several hundred apiece 
in it. I’m bein’ mighty fair with you 
birds, too, seein’ it’s my money that goes 
up.” 

“ But if those cookies ever suspect us of 
tryin’ to—” I start, when the gambler jams 
in. 

“You ain’t gonna go out and tell it to 
them, are you?” he barks. “If you don’t, 
how in the world are they gonna find out? 
Leave it to me to hold up my end. You 
do the same, and we'll all make a nice 
bunch of lettuce. Now you beat it down 
to Pete’s place, and have him introduce you 
to Carlson. Remember, if we meet in Ce- 
dar Sidin’, we are strangers. Let’s shake 
on the deal, boys!” 

An hour or so later Smoky and I met 
Dan Carlson in Pete Stall’s pool-joint. 
Carlson was a husky young hombre with 
a pleasant smile. 

“If what Mr. Stall says is true, you are 
the men we need Sunday,” he squawks. 
“T ain’t the manager of Cedar Sidin’, but 
I’m actin’ for him. Cy Crockett couldn’t 
get away. I have some business that ‘ll 
keep me in Seattle until Saturday, and as 
I’m playin’ first base and leadin’ the team 
on the field, Cy thought I could get him a 
battery. Gosh, we want to beat that Kal- 
akima crowd Sunday!” 

“When do we blow up there?” I ask. 

“ This is Thursday night. Why not go 
up to-morrow, if you’ve nothin’ in mind, 
and look the town over? See Cy Crockett 
as soon as you can—he’s the manager, you 
know. If he ain’t home, Charlie Crockett 
will fix you up.” 

Figurin’ we might as well be in Cedar 
Sidin’ as Seattle, Smoky and I took the 
rattler Friday eve after a little chat with 
Terminal Sam. We arrived so late we had 
to park ourselves in a haywire hotel all 
night. Next morn we jazzed out to the 
Crockett mansion—a pretty neat dish for 
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a lumber village, too—and punched the 
old door-bell. 

One of the swellest-lookin’ frails I ever 
lamped anywhere came to the door and 
smiled at us. If you’d told me I’d find 
class like that in Cedar Sidin’, I’d ’a’ said 
you were crazy; but you know how it goes. 
The nifty ribs do bloom in funny places. 

“Is Cy Crockett home?” Smoky chirps, 
not failin’ to size up this doll himself. 

Smoky was always a great hand for the 
fluffs. He was the Mark Antony for every 
Cleopatra that buzzed along. 

“ No, I’m sorry to say he is not. He is 
out of town, and I don’t know that he will 
be back for a couple of days,” replies this 
prize pippin, handin’ out a smile that was 
one thousand per cent. 

“Well, is Charlie Crockett in?” I in- 
quire. 

“T’m Charlie Crockett.” She blushes a 
little. ‘At least, most people call me 
that.” 

“ But you haven’t anythin’ to do with 
the Cedar Sidin’ ball club, have you?” 
Smoky asks. 

“ Indeed I have!” she comes back. “I 
suppose Dan Carlson sent you from Se- 
attle, didn’t he? Won’t you come in?” 


We let her lead the way into a cool and 


pretty parlor. 
“ 1’m afraid Cy won’t be on hand for the 


game,” she tells us. ‘“ He very seldom gets 
to see one—his work keeps him away so 
much. I guess I do more managin’ than 
he does, and he often has said he thought 
I filled the bill better. You see, I’m just 
wild over baseball.” 

“I’ve seen worse-lookin’ managers,” 
Smoky brightly squawks. ‘“ We expected 
Charlie Crockett to be a man, of course, 
but—”’ 

“My name is Charlotte, but I don’t like 
it very well, and so nearly every one calls 
me Charlie for short. Now, I suppose Dan 
told you what we would do?” 

After verifyin’ the promise of fifty megs, 
she says: 

“We're crazy to beat Kalakima this 
time—we haven’t for the last two seasons. 
We intended to play just our own team, 
but they’ve imported a professional pitcher, 
and we decided we’d fight fire with fire. 
Our battery work has always been our weak 
point. No doubt you are league players 
yourselves?” 

“ T’ve been with some pretty fast clubs, 
Miss Charlie,” Smoky gargles. ‘“ Chuck, 
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here, and I had a Coast League try-out this 
year. We'll beat those birds from Kala- 
kima. Leave it to us!” 

“ Kalakima has a very good team.” The 
girl shakes her head. “ They’ll fight you 
hard.” 

We had quite a long chew with her, and 
finally beat it back to the hotel to play 
blackjack. 

“ Ain’t she the classy broad?’ bleats 
Smoky. “I want to step her out before 
I leave this village. It would be a shame 
to pass her up!” 

“Cut out the monkeyin’ around skirts, 
Smoky. We got other things to think 
about in this tank. I'll admit she has the 
looks, but you can find all the janes you 
want in Seattle.” 

“Well, she sizes up pretty skookum to 
me, and I believe I can make a hit. I 
oughta bat a little higher than these yokels 
around here.” Smoky is a handsome hom- 
bre, and he likes to tell the world about it. 
“She falls for me already, Chuck!” 

“ How I hate me!” I mock him. “ Don’t 
be a dumbbell, Smoky.” 


Ill 


WE murdered time the rest of that Sat- 
urday, warmin’ up in the afternoon to give 
the yaps a thrill. Smoky is a showy per- 
former, and he made ’em think another 
Coveleski was workin’ out before ’em. 

Quite a crowd assembled on the main 
stem that evenin’, and we soon discovered 
a big dance was comin’ off, one of them all- 
night hops they feature out in the bush 
every so often. Among the new arrivals at 
the hotel was Terminal Sam. He was brag- 
gin’ about the Kalakima team, and offerin’ 
to bet beaucoup jack. He didn’t seem to ~ 
recognize us, nor we him. That would 
have been skull stuff. We noted he was 
gettin’ takers for his lettuce, just the same. 

Smoky insisted on draggin’ me to the 
dance, and right pronto he plays to make 
himself solid with Miss Charlie Crockett, 
who had the rest of the frails in the hall 
faded like an old gingham that’s been out 
in the sun aH summer. About midnight 
the matinée-idol moundsman seeks me out. 

“I’m gonna take her home, Chuck!” he 
yodels. ‘She says Dan Carlson usually 
does that little trick, but he ain’t in town 
to-night, and I guess I’ve made her think 
he’s in the minors alongside 0’ me. She 
wants to pull away now, so I’ll get plenty 
o’ sleep for that brawl to-morrow. All the 
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ball-players are leavin’ early, you know. 


dle, though. I can’t be bothered. Trail 
her off somewhere, Chuck!” 

Charlie Crockett’s friend wasn’t any 
knockout, havin’ a face that only a fond 
mama could adore; but I hadda be a good 
fellow, and I dragged her off. She lived 
farther from the dance hall than Ireland is 
from peace, and I was all in when I got 
back to the slumber garage. 

I found Smoky in bed with a sweet 
grouch. 

“ How happy and gay you seem to be, 
fond escort!” I gargle, usin’ no honeyed 
accents myself. ‘ Charlie make you be- 
have, huh?” 

“T’ll say I behaved!” he growls. “ No 
rough stuff with that broad. The minute 
I started to try to kiss her she called me 
good and hard. I'll get her, though! After 
the game I’ll—” 

“ After the game neither you nor I will 
be heroes around this town,” I finish. 
“Forget that jane. You were better off 
than I was to-night. I nearly walked to 
the end of the world with her friend, and 
what a frost she was, too! Let’s get a 
little sleep.” 

The noble athletes from Kalakima came 
over about noon the next day, just as 
Smoky and I were wipin’ away the crumbs 
followin’ the cackleberries and bacon. In 
the bunch was a cookie that my partner 
seemed to know. He pointed him out to 
me. 

“Can you beat it?” Smoky whispers. 
“ See that old fox in their crowd with the 
gray around his big ears?” 

“T don’t know him,” I gargle, “ but I'll 
‘bet he has played ball before—and not 
with Kalakima, either.” 

“T’ll say so! That bird is a southpaw 
pitcher—old Guffy Wing. I know him as 
well as my signals. He’s as full of tricks 
as slabwood is of slivers, and he sure tosses 
a mean tongue.” 

“Tf he’s good, it won’t be so hard to 
lose this brawl,” I observe. “ That makes 
it nice.” 

“Oh, that crooked arm is good, all 
right,” snaps Smoky; “ but I’d rather beat 
him than any guy in the world, Chuck. 
Last season I pitched against him down in 
Arizona, and he won a game by the biggest 
fluke you ever saw. I never was so mad 
in my life. He was ridin’ me every minute, 
and givin’ me the razzberry — and he is 
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She’s got a girl friend you'll have to han- | 








mean that way! That’s how he gets his 
name. He’ll do anythin’ to beat you. I 
had that game won, at that, until a coupla 
boots gave them a lead in the ninth. In 
the last half I had a chance to tie her up 
with a hit, and I’d ’a’ got one, too, if the 
umpire hadn’t called the rottenest third 
strike you ever lamped. Guffy rode me 
for keeps, but he was lucky, and he knew 
it. I was hittin’ pretty well last year, 
Chuck. Oh, wouldn’t I like to get even 
with that stiff?” 

“ Not now you don’t!” I tell him. “We 
are not out to win this afternoon. We 
ain’t gonna cross Sam, as long as we went 
into this thing.” 

“T know, I know! Still, it’s gonna be 
the arsenic. That bird will ride the life 
outa me, and I can’t do a thing. How in 
the dickens did he ever drift up here? Was 
there ever such luck?” 

“A coupla hundred bucks covereth a 
multitude of sarcastic remarks, Smoky,” I 
chirp. “We win even if we lose. Let’s 
try to keep it close and make it interestin’, 
so we won’t get in bad with the crowd; but 
we ain’t gonna win the fracas—that’s 
sure!” 

“T never hated to do anythin’ so much 
in my life, Chuck!” 

“ Maybe it’s what’s comin’ to us for not 
bein’ on the level,” I chatter, with a little 
twinge of conscience myself; “ but we’re 
in it now, and I’m not goin’ back on your 
San Diego friend.” 

IV 

In the preliminary practise at the Cedar 
Sidin’ grounds—a terrible ball-orchard, by 
the way—Guffy Wing spied Smoky, and 
started right in to razzberry him. 

“ Thought you was still down in Arizona 
with the rest of the consumptives,” the old 
fork-hander jeers. ‘“ You pitch pretty well 
to invalids and the like!” 

“T'll be pitchin’ to a few of them to- 
day,” Smoky snarls. “ Pretty soft for me! 
You still workin’ without a catcher, Guffy? 
You’re the only pitcher I ever saw who 
didn’t need a backstop. None o’ them get 
past the plate when you chuck!” 

“T noticed that last time I worked 
against you,” Guffy gargles. ‘“ You looked 


so good up there at the plate, takin’ the 
third strike!” 

“ Takin’ hell!” storms Smoky, in fury. 
“ That blind porch-climber who called that 
a strike was—” 
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“ Write me a letter, won’t you?” 

With a cheerful grin, the old southsider 
ambled on. 

I hadda argue like sixty with my pitchin’ 
partner. He was boilin’ like a bevy of ket- 
tles. I never saw him so peeved in my life, 
and he cussed continually. He threw so 
fast to me that my hand was burned a 
beautiful red through the glove, steak, and 
all. 

“ A guy needs a whole cow the way you 
are heavin’,” I tell him. “ Lay off that 
fast ball, for the love of Pete!” 

Charlie Crockett’s brother wasn’t on the 
job, but the girl was, all dressed up like the 
front of a swell movie house. She knew 
somethin’ about baseball, and did a lotta 
chirpin’ to Dan Carlson, the field leader, 
who had dropped in that mornin’. 

“ Hold ’em, Mr. Sherill!”’ she encourages, 
when the umpire calls the tussle. ‘“ Cedar 
Sidin’ is dependin’ on you.” 

“You watch me go!” promises my 
partner. 

There was a whale of a crowd on hand, 
for a mill in the brush—the real, hundred- 
per-cent rootin’, tootin’ kind of a crowd. 
You know how they are in those small- 
town games. Kalakima had almost as 


many present as Cedar Sidin’, and what a 


racket everybody made! Any cookie who 
had more than a dime on him was bettin’ 
his kale, and I guessed Terminal Sam was 
findin’ dozens willin’ to cover his roll. . 

I kinda hoped the game would be a loose 
affair, with plenty of scorin’ on each side. 
That would make it easier for us; but it 
didn’t turn out that way. For five stanzas 
we failed to get a score. We seemed to be 
hittin’ old Guffy Wing hard, but his sup- 
port was on the job every second, and kept 
us away from the plate. 

Smoky didn’t need any support the first 
five frames, the way he was goin’. Kala- 
kima hadn’t made a hit off him. He was 
cuttin’ that olive across with so much speed 
it looked slightly bigger than one section 
of a bead necklace. He was strikin’ men 
out right and left. 

“ Don’t be too good, Smoky!” I caution, 
as we went out for the openin’ of the sixth. 
“ We ain’t here to beat ’em, you know.” 

“T’m just showin’ that bird what real 
chuckin’ is like,” says he, between his 
teeth. 

_ Nevertheless, he slowed up a little in the 
sixth. Three balls were hit to: the outfield. 
Every one o’ them was nailed. The Cedar 


Sidin’ boys seemed anxious to show they 
could do a little backin’ themselves. 

“They'll never touch you, Sherill!” 
gloats Dan Carlson, as we grab seats on 
the bench. 

“I know we’re goin’ to win to-day!” 
cries Charlie Crockett, lookin’ radiant and 
happy behind us. 

Great support saved Guffy in the last of 
the sixth. Carlson grabbed a deuce, and 
everybody else crashed the apple hard. 
The fork-hander was sure in luck. 

“ Get wild or somethin’, Smoky,” I gar- 
gle, as I carry out my mask and tools. 
“We'll be scorin’ on them pretty soon— 
and they must get the lead, you know.” 

Smoky paid so much attention to my 
words that he whiffed the first man to face 
him on three flings. The next hitter, how- 
ever, laid the wood against one for their 
initial blow. He smeared a fast ball for a 
three-spot—a real knock. 

Somebody busted one to short, and the 
runner on third dashed for the plate. The 
play was made to me, and the throw was 
perfect; but I managed to muff it, and all 
hands were safe. I acted mighty sore, and 
when the cookie on first went-down on a 
steal I pegged rotten. This made me still 
more peevish, and I kicked the dust around 
the plate, while the Kalakima fans howled 
at me. 

Smoky hit a batter in the ribs, and a 
couple more singled. Mixed with an in- 
field bobble, this mess yielded up a pair of 
runs for Kalakima. All told, they had 
three for the canto. Figurin’ they had gone 
far enough, I pulled a runnin’ catch of a 
foul to redeem my punk plays, and Smoky 
edged in a strike-out. 

“T knew you wouldn’t last!” chirps 
Guffy Wing, as he came out with a big 
chew in his mug. ‘“ You were due to blow, 
you big stiff!” 

“T’ll knock your head off if you ain’t 
careful, Guffy!” barks Smoky. “ Talk 
about horseshoes! You’ve had ’em!” 

“ Put it all in that letter,” advises the 
old port-wheeler. 

He walked the first two men up in the 
last of the seventh, and both went out 
stealin’. A wonderful catch in center 
robbed a third hitter of a home run. 

“We must get those runs back! We 
must!” implores Charlie Crockett, her 
pretty face strained and anxious. “ Such 
base-runnin’, Dan! Make them quit that! 
It was a fine chance for a rally!” 
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So it had been, and I was glad it was 
over without any harm done. Back in the 
crowd I saw a smilin’ face surroundin’ a big 
cigar. Terminal Sam was beginnin’ to en- 
joy the brawl. 

Kalakima didn’t score in the first of the 
eighth. Smoky allowed a hit, but fanned 
two men. The other was an easy infield 
out. 

The last half of the eighth would have 
been a thriller in any man’s league. Guffy 
was wild, and yet seemed to be cunnin’. 
His support was backin’ him: beautifully, 
too. Even so, Cedar Sidin’ filled the cush- 
ions with one out, and I was up with the 
ash. 

Swingin’ like I was tryin’ to bust the 
onion ten miles, I struck out. The third 
strike was away outside, but I lunged at 
the agate like an old lady tryin’ to upper- 
cut a fly with a dish-rag. Then I threw 
my bat into the dirt and strode away, 
growlin’ as if I was madder than a guy 
who’s had his pet corns parked on in a 
crowded car. 

“ He’ll never strike me out again!” I 
mutter as I take a seat. 

“ You hit at a bad ball,” scolds Charlie 
Crockett. “A man who has played as 
much baseball as you should know better 
than to reach for ’em.” 

The girl was angry, and I tried to act 
ashamed. No use in gettin’ her suspicious. 
She knew more about the game than most 
fluffs, and I could see her heart was set on 
victory. 

“ Make them be good, Smoky!” she yo- 
dels professionally, as my partner stood 
waitin’ at the can, club in hand. “ You 
can bring them in!” 

Possibly he could, too, if he wanted to; 
but I knew he didn’t. For a delivery clerk 
Smoky was rather a sweet sticker, though 
he hadn’t displayed it in this brawl. 

Guffy Wing smiled wisely as he faced 
Sherill. 

“Well, well!” he chirps. ‘“ Here’s the 
demon from Arizona again—the strikeout 
king, both in and out of the box. Let’s see 
you hit one, if you can!” 

He whipped over a fast one. Smoky 
smote at it so hard he nearly spilled 
himself. 

“If Babe Ruth hit like you, he’d still 
be a pitcher,” jeers the old wrong-hander. 

“ Get one in here, and I’ll show you how 
to hit it!” grates my partner. Sweet sister, 
but he was peeved! 
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“ Oh, I could throw right-handed to you, 
and it wouldn’t make any difference!” old 
Guffy chirps. 

“Come on and pitch, you old fossil!” 
snaps Smoky. 

Wing wound up and let the apple go. 
Sherill cut at it furiously, but the pill was 
inside, and he missed once more. 

“ He’s too anxious!” breathes Charlie 
Crockett. 

“He certainly ought to crack one on 
that old has-been,” observes a strange 
young ‘man who had elbowed his way to 
the girl’s side. 

The old “ has been ” was grinnin’ from 
ear to ear. 

“It’s takin’ lemon-drops from a baby- 
buggy recruit,” he gargles  sneerin’ly. 
“You'll have a long letter to write me 
after this game, my deah boy. Here’s your 
last one!” 

V 


THE Kalakima southpaw slowly coiled 
his arm and delivered the cherry. It looked 
like a pretty strike, and straight as a string. 
Steppin’ into the pitch, Smoky threw his 
whole weight into his cut, and crashed the 
orange right on the old pick! 

Honeydove, what a sweet smear that 
was! It was one of the swellest four-base 
clouts I ever saw in my life. The fielders 
just showed us their backs and hoofed it 
for the tall firs. The runners went around 
those pillows in a parade. 

The Cedar Sidin’ fans went clean nutty. 
So did I, but not for the same reason. I 
was not leapin’ in the air givin’ forth wild 
cheers and hilarious huzzas. I couldn’t 
even pretend to be joyful. That home-run 
wallop of Smoky’s had changed everythin’. 
Instead of three to nothing, the score now 
loomed up four to three— and only one 
more frame to go! 

“How did you like that?” howls Smoky, 
as he trotted over the rubber. “ Did I hit 
that one far enough for you, old broken 
arm? Why didn’t you throw it to me right- 
handed? Want that to go in the letter, 
too? Say somethin’ more about Arizona 
now!” 

Believe me, my partner was tickled a 
merry shade of pink. The joy of that 
blow had made him forget the whole works, 
I guess. He wasn’t thinkin’ of how it had 
gummed up our real game. 

“Pretty lucky! Pretty lucky! ”mum- 
bles Wing, but his head was rf 
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THAT OLD COPY-BOOK STUFF 


Through the crowd pushed a boilin’ hot 
individual. It was Terminal Sam, so fu- 
rious that he’d lost his head. 

“What are you doin’ — double-crossin’ 
me, you dirty hound?” he hisses in Smoky’s 
ear. 
My partner paled. 

“Why I—I never thought—” he starts 
to stammier. 

Somebody plucked at my sleeve. It was 
Charlie Crockett. The girl’s pretty face 
was stern. 

“T don’t know just what it is, but some- 
thin’ is wrong,” she utters. ‘ My brother 
is here now, and he says that man is a pro- 
fessional gambler. I don’t know what he 
means to you men, but you had better see 
that they don’t score any runs in the ninth. 
Dan Carlson will be watchin’ both of you. 
Any crooked work means hard luck for 
you!” 

The San Diego gambler had tumbled to 
himself, and beat it from Smoky’s side. 
The third out had been made on our side, 
and as I ambled to the plate I told my 
pitchin’ partner what Charlie Crockett had 
said. 

“You had to hit that home run, you 
poor fish!” I squawk. “ Now we're in a 
sweet mess.” 

“T couldn’t think of nothin’ but gettin’ 
a real knock off that old devil!” confesses 
Smoky. “I didn’t mean to cross Sam, 
either. I was just mad clear through.” 

“Well, this will be a tough innin’, 
brother. Kalakima must score, you know.” 

‘““Oh, I have a notion to beat them and 
let the jack go hang!” Smoky says sudden- 
ly. “I wouldn’t mind makin’ good for 
Charlie Crockett. After all, her good opin- 
ion is worth—” 

There was an interruption, in the person 
of Dan Carlson. His jaw was set. 

“We know there’s some funny work 
goin’ on here,” he says. “ Better not ease 
up much, Sherill. Cedar Sidin’ must hold 
that lead.” 

“You get back on first base and leave 
it to me,” Smoky tells him. “ I’m pitchin’ 
this game!” 

And I'll say he went out in the first of 
the ninth and tried; but he was workin’ so 
desperately to keep Kalakima off the bags 
that he lost his stuff. That will happen in 
a ball-game. He passed two men, and 
only the eagerness of a-coupla cookies to 
hit, resultin’ in long flies for outs, saved a 
lotta trouble. 

10 


Smoky called me to the box for a chat. 
Dan Carlson was rampin’ around the first 
hassock in an ugly temper, and some of 
the crowd weren’t in very good spirits, 

“ Chuck, I’ve gone to pieces!” my part- 
ner utters. “ I’m tryin’ to do my level best, 
but I’m gone. [I'll never get another out 
unless I’m lucky.” 

“We don’t want another out!” I growl, 
stubborn to the last. 

I went back behind the bat. Guffy Wing 
was the hitter. For once he was sayin’ 
nothin’. 

Smoky was gone, all right. He attempt- 
ed to heave ’em good to the old fork-hand- 
er, and Guffy even reached for two bad 
ones; but he finally walked, and the paths 
were loaded., 

Right away Wing took quite a lead off 
first. I saw a chance to do somethin’ that 
would save a heap of jack for Terminal 
Sam, as well as ourselves. I pegged to 
Carlson—and I tried to make the throw 
wild and high. 

It was. Still, I hadn’t counted on Dan 
Carlson. He made a wonderful jump and 
one-handed catch, and come down with 
the ball in his glove. Guffy had plenty of 
time to get back to first, but he seemed 
stupefied, and Dan tagged him just as he 
dived for the burlap. 

“ You’re out!” bawls the umpire. 

The game was over—and Cedar Sidin’ 
had won! 

VI 


Racin’ in fury, Guffy rushed at the 
arbiter. 

“T was safe a mile!” he yelps. “He 
never touched me! Why, I beat that 
throw, you robber!” 

He was ravin’, though everybody knew 
the umpire’s decision was right. It took 
most of the Kalakima club to drag him 
away, almost foamin’ at the mouth. 

Disgusted and dirty, I advanced to the 
bench. 

“ Just a moment,” it was Charlie Crock- 
ett speakin’. “I want you to meet my 
brother, Cy Crockett. In addition to bein’ 
manager of the team, I might say that he 
is the town marshal here.” 

The strange young man I had noticed 
in the eighth stanza handed me a hard 
look. 

“Yes, I’m the town marshal,” he re- 
marks. “I’m so busy roundin’ up boot- 
leggers in the hills I haven’t enough time 
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to get the crooks that come into town. 
Your gambler friend here spilled the beans 
a little while ago. He couldn’t keep his 
head when he saw his money goin’.” 

I saw he had Terminal Sam in tow, and 
if ever there was a sore guy it was the San 
Diego citizen. 

“We found out that you two intended 
to throw this game, and up to the very last 
you were attemptin’ it, even after warnin’,” 
accuses Charlie Crockett. ‘“ Only Dan’s 
great catch enabled us to. block your 
scheme.” 

“T’ll admit we did enter into a scheme 
with Sam,” says Smoky, very humble; 
“but I was tryin’ hard to win after I got 
my home run, and you know it was my hit 
that saved us. I was wabbly in the ninth, 
but it was because I was afraid I was goin’ 
to lose—that’s the honest truth. We've 
been fools, Miss Crockett, but I have 
learned my lesson, at least. As for 
Chuck—”’ 


“TI didn’t enthuse over the idea at first,”’- 


I cut in, “ but once in it, I made up my 
mind to go the whole route. I was crossin’ 
somebody, no matter what I did.” 

“I’m sorry, Miss Charlie,” Smoky con- 
tinues. “I certainly hate to look bad in 


your eyes, and I want to ask your mercy. 
Maybe I can prove to you it was just a 
little slip, and one of these days—” 

“T don’t doubt your sincerity now, Mr. 
Sherill,” the girl observes; “ and I’m glad 
to see you’ve manhood enough to admit 


your mistake. But I think it is only right 
to tell you that I was much disappointed in 
you after last night’s dance, and that I 
watched you more closely to-day on that 
account. Perhaps I was at fault in not 
telling you that Dan Carlson and I are en- 
gaged to be married. I don’t want you to 
think—”’ 

She hesitated, and then smiled up at the 
big first baseman, who smiled back into 
her clear blue eyes. Smoky bit his lip. 

Cy Crockett, the marshal, cleared his 
throat, and drew us away from some of the 
curious throng. 

“ As long as we won the game, and in 
view of the fact that there’s extenuatin’ 
circumstances, as the justice of peace would 
say, I guess I'll take it upon myself to pay 
you for your services, and advise you to 
take the next train outa town. I could 
hold you, but what’s the use? Your gam- 
blin’ friend can go with you. I guess he’s 
been punished some himself. And don’t 
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ever try to throw any more ball-games. A 
lotta people that live in the backwoods 
ain’t boobs. I had the whole thing before 
me soon after I arrived, but I was kinda 
late gettin’ here. If you hurry, you can 
make the local.” 

So, a few minutes later, Terminal Sam, 
Smoky and myself were at the depot, hop- 
in’ the local was right on time. We could 
see the Cedar Sidin’ fans were at bit dis- 
gruntled, and we knew somethin’ musta 
leaked. A quick getaway was good busi- 
ness. 

Smoky was as sad as a page outa “ East 
Lynne.” The San Diego gambler was in 
a murderous mood. He had lost many, 
many smackers. 

I had been doin’ a little intensive think- 
in’ myself, and I finally hadda blurt a few 
words. 

“ Well, I’m a sadder and wiser goof,” I 
squawk. “ Teacher had the right dope. 
That old copy-book stuff rings the bell, 
after all. We got ours for not bein’ on the 
level. Honesty is the best policy!” 
“A fine set of oil-cans you are!” snarls 
Terminal Sam. “Honesty is the best 
policy, huh? Listen! I learned somethin’ 
about that just before this wise cracker of 
a marshal spotted me. Honesty, huh? 
And yet a crook like Guffy Wing walks 
cheerily away with bundles of lettuce to 
the good!” 

“ Guffy Wing?” 
pronto with Smoky. 

“ Yes, Guffy Wing — your dear friend, 
Mr. Wing! He’s one of the foxiest crooks 
in baseball. I found out the old relic had 
bet several hundred dollars himself — on 
Cedar Sidin’ to win! He was pitchin’ to 
lose every innin’, and I’ll bet he was wor- 
ried sick every time his support pulled him 
outa the hole. That home run meant jack 
to him, and he knew he could talk you into 
such peevishness that you’d give your right 
eye to beat him. I'll say he did, too! 
What an actor the old boy is! He wanted 
to get out in the ninth—reached at bad 
balls and everythin’, but he had to take a 
walk; so he lets himself be caught off first, 
and then tries to kill the umpire. All actin’! 
He got away with it, you bet. The Kala- 
kima crowd will swear by the old traitor 
and think he had the toughest luck in the 
world; and him crossin’ them straight 
through! Oh, boy! That old copy-book 
stuff, huh? Why, you pin-headed, thick- 
skulled, bran-brained clowns—” 


That remark registers 
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T may be doubted if Henrietta would 
I ever have worked as hard to save her- 
self as she worked that night with Miss 
Susan to save Lem. At the end of her long 
plea for the boy the best Miss Susan would 
say was that if he was not a thief, he was 
an imp of Satan, and she wished she had 
never set eyes on him. She supposed, how- 
ever, she would have to keep him, for, 
goodness knew, it was the only way she 
would ever get her money out of that no- 
account brother of hers. 

Henrietta went back to her room utterly 
weary and disheartened. Lem she sent to 
his own room, with a warning that he was 
not to try any escape business. 

The boy was, indeed, too sleepy now to 
want anything but rest. He went stagger- 
ing to his room, and it would be hard to 
tell whether he or Henrietta was asleep the 
sooner; for she threw herself on her bed as 
she was, only removing her hat and jacket, 
and she did not awaken until the sun on 
her face and the discomfort of her shoes 
brought her to herself again. She opened 
her eyes with a sense that everything was 
going wrong in her world. 

In this feeling she was not far wrong. 
The amount of her debt, in money, to Lor- 
na, Gay, and Johnny Alberson, to say 
nothing of the board-money she owed Miss 
Susan, was enough to worry any school- 
teacher. In Freeman she had a constant 
source of worriment, not knowing what fol- 
ly or crime he might undertake next. The 
lies she had told so freely threatened to 
make trouble any moment; and she had 
Gay on her conscience, too. 
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The next few days held nothing to make 
Henrietta happier. Johnny Alberson took 
up his residence at the boarding-house, and 
the way in which he flirted with Henrietta 
did not please Miss Susan. Indeed, she 
would have sent Henrietta away, but for 
the equally open and almost outspoken at- 
titude of disapproval that she showed to- 
ward Johnny. 

Henrietta could not, Susan knew, say 
outright that she was a married woman; 
but Susan was none the less displeased. 
She made up her mind that as soon as pos- 
sible after Johnny Alberson left she would 
send Henrietta away. To interfere while 
Johnny remained might invite scandalous 
gossip, and she did not think of sending 
him away. He was an Alberson, and every 
one knows what that means in Riverbank. 

Temporarily, therefore, Miss Redding 
vented her irritation on Lem. The boy was 
tearful and sulky a good part of the time, 
for he had a new grievance. Miss Susan 
had taken his dollar, and had not returned 
it to him. 

It has been remarked before, by other 
observers, how some good women, other- 
wise admirable, can take a bitter dislike to 
certain children. Miss Susan—overworked, 
harassed by the thought of the scandal- 
pregnant presence of Henrietta, and 
“pulled down” by a spell of umusually 
hot weather—made Lem’s days miserable. 
She even heaped upon him the crowning 
indignity of making him wash the dinner 
dishes. 

“ T’ve got you, and I suppose I’ve got to 
keep you,” she told him; “but, if so, 
you’ve got to be of use. I can’t afford to 
feed useless boys, and it’s no use to bawl 
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THE GREAT STOVE IN THE 
KITCHEN SEEMED TO 
SWALLOW WOOD 
BY THE CORD 


You’re better off washing dishes 
around stealing from 


about it. 
than skirmishing 
folks, anyway!” 

If idle hands are the only hands for 
which the devil finds work, Lem was in 
little danger of doing the devil’s work dur- 
ing those days. He was too busy doing 
Miss Susan’s. The great stove in the 
kitchen seemed to swallow wood by the 
cord, and Miss Susan, for economy’s sake, 
was burning pine slabs from the sawmill, 
which had to be chopped. The big, drab- 
painted wood-box always needed filling; it 
was always empty to the last handful of 
pine bark, Lem thought. 
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The _ boarding - house 
dishes, too, seemed to 
breed in great masses, 
like sturgeon eggs. He 
had never imagined there 
were so many dishes in 
the world. He had to 
carry the dishwater to 
the alley to empty it, be- 
cause the grease would 
kill the grass. He had to 
pump water for the 
washerwoman, who came 
twice a week. He had to 
carry water to fill the 
ewers in all the rooms, 
and he even suffered the 
indignity of having to 
carry down slops. He 
felt that he was a slave, 
and he was more bitterly 
and miserably resentful 
than any slave had ever 
been. 

In addition to all the 
other work, there was the 
yard to cut. This Lem 
knew to be sheer inten- 
tional cruelty to youth, 


for the yard had never been cut before. In 
places the matted, dried grass was the ac- 
cumulation of years, tough and stringy. It 
was a huge yard; to Lem it seemed like 
square miles. 

To cut the grass he had a sickle that had 


seen better days, but not recently. It was 
like cutting grass with a spoon. When he 
came to places where the old grass was 
matted under the new, he had to comb it 
out with his fingers, hold it up like a Blue- 
beard holding the hair of an inquisitive 
wife’s head, and hack at it. His knuckles 
wore raw, and were stained with earth and 
grass. 

The result of his sickle work gave Miss 
Susan little satisfaction. The yard looked 
worse where Lem had cut it than it had 
looked originally. It had a jagged, un- 
couth appearance, like some yellow-furred 
animal that had shed in rough, irregular 
patches. Miss Susan told him that he 
would have to go over it again as soon as 
he had finished. 

To his misery was added the knowledge 
that it was a shocking-looking job. His 
acquaintance with sickles was so slight that 
he did not know the instrument of his tor- 
ture was outrageously dull. He foresaw a 
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life of unending grass-chopping, with a 
complaining aunt always at hand to give 
him another job as soon as she had scolded 
him for doing the last one in a sloppy 
manner. 

Lem, handed into pawn like a chattel by 
his father, was miserable, and he did not 
think of making his countenance hide his 
misery. Being a boy, when he felt miser- 
able he showed it. Miss Susan believed 
that Lem disliked her, and Lem had no 
reason to doubt that she disliked him and 
was intentionally “ being as mean as an old 
cat” to him. 

In addition to the worry caused Henri- 
etta by the dangerous and annoying atten- 
tions of Johnny Alberson, who believed in 
making hay while the sun shone, both Car- 
ter Bruce and Freeman were giving Lem’s 
only able friend so much trouble that she 
had little time to help the boy with sym- 
pathy or otherwise. 

Johnny seemed inclined to take advan- 
tage of his knowledge of Henrietta’s sup- 
posed maternal relation to Freeman, as well 
as of his power over her because of Free- 
man’s peculations. Henrietta was _thor- 
oughly frightened. That Miss Susan ob- 
jected was enough in itself to worry her; 


but she was actually afraid of Johnny’s 
love-making, because she was to some ex- 


tent really in his power. She did not know 
how far he might choose to press his at- 
tentions, and she did not have a free cent 
with which to lessen the amount of Free- 
man’s peculations, for which he was hold- 
ing her responsible. 

Johnny himself was probably having one 
of the gladdest times of his life. Being a 
Riverbank Alberson, he had his full share 
of conceit. He thought well of himself at 
all times, except when his dictatorial and 
aged mother was treating him as if he were 
a five-year-old boy. She treated him thus 
whenever she saw him, no matter where, 
and she was such a thorough tyrant that 
Johnny was meek and lowly before her. 
It was said that she swore at him like a 
pirate when he asserted himself in any way 
whatsoever. 

When he was away from his mother, the 
plump, immaculately dressed pharmacist 
rebounded to the extreme of self-adoration. 
He thought that he was the finest flower of 
Riverbank’s gallantry, and that the only 
reason all females did not fall in worship- 
ful attitudes at his feet was because an Al- 
berson was so awesome that their very wor- 
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ship would not permit them to take that 
liberty. 

During the days when he was thus an- 
noying Henrietta he believed himself to be 
the admiration of every one at Miss Su- 
san’s; instead of which he came near being, 
in nearly all eyes, a most ridiculous figure. 
To Miss Susan, who knew the truth about 
Henrietta and her husband, he was a cause 
of sorrow. It was painful for her to see an 
Alberson preening his feathers and strut- 
ting peacock-like around Henrietta, while 
Freeman Todder, her husband, observed it 
all and laughed up his sleeve. 

Gay and Lorna alone were pleased. As 
they had no reason to suppose that Hen- 
rietta was married, and as they rightly be- 
lieved that her Billy Vane was a myth, they 
hoped Johnny was in love with their friend 
and would marry her. 

To Henrietta he was nothing but a dan- 
ger and a menace, doubly annoying because 
of her other annoyance. Carter Bruce was 
pressing her for more information regard- 
ing the wife of Freeman Todder. 

“T’ve got to have it,” he told her. 

“You shouldn’t have said anything to 
him about it,” she answered. “It was a 
secret. I told you in confidence.” 

Carter did not see it in that light. 
was inclined to argue. 

“T kept your secret,” he said. “ How 
could he know how I learned? I don’t 
mean to let him know, either; but you 
must give me some hint as to how I can 
get the information in some other way. 
Give me the name of the town where his 
wife is.” 

“T can’t do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“T can’t.” 

“You mean you won’t?” 

“Very well, Carter, I won’t. It is ab- 
solutely impossible. I told you to look out 
for Gay and to make love to her—not to 
go blundering like a bull in a china shop.” 

Henrietta had this every day. Freeman 
was even worse. He accused her of hav- 
ing told Bruce some lie, of course; but the 
worst was his insistent demand for money. 
He must have money. There must be some 
way in which she could get it, he said. 

“ There’s not,” she told him. “ How 
can I get it?” 

Freeman did not know, but he knew he 
had to have money. He was very ugly 
about it—worse than he had ever been. 

“You get me some money,” he said 


He 
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brutally. “ That’s all I want from you— 
money!” 

“ Freeman, I can’t get any; and if I 
could, I would not give it to you. Pres- 


ently we will have to leave this house, and 
wherever we go next we will have to pay 
in advance. 
Johnny Alberson. 
must pay him something. 
way he acts.” 

“ Let him act!” said Freeman scornfully. 


And I must give something to 
I’m afraid of him. I 
I don’t like the 


HARVEY WAS 
FINDING THE 
SAINT BUSINESS 
HARDER THAN 
THE JUNK 
BUSINESS 
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All in all, Henrietta was in no state of 
mind to think of any troubles except her 
own; so poor Lem was left to his own re- 
sources—or to his one resource. That one 
resource was his father; and his father, un- 
fortunately, was having his own troubles. 
He was having —_ ~ 
difficulty in a, 
preserving that 
calmness of 
mind and sub- 
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jugation of appetite necessary to carry on 
the business of a successful saint. 
XVII 


AGAIN and again Lem stole from his 
room at night and made his way to his 
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father’s hermitage, to beg to be taken out 
of pawn. These visits caused St. Harvey 
of Riverbank the utmost irritation. 

The good St. Harvey, little brother to 
Stray dogs, was doing his best to live up 
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to the task he had set himself. He was 
trying faithfully to mortify the flesh and 
live abstemiously on bread and water, to 
do without his pipe, to think high thoughts, 
and to be gentle and kind to all living crea- 
tures, particularly stray dogs. 

He had a double reason for trying. The 
news that he was in business as a saint had 
gone around town—he could not keep from 
bragging about it— and old friends and 
perfect strangers dropped into the junk- 
yard to inquire how he was progressing, 
and to learn from his own lips how a man 
went about being a saint and how he liked 
the job. 

The worst, of course, was living on bread 
and water. Every atom of his huge body 
demanded ham and eggs; his stomach sim- 


“ HOLY SAINT! HOLY SAINT ! 
WISHES HE WAS, BUT KNOWS 
HE arn't!” 


~ 


ply shrieked for ham and eggs. That made 
him irritable, of course, and made it more 
difficult to keep from dod-basting every- 
body and everything. It also made him 
long for his pipe, which would have been a 
solace. And then the questioners would 
come: 

“Say, Harvey, they say you don’t eat 
nothin’ but bread and water. Is that so?” 
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“ That’s all. Nothin’ but. It’s got to 
be that way. Mortify the flesh—that’s the 
idee. High thinkin’ an’ plain livin’. Why, 
there wouldn’t be no merit in bein’ a saint 
if I was to go on eatin’ an’ drinkin’ an’ 
smokin’ an’ cussin’ around, same as every- 
body does, an’ like I used to. Bread an’ 
water—that’s the idee of it.” 

“Gosh! It must be hard on a man.” 

“ Well, yes, right at first it is. I don’t 
say it ain’t, right at first: It irked me some 
right at first, but I’m gettin’ used to it.” 

“ And don’t it no more?” 

“ Not a mite. Mind conquers the flesh, 
as you may say. Want to come back an’ 
see the stray dogs I’m takin’ care of? 
That’s my specialty—stray dogs. It’s just 
that I love them an’ they love me, like I 
was a brother to them. That does the 
business.” 

He would lead the way to where three 
canines were chained in the junk-yard. 

At night, when he was supposed to be 
sound -asleep and his blinds were closed, he 
would begin to think of food—rich, solid 
ham and eggs cooked in bacon fat—and he 
would fight with himself, and groan and 
roll to and fro in his bed. 

“ Dod bas—no, not dod baste; I'll take 
that back, it ain’t saintly,” he would mut- 
ter. “ But I’m hungry. I didn’t know a 
man could git so hungry!” 

Then he would get up and walk the 
floor. 

It was wonderful that he stood it. A 
new spirit of resolution seemed to have en- 
tered into him. The interest that was 
shown in his new life by both friends and 
strangers was one cause of his tenacity; 
but even so he might have given up his 
saintliness—as he had given up all his pre- 
vious labors—had not the Riverbank Eagle 
written him up. 

The Eagle intended to be satirical; but 
satire is a serious matter for unpractised 
hands to meddle with, and the article head- 
ed “ Riverbank Has a Hermit” was so 
very delicately satirical that it did not ap- 
pear to be satirical at all. Riverbank ac- 
cepted it as sincere, and so did St. Harvey, 
and so did newspapers all over the land. 

In a day St. Harvey found himself not 
only a recognized hermit, but a famous 
one. The “ Brother of Stray Dogs ” was a 
national character, but he wished he wasn’t. 
He was a national celebrity, but a hungry 
one. Nobody knew how hungry he was. 
He was the hungriest man in the United 
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States. He was just plumb, downright, 
miserably hungry for ham and eggs. 

It was late at night, when this hunger 
was greatest, that Lem would come, push- 
ing open the door, standing on the sill, and 
saying: 

“ Pop, I want you to lemme come home.” 

“ Say, are you here again? Didn’t I tell 
you to keep away? You git out of here 
and go right back to your aunt!” 

“ Aw, pop! Lemme stay here, won’t 
you, please?” 

“ No, I won’t. I can’t have you around 
here, Lem. The place where a man is try- 
in’ to be a saint ain’t no place for a hearty, 
growin’ boy. I got to practically do with- 
out food. 
an’ water.” 

“ Aw, lemme come! I don’t want much 
to eat. Just maybe some ham and eggs—” 

“Now, shut your noise! Don’t you 
come talkin’ about—about nothin’ to eat. 
You come around here talkin’ about ham 
and—about things to eat, and botherin’ 
me, and I won’t have it. How can I get 
my mind quieted down to bread and water 
when you’re comin’ here all the time? It’s 
just food, food, food, and tempt, tempt, 
tempt, all the time. I’m havin’ a hard 
enough time as it is, dod—I mean—” 

“Why don’t you quit it, then? I don’t 
see what you want to be a plaguy old saint 
for anyway. I don’t see where you’re go- 
in’ to make any money at it.” 

“There now! Money! That just shows 
you oughtn’t to be around here, Lem. You 
don’t understand the first principles of be- 
ing a saint. A saint ain’t in the saint busi- 
ness for the money it gets him.” 

“What is he one for, then, I’d like to 
know? What’s it good for anyway?” 

“Why, dod baste—no, I take that back, 
Lem. I mean anybody ought to know 
what a saint is for. He’s—well, he’s just 
a saint. There don’t have to be no reason 
for a saint. He just stays around where 
he is, and he’s one. Folks come and look 
at him and wonder how he does it. He’sa 
credit to the town, dod—I mean, he’s a 
credit to the town. He gets wrote up in 
the papers. They make monuments of him 
when he’s dead, and put his picture in a 
book.” 

“Well, I don’t think it’s sense. I’d 
rather not be dead and have monuments, 
if I had to go and have nothing but bread 
and water. I’d rather be alive and have 
ham and eggs—” 


I got to fast, and live on bread 
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“ Now, you stop that! You're talkin’ 
about ham and eggs just to pester me, and 
I won’t have it! You get away from 
here!” 

Always it ended in Lem coaxing to be 
taken out of pawn. He would sit 
in the shanty sniveling and wip- 
ing his eyes with the back of his 
hand, after he had run out of 
words; but always his father sent 
him away again, back to Miss 
Susan. 

He ordered the boy out of the 
shanty sternly enough; but after 
Lem had closed the door, going 
out into the night reluctantly, 

St. Harvey could not forget him. 
He worked off his irritation by 
whanging his pillow around the 
room and kicking it when it fell 
to the floor, until he was 
nearly exhausted. Then 

he would settle himself 
comfortably in his 
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Now and then, too, St. Harvey had a 
qualm. Now and then the thought came 
to him that he was being a saint because 
there was no heavy work connected with 
the job. Occasionally, too, he had a guilty 


HARVEY WISHED HE HAD BEEN ADVERTISED AS A LITTLE BROTHER TO STRAY RABBITS 
INSTEAD OF TO DOGS 


bed and, grumbling at first, read—his dime 
novels! 

The truth was that, much as he scolded 
about them, he welcomed the nocturnal 
visits of the boy, even if they did irritate 
him; and during the long, saintly days 
when he sat in his hickory rocker reading 
his “ Lives of the Saints,” he became home- 
sick for Lem. He missed him. 


feeling that he had put Lem in pawn to be 
rid of him. He was not very happy. 
When he thought such thoughts, he had 
second thoughts—that he was thinking 
such anti-saint thoughts because he was 
finding the saint business harder than the 
junk business. 

He did not relish a form of martyrdom 
that came with his saintship, either. It 
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took the form of small boys, who love to 
annoy saints, hermits, and other odd char- 
acters. They began throwing clods at him 


from a safe distance, chanting in chorus: 


“ Holy saint! Holy saint! 
Wishes he was, but knows he ain’t!” 


St. Harvey was learning that saints are 
not canonized for nothing. They thor- 
oughly earn their places in the estimation 
of their admirers. 

One night, after an unusually hard day 
with Miss Susan, Lem came to St. Harvey’s 
hermitage with his plea to be taken back. 

“ No, Lem,” his father said patiently. 
“T ain’t going to take you. I got to stick 
at this saint job. And I can’t anyhow, for 
I ain’t got the money to pay your aunt. 
You’ve got to stay until—” 

From his pocket Lem drew something 
thick and square, wrapped in paper. He 
was sitting where he always sat, and he 
glanced out of the corners of his eyes at his 
father as he slowly unwrapped the paper. 

“ Aw, please let me come back!” he 
begged, and dropped the paper on the floor. 

St. Harvey of Riverbank licked his lips 
and drew a deep, covetous breath. In his 
hand Lem held a thick, moist ham sand- 
wich. He lifted one lid and straightened 
the ham with his finger—thick, moist ham 
with a strip of luscious white fat that hung 
over the edge of the bread. 

“* Aw, please, pa! Let me come back,” 
Lem begged, and set his teeth into the 
sandwich. 

St. Harvey licked his puffy lips again 
and heaved a second deep sigh. 

The great ham-sandwich barrage against 
the encroaching sainthood of St. Harvey 
of Riverbank had begun. 

XVIII 

St. Harvey of Riverbank was not hav- 
ing a care-free sainthood these days. Lem 
came every night, sitting in the same place, 
pleading with his father to stop being a 
saint, and eating a luscious ham sandwich 
before his eyes. The young rascal knew 
what he was doing. He found a way of 
turning the ham slowly on the bread, so 
that his father saw it in all its beauty, 
which made St. Harvey turn red in the 
face, swallow hard, and lick his lips greed- 
ily. There was a way in which Lem licked 
a forefinger after getting it moist with ham 
grease that was agony to St. Harvey. And 
all the while Lem talked. 
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“Don’t your aunt treat you nice?” his 
father would ask. 

“ No, she don’t,” Lem would say. “ She’s 
mean to me. She makes me wash the 
dishes, she does; and she has millions of 
dishes. She don’t care how many dishes 
she has. She goes and cooks and cooks, 
and has pie and pudding and roast beef 
and asparagus and—” 

“How does she have the asparagus, 
Lem?” 

“ Well, she has it in stalks—big white 
stalks, with a kind of sauce on it. It’s 
good. It’s mighty good. And she has ham 
and eggs and beefsteak and sausage and 
pancakes for breakfast. With maple 
sirup.” 

“She has ham and eggs and beefsteak 
and sausage?” 

af 

St. Harvey would emit a long, tremu- 
lous sigh and close his eyes. Sometimes, 
when Lem told of a Sunday dinner, St. 
Harvey would turn quite pale and groan. 
Then he would get up and walk back and 
forth, gasping and swallowing and working 
his jaws and licking his lips. 

“TI don’t want all this sandwich; you 
can have it,” Lem would say sometimes. 
“You ought to be hungry, with nothing 
but bread and—”’ 

“You get out of here! You scoot!” his 
father would cry, reaching for something 
to use as a club; and then Lem would go. 

Nor was Lem the only trial the good 
saint had. The Russian Jew, Moses Shu- 
der, would not leave him alone, and no one 
could anger St. Harvey as Shuder could. 
The man’s very meekness angered St. 
Harvey. 

Moses Shuder would come to the junk- 
yard, meek and apologetic, dry-washing his 
hands against his chest, with his crushed 
hat on his head—the hat itself a reminder 
of St. Harvey’s unsaintly anger—and plead 
with Harvey to sell him or lease him the 
junk-yard. 

“ Please, Misder Redink, I vant only to 
talk to you. Please, you should not get a 
mad at me—” 

“Why, dod—why, blame take—” St. 
Harvey would begin furiously, only to re- 
member himself in time and force himself 
to calmness. “ You go away from here! 
I don’t want to talk to you. I don’t want 
to sell; I don’t want to lease.” 

“ But, please, Misder Redink—” 

The meekly appealing eyes of his late ri- 
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val made Harvey furious inwardly. He 
longed to be able to cast aside all restraint 
and to dod-baste Moses Shuder with all his 
heart and all his soul. The Jew was worse 
than a hair shirt or peas in his shoes. 

It was the meekness of Shuder, coming 
back so cringingly, day after day, that 
drove St. Harvey to the edge of terrible 
outbursts of unsaintly temper — that and 
Moses Shuder’s eyes, which were like the 
meekly appealing eyes of St. Harvey’s stray 
dogs, and reminded him of them. 

The stray dogs were another thorn in 
the good saint’s flesh. He was having a 
sad time being a little brother to stray 
dogs. Stray dogs did not like him. They 
hated him. Whenever they saw him, they 
looked up at him with meekly appealing 
eyes like Moses Shuder’s, and then bit him 
on the leg. 

Perhaps this was because St. Harvey, 
since he became a saint, had hated stray 
dogs and thrown things at them, and the 
dogs recognized him as a dog-hater. How- 


ever that may be, they now greeted him, 
when he approached them, with a look that 
pleaded not to be given a beating. Then, 
as he approached, they showed their fangs, 
growled, raised the hair along their spines, 


and jumped at his legs. He wished he had 
been advertised as a little brother to stray 
rabbits instead of to dogs. 

St. Harvey missed his smoking-tobacco, 
too. He missed it tremendously, and temp- 
tation was always being forced upon him. 
You know how Americans are. We are not 
well used to saints and hermits, and when 
we have one we are proud of him and 
grateful to him, and we try to show that 
we are. We go to him and offer him a good 
cigar. People who would never have 
thought of offering Harvey Redding even 
a two-for-five cigar, went out of their way 
to buy ten-cent cigars to offer to St. Har- 
vey of Riverbank. 

Sometimes they offered him two two-for- 
twenty-five cigars at one offering! When 
he refused, they seated themselves beside 
him, lighted one of the cigars, and let the 
delicious aroma of the burning leaf float 
across his nostrils. Great Scott! Have 
you ever stopped smoking and had one of 
these fellows come around and let the de- 
licious aroma of a really good cigar float 
across your nostrils? 

I have seen pictures of St. Anthony be- 
ing tempted, and I will admit that he was 
subjected to some considerable tempta- 
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tions, and withstood them; but he had 
never been a tobacco-smoker. If he had 
been, and had given it up, and had then 
been tempted as St. Harvey was tempted, 
he would have stood firm, I have no doubt, 
but he would have been irritated. Giving 
up tobacco after long using it has that ef- 
fect on the nerves. It had that effect on 
St. Harvey’s nerves. 

Along about that time St. Harvey of 
Riverbank was the most easily irritated 
saint that ever lived, bar none. 


XIX 


THE term of school drew to an end and 
July began, hot, and with no sign of re- 
freshing rain. In his junk-yard St. Harvey 
sat and panted and fanned himself with a 
palm-leaf fan and felt miserable. He felt 
especially miserable in the region of his 
belt and just above and below it, for he 
had a huge pitcher of water always at his 
elbow and drank copiously. He had a sen- 
sation of being merely a large globe full of 
water that swished to and fro as he moved. 

He was seriously alarmed by this im- 
agined condition. His continued existence 
seemed exceedingly precarious. It was not 
as if he had been eating good solid food— 
ham and eggs, for example. When he 
drank another glass of water, it did not 
seem to go anywhere in particular; it 
seemed to flow down into an already vast 
ocean of water. When he thumped him- 
self, he was sure he heard waves splashing 
around inside of him. He thought he knew 
what would happen if he was wounded 
deeply in any way—there would be a sort 
of Niagara for a minute or, two, and then 
there would be left only a deflated, extinct 
St. Harvey. 

It was to this worried St. Harvey that 
Moses Shuder came on the 3rd of July, 
appealingly offering him fifty dollars for 
his remaining junk and one hundred dol- 
lars for a year’s lease of the junk-yard and 
shanty. 

For several nights Lem’s sandwich bar- 
rage had been especially trying to St. 
Harvey. 

“ Cash money?” he asked Moses Shuder. 

“Sure, cash money! I got it in my 
pocket the cash money. I could show it to 
you.” 

He did. St. Harvey looked at the crisp 
new bills, and at the pitcher of water at his 
elbow, and at the lump of bread beside the 
pitcher. It was the hour for his frugal 
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midday meal. From somewhere came the 
odor of ham frying. 
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“There!” puffed the little brother to 
stray dogs. “ That’s what I think of you, 


“ Please, Misder Redink!” urged Moses you worthless curs!” And then he added: 


Shuder meekly. 
From his pocket Shuder took, with ex- 


“1 GOT IT IN MY POCKET THE CASH MONEY. 


quisite care, a large, costly looking cigar. 
St. Harvey reached for it. 

“T’ll go you, dod baste the dod-basted 
luck!” he exclaimed, and with the other 
hand he reached for the money. 

From the shed at the rear of the yard 
came the sharp, angry yelps of two of St. 
Harvey’s stray dogs beginning hostilities. 
St. Harvey eased himself carefully out of 
his chair. 

“ You wait,” he said to Shuder. 

Three minutes later three stray dogs, 
their tails trailing their legs, their eyes 
looking backward, dashed through the gate 
of the junk-yard and down the street. 
Three pieces of old iron hurtled through 
the air after them. 


“ Dod baste you!” 

The next morning, which was the morn- 
ing of the anniversary 
of the day of our glo- 
rious independence, 
Lem, finishing the task 
of the breakfast dishes, 
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I COULD SHOW IT TO you” 


had the final and crowning indignity thrust 
upon him. He was vexed, anyway, because 
Miss Susan had forbidden firecrackers and 
other noise-makers, and now she told him 
to go up-stairs and make his own bed. 

“'You’re old enough, and you know 
enough to make it,” she said. “If you 
don’t, it’s time you did.” 

“T won’t! I won’t do that! Boys don’t 
make beds. That’s girl’s work!” 

“Lem!” 

“ Well—well, I don’t see why——well, I’m 
going to, ain’t I? You don’t have to be in 
such a hurry about it, do you?” 

“ Lem!” 

“ All right, I’m going; but all right for 
you!” 
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On his way up the stairs he passed Hen- 
rietta coming down, and she touched him 
lightly on the shoulder in sign of her good- 
will. She was going down to meet Carter 
Bruce, who had insisted that she must see 
him that morning. She found him await- 
ing her on the porch, in a mood not exact- 
ly pleasant. 

“T’ve got to have something definite,” 
he said, when he had told her why he had 
come. “ This can’t go on a day longer.” 

“T’m glad,” said Henrietta. 

“Glad about what? Glad Gay is so 
thoroughly infatuated with that sneak— 
with Freeman?” 

“ No, glad you know now that you do 
love Gay,” said Henrietta. “ That was 
what I hoped for, Carter—that you would 
discover it. For you do love her. And, 
if you do, I need not worry. Gay will not 
prefer Freeman to you—not if you are 
bold, as a lover should be.” 

“She does, though,” said Carter. “I 
don’t care what he is, he has a way with 
women.” 

“ Why don’t you have a way with them 
then, if that is what is needed?” 

“ Because I haven’t it, that’s all! 
slow. Henrietta, she likes him best. 


I’m 
She 


likes me, but I have no chance with him 


around. He has to go. You've got to give 
me facts. Where is this wife of his? How 
can I prove he has a wife? You owe it to 
me, and to Gay, and to the wife, to tell 
me.” 

“Tt is enough that I say so. You can 
tell him I told you.” 

Carter Bruce hesitated. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “ but that isn’t 
enough.” 

Henrietta looked at him steadily for a 
moment, and then let her eyes fall. 

“TI know what you mean,” she said. 
“You mean you can’t trust words. You 
mean I am a liar!” 

“T have to be frank,” Carter said. “ Gay 
has told me about William Vane. She 
does not believe there is a William Vane. 
When I told her—” 

“You told her I had said Freeman has 
a wife?” asked Henrietta. “ And you 
promised not to tell, Carter!” 

“T told her.” 

“ Well?” 

“She said that perhaps you were ro- 
mancing again.” 

Across the street, Gay came out upon her 
porch. She waved a hand, and Henrietta 
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returned the salutation; but the next mo- 
ment she guessed it had not been meant 
for her, for Freeman came around the 
house, waving to Gay as he came. Hen- 
rietta put her hand on Carter’s arm. 

“No, I can’t tell you more,” she said 
breathlessly. “I’m sorry—only it is true 
he has a wife. It is true, Carter!” 

Carter’s eyes hardened. He walked 
down the steps of the porch and toward 
Freeman, until he faced him. 

“You are a sneak and a cur and a cad,” 
he said, “ and I’m going to give you this 
every time I see you!” 

He shot out his fist, and it struck Free- 
man on his cheek, throwing him to the 
ground. For an instant he lay there; then 
he was on his feet, and, mad with rage, 
had leaped for Carter. 

Henrietta screamed. From across the 
street Gay came, her palms pressed to her 
cheeks. The fight was all over before she 
reached the two men. Bruce stood arrang- 
ing his tie, but Freeman lay where the last 
blow had sent him, prone on the grass. 

Carter laughed, pantingly. 

“ Every time I meet you, remember!” he 
said, and turned to Gay. “I thrashed 
him,” he said. 

Gay dropped to her knees beside the 
prostrate man. 

“Freeman! Freeman!” she cried, and 
then to Carter: “ You brute! You cruel 
brute!” 

“Oh, just as you wish!” said Carter 
Bruce. 

He laughed again, and went across the 
yard to the steps and out of the gate. 

“Get up!” Henrietta said coldly to 
Freeman. 

“Oh, how can you be so cruel?” Gay 
cried. 

“ Get up! 
same cold tone. 
house.” 

“ How can you speak to him like that?” 
cried Gay, and she helped Freeman to rise. 

He was rather badly battered, and tried 
to hide the side of his face where the worst 
blows had fallen. He laughed thinly. 

“ He’s bigger than I am,” he said. 
hit me before I expected it.” 

“ He’s a brute!” said Gay again. 

“Go into the house!” Henrietta ordered 
again. 

Without more ado Freeman picked up 
his hat and went into the house. Henrietta 
followed him. 


”? 


Henrietta repeated in the 
“Get up and go into the 


“ He 
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For a minute more Gay stood where she 
was, and then she went homeward. 
“ The brute! The big bully! T’ll never 
speak to Carter Bruce again as long as I 


live—never!”’ 
>. xX 


“Now, don’t you go an’ let on to your 
Aunt Sue, Lem,” Harvey told the boy that 
night, when Lem came begging to be taken 
back. “ You just keep your mouth shut, 
and in a week or so you come to Burling- 
ton and hunt me up. You won’t have no 
trouble findin’ where the post-office in Bur- 
lington is. When you git there,*you go to 
the window an’ ask if there’s a letter for 
Lemuel Redding. It ’ll tell you where to 
find me, and then you come to where it 
says.” 

“ T’d ruther go with you,” Lem said wist- 


“YOU BRUTE ! 
YOU CRUEL BRUTE! 
GAY CRIED 


Pudi” 


fully. “I ain’t ever been oi a train. I 
don’t know how to do on a train.” 

“You don’t need to do nohow. You 
buy a ticket, an’ git on the train, an’ sit 
down in a seat—that’s all you do. When 
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the conductor comes around, you hand him 
your ticket an’ let him punch a hole in it. 
When you git to Burlington, you ask where 
the post-office is. That’s all there is to it.” 

“Why can’t I go with you, pop? I’m 
sort of scared of it.” 

“T can’t take no chances, Lem. If we 
was to go together, man and boy, your 
aunt would sure think I took you, an’ she 
wouldn’t rest until she fetched us back. 
She’s got to think you’ve runned away, on 
your own hook. I got to keep clear of you 
for a while. If she got a notion I’d stole 
you out of pawn, she’d raise the dod-basted 
dickens against me. She’d make me hand 
over every red cent I’ve got; and I need it 
to start the new business I aim to go into 
once I get away from here.” 

Harvey paused, and took a fat roll of 
bills from his pocket. 

“T’m goin’ to give you twenty- 
five dollars, Lem,” he said sol- 
emnly. “ That’s more’n enough 
to see you through. Don’t you 
lose it, an’ don’t you ever let on 
I give it to you.” 

“T-won’t,” Lem promised. 

Harvey had planned carefully. 
He meant to depart the next 
night; so the next day he trudged 
up the hill, and paid Miss Sue 
twenty-five dollars on account of 
his debt. That might quiet her 


for a while in case she learned of his de- 
parture too soon. 

Miss Sue took the money. The severe 
expression she had worn when Harvey ap- 
peared softened. 
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“ Well, I will say, Harvey, you’ve done 
better at keeping your word than I ever 
thought you would. Bein’ a saint hasn’t 
hurt you any—I’ll say that. I’ll mark this 
down on the back of your 
note, and keep good track 
of it; and I only hope you 
keep on the same way.” 

“So do I,” said Harvey. 

“ How’s Lem carrying on?” 

“He’s a trial,” 

Miss Susan said; 
“ but I'll bear him.” 

“You don’t want 
I should take him 
away?” 

“Harvey Red- 
ding, that boy stays 
until you pay me 
the last cent you 
owe me! A bargain 
is a bargain.” 

Harvey sighed. 

“Well—” he said, 
and went away. 

That night he left 
Riverbank. 

Miss Sue put the 
saint’s five crisp 
bills in her purse; 
but a week later, 
going to her room 
to retire after a hard 


res 
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“OH, JUST AS YOU WISH!” SAID CARTER BRUCE 


day, she picked up the purse from the bu- 
reau and saw that it was empty. Fora mo- 
ment or two she stood, her hand laid along 
her cheek, thinking. No, she had not taken 
the money from the purse. She could re- 
member putting it there, but not taking it 
out again. She opened her door and walked 
toward Lem’s room. 

At Lem’s door she paused, for she heard 
the boy moving about. She opened the 
door suddenly. 


Lem stood, as he had stood on that other 
night, fully dressed, with his ragged straw 
hat on his head. In his hand was a hand- 
kerchief, tied together by the four corners 
and bulging with the food he had purloined 
to sustain him on his journey. As the door 
opened he leaped for the window, but Miss 
Susan overtook him and dragged him back 
into the room. He kicked and struck at 
her, but she held fast. 

Lorna and Henrietta came to the door, 
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and a minute later Johnny Alberson also 
came, all fully clad, for these pleasant 
nights all sat up late. Freeman did not 
appear; he was with Gay, on the porch. 

“You hold the little rat!” Susan cried, 
and Johnny grasped the boy from behind. 

Miss Susan’s hands felt the boy’s 
pockets. Unlike that other time, Lem did 
not struggle now. 

“You leave me alone!” he kept repeat- 
ing. “ You better leave me alone!” 

Not until Miss Susan took fiv@trisp bills 
from his pocket did he begin to ery. 

“Don’t you take that! That’s my 
money, you old thief, you!”.he sobbed 
helplessly. “ You stole my dollar, and you 
want to steal everything, you old thief!” 

“ Quiet, Lem!” Henrietta said; but this 
time the boy paid no heed.. 

If she meant to suggest that he should 
“go stiff” again, the hint was lost. All 
the fight, all hope, all belief that anything 
would ever be right again in his unhappy 
life, seemed to have deserted the boy. 

It was Johnny Alberson who tried to 
comfort him. 

“ Oh, here! 
holding fast to Lem, however. 
cry. That’s not how big boys do. 
the trouble all about, anyway?” 

“ He stole from me,” said Miss Susan, 
holding up the money. 

“] didn’t! She’s an old liar,” sobbed 
Lem. “I don’t care if I do say it! She 
wants to steal all my money all the time—” 

“ Look at him!” said Miss Susan. “ All 
packed up and ready to run away! And 
my money in his pocket! This time 
there’ll be no nonsense, I tell you. He'll 
go packing off to reform school, where he 
belongs!” 

“ That’s all right,” said Johnny sooth- 
ingly. “ We'll see about that in the morn- 
ing. The reform schools won’t all close to- 
night. I’ll go bail for Lem; I’ll take him 
into my room. If he gets away, Miss Su- 
san, you can send me to reform school in 
his place.” 

There seemed nothing better to do; so 
Johnny led the boy away. 

“Good night, Miss Bates,” he called to 
Henrietta, for their téte-a-téte on the porch 
had been interrupted. “I’ve got to keep 
this young man company.” 

Henrietta went down. She sat in her 
dark corner of the porch, staring across the 
street at the spot where Gay and Freeman 
were sitting, and waited for Freeman. 


Come now!” he said, still 
“ Don’t 
What’s 
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Henrietta and Freeman had had one 
heated interview that night. About ten 
o’clock, when Henrietta was still in her 
room, Freeman had thrown his cigarette 
from the porch and entered the house. 
Miss Susan was at work in the kitchen, 
where he heard her, and he went up the 
stairs softly. While smoking his cigarette 
on the porch he had come to a decision. 

It was clear to him that he could not 
long remain in Riverbank, with Carter 
Bruce on his trail and ready to beat him up 
whenever they met. Just what Carter 
Bruce knew he could not guess with any 
certainty; but he had enough respect for 
the young lawyer’s fists, and enough dread 
of his own past, to believe that if Bruce 
maintained his present attitude, his situa- 
tion at Riverbank would be extremely un- 
pleasant. Being so hard put to it to raise 
any money whatever, he saw no satisfac- 
tory reason why he should remain in the 
town. He went up the stairs with a delib- 
erate intention to see whether Miss Susan 
had left any money in her room. If she 
had, he meant to take it and get away 
from Riverbank as quickly as possible. He 
meant to take Gay Loring with him, if she 
would go. 

Freeman Todder was in Miss Susan’s 
room, and had already taken the money 
from her purse, when Henrietta opened the 
door. Freeman turned to look at her. 

“What are you doing here, Freeman?” 
Henrietta asked. 

Her husband waved his hand carelessly. 

“Tapping the till, dearest,” he said. 
“ Breaking the bank—getting the cash!” 

Henrietta advanced into the room. She 
spoke calmly enough. 

“ Now, this I will not have!” she said. 
“You may be a thief and a rascal, but you 
must not play your tricks in this house. If 
you have taken anything, put it back. 
Freeman, did you take any money?” 

“ This,” he said defiantly. 

He held up the crisp bills before slipping 
them into his pocket again. As he moved, 
he saw Lem, surprised and wide-eyed, 
standing in the doorway beyond Henrietta. 
Lem had come to the room to get his 
“other” shirt, preparatory to his depar- 
ture. 

“T found these,” said Freeman slowly. 
“ Finders is keepers, you know, dear.” He 
let his eyes glare into Lem’s. “ And you 
know what kind of man I am when I am 
angry, Henrietta. Any one who tells on 











me I'll kill! I’m desperate, you see. I'll 
murder any one who tells on me!” 

Lem slid back into the darkness of the 
hall and fled to his room. Nothing in this 
house brought him anything but trouble; 
he only wanted to get away as soon as he 
could. 

“ That is nonsense,” Henrietta told Free- 
man. ‘“ You will never kill any one—you 
are too great a coward. Now, put that 
money back and get out of here before 
some one comes.” 

For answer, Freeman pushed past her. 

“ll put nothing back,” he said. “I 
need this. You don’t get any for me; I’ve 
got to get for myself.” 

“ Freeman!” 

He had gone into the hall. She followed 
him, and he could not throw her hand from 
his arm without causing a struggle and a 
noise that he did not desire. His wife drew 
him into her room. 

“ All right, go on with the lecture,” he 
said, with a laugh; “ but make it short. 
It won’t do any good. I’m going to keep 
this money, and I’m going to get away from 
here to-night. I’m going so far that you'll 
never see me again!” 

Henrietta sat on the bedside, and, with 
her eyes on his face, let her mind touch 
upon the possibilities. If Freeman went, 
and went forever, her lot in life would be 
far simpler, far easier! 

But, if he fled, and the money was gone, 
Miss Susan would know he had taken it; 
and she already knew he was Henrietta’s 
husband. That would besmirch Henrietta 
worse than ever. It would be the last 
straw. And even if Freeman went it would 
not mean perfect freedom for her, for he 
would always remain a menace, always li- 
_ able to appear again to work his husbandly 
blackmail. She felt unutterably depressed. 

“You must put the money back now— 
at once,” she said wearily; “before any 
one knows it is gone.” 

“Too late now, Et,” he said. “ Some- 
body knows already. The only thing for 
your little Freeman boy to do is to skip 
while the skipping is good. Lem saw me.” 

“ Lem?” 

“Yes. He was at the door while your 
back was turned. He saw, and heard, too; 
so there you are! Nothing left but to clear 
out.” 

Henrietta pleaded with him. 

“But not this way, Freeman! Wait. 
Put the money back, and to-morrow I'll 
ll 
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borrow some. I’ll coax it out of Lorna, or 
Gay, or even Johnny Alberson; I believe I 
could get some out of him. Please put it 
back, Freeman!” 

“ Et, you make me tired,” Freeman said. 
“T’ve got the cash, and I’m going to skip 
out before this night is over. That’s flat; 
and if you don’t like it you can lump it. 
I’m sick of this, and I’m going to vamose. 
I’m going over to say good-by to Gay, and 
then I’m going.” 

“ Freeman!” she cried. “I knew you 
were a despicable creature, but I never, 
— thought you were quite as low as 

is!” 

“Oh, cut the melodrama, Et!” he said. 

While she sat looking at him helplessly 
he went out of the room. 

It was after this scene that she had to 
sit and listen to Johnny Alberson, making 
conversation with him while her thoughts 
were with Freeman. From where she sat, 
she could see Gay’s white dress as a spot 
against the dark brick of the house across 
the way, and that spot she watched, all her 
plans in chaos, knowing only that if the 
spot disappeared she must rush across and 
save Gay, no matter what else happened. 

When she returned from Lem’s room she 
looked across with fear, and breathed her 
thanks, for Gay was still there. Almost 
immediately Freeman came across the 
street. He was not in a pleasant mood. 

“ Freeman!” Henrietta said. 

“ My God! Again? What is it now?” 
he asked. 

“ What is it now? Throwing the blame 
for your thievery on that poor boy! Hasn’t 
he enough to bear without that? You are 
low—that is the only name for it—low!” 

“Fine! Oratorical and _ everything. 
Only I did not throw any blame on him. 
Not that I care,” he added. 

“Freeman, don’t lie to me. 
that money in his pocket.” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t!” Freeman laughed 
and held up Miss Susan’s bank-notes. “I 
need this money. I have it, and I’m going 
to keep it.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Henrietta. 
“ How did you get it again? Did you take 
it from her a second time?” 

“Oh, quit it!” Freeman said disgusted- 
ly. “Don’t be stupid. This is not the 
money Lem had. I’ve had this all the 
while. I don’t know where the little devil 
got his. What does it matter? Maybe she 
had two wads. What do I care?” 


You put 
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“T care,” Henrietta said. 

“T’m going to clear out,” Freeman said. 
“Last you'll ever see of me.” 

He turned toward the door leading into 
the house. 

“ Freeman, 
Gay?” 

“None of your dear busi- 
ness, Et!” 

Henrietta heard him tiptoe 
softly up the stairs. She sat 
a minute longer, thinking. 
Then she went 
into the house 
herself, and up 
the stairs. 

There are 
times when he- 
roic_ actions 


what about 
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lay his two pairs of trousers— one pair 

crumpled on the seat of the chair; the 

other, newly pressed, laid carefully across 

the chair-back. With a sweep of her arm 

Henrietta gathered up both pairs of trou- 
sers, backed 
from the room, 
and closed the 
door. 

For a few 
seconds Free- 
man did not 
realize the full 
extent of the 
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FREEMAN HAD ALREADY TAKEN THE MONEY FROM MISS SUSAN'S PURSE WHEN HENRIETTA 
OPENED THE DOOR 


seem the only solution of great difficulties; 
but however much a heroic act might add 
to the glory of this narrative, it was not 
Henrietta’s fortune to rise to great heights 
now. She paused at Freeman’s door and 
listened, then opened the door. 

Freeman sat on a chair at the end of his 
bed, in shirt and underwear, changing his 
socks. On a chair close to Henrietta’s hand 


catastrophe, but in a moment he did. What 
locked doors, tears, and pleadings could not 
do, the loss of his trousers accomplished. 

In the dark hall, before Freeman could 
reach his door, Henrietta disposed of her 
gleanings. 

“ Et!” Freeman whispered. “ Et! Bring 
them back!” 

“ Bring what?” she answered. 
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“My pants. Bring them back, and 
mighty quick!” 

“T don’t know what you are talking 
about,” she said. “ You must be drunk. 
I know nothing about your pants. Go to 
bed!” 

From down the hall she heard the loud 
breathing of Johnny Alberson—call it a 
light snore, if you choose. Henrietta hesi- 
tated. Ill-fitting as Johnny’s short, wide 
trousers might be on slender-waisted Free- 
man, she knew that a man will wear almost 
any garment in a pinch and that Freeman 
would not be above stealing what he need- 
ed from the sleeper. Moreover, there 
flashed through her mind the thought: 

“If John is awake, Freeman will not 
dare to make a loud fuss.” 

She stepped to Johnny’s door and rapped 
sharply upon it. 

““'W-well? Well?” came Johnny’s voice, 
slumber heavy. “ What? What is it?” 

“It’s Henrietta,” she answered. “I 
want Lem. I want Lem to come to me.” 

“You leave me alone, you!” she heard 
Lem whine. 

Then came the reassuring voice of 
Johnny, and the door opened a wide crack. 
Lem, rubbing his eyes, stepped out. Free- 
man’s door closed. 

“Come with me, Lem,” she said, and 
led the half-awakened boy to her room. 

He staggered to her bed and threw him- 
self upon it, falling asleep the moment he 
touched it. 

“Lem!” she called sharply, standing 
over him. 

The boy opened his eyes slowly, looking 
up into her face. 

“ Hello!” he said. 
I guess—” 

“Yes. That doesn’t matter. You will 
be all right presently. I want you to tell 
me the truth —the honest-to-God, cross- 
your-heart truth, Lem—about that money. 
Where did you get it?” 

“T ain’t goin’ to tell you,” the boy said. 

Henrietta took his hand. She spoke 
kindly. 

“Yes, you must tell me, Lem,” she 
urged. “ Did you steal it?” 

“No, I didn’t steal it.” 

“ That’s honest-to-God, cross-your-heart, 
Lem?” 

“ Yes! 


“ J—I been asleep, 


I didn’t steal it, and anybody 


that says I did is an old liar—that’s what 
she is, and I don’t care who knows it. 
She’s a mean old liar—” 
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“ Wait, Lem. Maybe nobody is a liar. 
Can I believe that you didn’t steal it? Can 
I bet my bottom dollar on that, Lem?” 

“ Yes, you bet you can bet your bottom 
dollar on it. You can bet your boots on it. 
I don’t steal—only old junk. I don’t steal 
money!” 

“ No, I know you don’t, Lem; but Miss 
Susan found the money in your pockets, 
didn’t she?” 

“TI don’t care where she found it. I 
don’t care what that old devil finds. Til 
get even with her!” 

“ Did she find it in your pocket, Lem?” 

“Yes. Only that old Alberson had to 
hold me. I bet if #e hadn’t held me—” 

“Of course. And who put the money in 
your pocket, Lem?” 

“None of your—I mean, I won’t say.” 








“Did you?” Henrietta urged. “ Did 
you put it in?” 

“T won’t say.” 

“But listen to me, Lem. Somebody 


stole some of Miss Susan’s money—” 

“T know. He did it,” Lem said. “ Free- 
man Todder did it.” 

“ But never mind that now. Miss Susan 
doesn’t know that. Did Freeman put the 
money in your pocket?” 

“T won't say. I tell you I won’t say. 
Nobody can get me to say!” 

“Lem,” said Henrietta seriously, “ you 
don’t understand what all this means. I’m 
trying to help you. If Miss Susan keeps 
on thinking you stole her money, she will 
send you away. She'll send you to jail or 
to reform school, and you’ll be sad and un- 
happy all your life. I want you to be 
happy.” 

“Tl bust out of jail if she sends me, 
drat her old hide!” Lem declared. 

“No, you can’t. You'll be watched 
every minute. Boys never break out of 
jail, Lem. They just stay there and are 
miserable. What I want to do is to help 
you, so you needn’t be sent away at all.” 

“ If she won’t send me, I’m going away, 
anyway,” Lem declared. “I won’t stay in 
any old house with such an old hyena pick- 
in’ on me all the time!” 

“Miss Susan doesn’t understand you, 
Lem, and you don’t understand her; but 
that doesn’t matter now. If you go away, 
you must not go with the name of a thief 
fastened on you—” 

The door opened, and Freeman Todder 
came into the room. 

“ Look here,” he said angrily. “I want 
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my pants! 
You give them to me!” 

“You're insane!” said Henrietta. “I 
know nothing about them.” ; 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” he said. “ All 
right!” 

He began searching the room. 

“ Well, I ain’t a thief, and I don’t care 
who says I am,” Lem was saying. “I 
didn’t take her old money. She took mine, 
and she’s an old thief, and I’ll tell her so to 
her face. I’ll make her give it back to me. 
I'll set the police on her!” 

“ Listen, Lem! Won't you please try to 
help me? Won’t you tell me where you 
got that money?” 

“No, I won’t,” the boy declared stub- 
bornly. “ But I'll tell her who stole her 
money. I'll tell her /e stole it, and when 
she searches him she’ll find it.” 

“T’ll be hanged if she will, unless she 
finds my pants,” Freeman growled. 

“ If you won’t help me, I can’t help you, 
Lem,” said Henrietta. “ Just to tell on 
Mr. Todder will not help at all. Won’t 
you just whisper to me where you got the 
money?” 

“No, I won't! 
first!” 

Freeman was throwing articles of cloth- 
ing from Henrietta’s closet upon the bed- 
room floor. She hardly glanced at him. 

“ Of course! I know where you got the 
money, Lem,” she said. “ Your father 
gave it to you—isn’t that so?” 

She saw the startled look in the boy’s 
eyes. 


I’d rather be killed 


I won’t stand any nonsense. " 
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“T won’t say, I tell you!” he declared. 
“Then your father did give it to you?” 
“T won't tell you.” 

“ And I can tell Miss Susan your father 
gave it to you?” 

“No. He said—no, I won’t tell you 
who gave it to me. I won’t tell you what 
he said.” 

“ What did your father say?” 

“IT won’t tell you what he said. None 
of your old business what he said!” 

“T see!” said Henrietta. “ Your father 
is going away, and he gave you the money 
to follow him. Is that it?” 

“T won’t tell you.” 

“You needn’t tell me, Lem,” Henrietta 
said. “No more, at any rate. You have 
told me all about it.” She turned to Free- 
man. “ What you are hunting is not here,” 
she told him. “ You are only making your- 
self ridiculous. Go back to your room. 
When I am ready, I will give you what you 
are looking for; but first, Freeman, you 
will have to tell Miss Susan who took her 
money.” 

Freeman looked at his wife with hatred 
in his eyes. He opened his mouth to speak, 
but thought better of it and went out and 
into his own room. The moment her door 
was closed, Henrietta took Miss Susan’s 
money from her waist and hid it carefully, 
where she felt sure it would be safe. 

Poor Lem was already sound asleep. 
Henrietta removed her shoes and a few of 
her outer garments, wrapped herself in her 
bathrobe, and in a minute she too was 
asleep. 


(To be concluded in the August number of Munsey’s MaGaAzINne) 
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THE DEAD OF NIGHT 


Wuy come you in the dead of night 


And call me with your flower face, 


And make me stretch my arms to space 
And rouse me from my brief respite? 


My -memories of you will not die; 
My longing for you still is quick, 
Within the city’s walls of brick, 

Where roses bloom, where dead leaves lie. 


I call you, but I get no word; 
I seek you, but I do not find— 
Only the mocking of the wind, 
Only the shadows gently stirred! 


F. L. Montgomery 





The Excitement at Wind 
River Crossing 


THE MOST EVENTFUL DAY IN THE HISTORY OF A WESTERN 
VILLAGE 


By Frederick Niven 


story; but perhaps as good a place as 

any would be on the day when the 
stage, which had taken to running on that 
far from Rawlins, dropped down on us the 
Jean little pilgrim from Laramie. 

Not that he was anything special to look 
at; but he surely dates the day. By his 
chance talk he seemed to have roamed 
some in his little life. He was more par- 
tial to roaming, it appeared, than to hard 
work. He preferred placer-mining to ore- 
mining, it seemed, not only because any 
poor man could placer-mine, and because 
a placer-miner is his own boss, but because, 
being his own boss, he can lean on his 
shovel for a spell when he wants to. 

But I’m going on too much about that 
little lean pilgrim from Laramie. You'll 
be thinl.in~ the story is all about him. I’m 
using him at this here juncture to make a 
start with. 

There was no outstanding placer propo- 
sition in the West at that time. There had 
been a rush to the Pend d’Oreille bars, and 
there had been the stampede to Wild Horse 
Creek. That little cuss from Laramie had 
a bottle of dust he’d kept as a souvenir of 
the Pend d’Oreille bars, where he’d been. 
He showed it to me when he was insinu- 
ating questions about the chances of mid- 
dling hard work at Wind River Crossing, 
and depreciating ore-mining as too arduous. 
Also he had a nugget about as big as a 
small broad bean, a souvenir of days at 
Wild Horse Creek. I noted it on his 
watch-chain while he was insinuating these 
questions about the chances of middling 
hard work; so, having answered him gen- 
tly, I asked where he got it. 


I DON’T know just where to begin this 
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We wasn’t placering at the Crossing, I 
told him. A prospector had sold a high- 
grade ore prospect to a crowd back in New 
York, and the Crossing was chiefly the 
headquarters, at that precise moment, for 
the men who were building the tramway— 
an aerial gravity tram—up to the Wind 
River Range summit. That ore proposi- 
tion was away up near the snows. 

Come to think of it, I might have dated 
the beginning of my story with the weather 
as well as with the human note, although 
that lean little guy looking for easy gold 
has sure to come in somewhere. Down in 
the valley it was just pleasant weather, but 
now and then we could see snow-mists grab 
the peaks above. It was high up on those 
mountains, maybe five thousand feet above 
us, and five miles as the tram-wire would 
stretch when completed, that this here mine 
had been discovered. 

Until we came in, the Crossing had been 
only a roadhouse for cattle-punchers to 
look in at, for herders to wash the dust 
from their throats when trailing to or from 
the Powder River country and Cheyenne, 
or for prospectors to sleep in a bed before 
going into the mountains. There was a 
kind of store, too, where were stacks of 
horseshoes, barrels of nails, cans of toma- 
toes and sardines, and sacks of flour. 
There were one or two settlers who pot- 
tered around with hoes, and took long sies- 
tas in their shacks, and never stitched a 
rent in their clothes till it needed a patch. 
It was just that kind of a village, with that 
kind of inhabitants. 

Old Abe Griger is plumb in this story, 
for sure. He was the store-keeper, and he 
was sinking a well. I remember sitting 
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and watching him at it. I had a soft job, 
while waiting for the drums of wire rope 
to come in, that allowed of me sitting 
around a whole lot, watching folks work, 
and meditating. That lean little pilgrim 
from Laramie was doing the same on the 
other side, now and then projecting ques- 
tions across at me. I never even knew the 
little galoot’s name; but I can hear him 
right now, listening back, so to speak, as if 
it was yesterday, when he said: 

“That’s black sand you're shoveling, 
Mr. Resident.” 

II 


Ase, half in the hole and half out, looks 
at the little pilgrim. When Abe looked, 
his eyebrows riz and leaned forward. He 
was an old, whitish man like that, and his 
goatee beard pushed a little bit forward; 
and he says, as if astonished, staring at the 
soil he was shoveling out: 

“ Why, so it sure is, Mr. Stranger!” 

Out he scrambles and off to his wickiup. 
He comes back with a frying-pan, sits 
down, scrapes all the fat out of it, polishes 
it up like new, and then takes some of that 
sand and ambles away off to the creek. 
The lean little stranger, as I concludes, 
with his natural predilection for placering 
and his attraction toward black sand, goes 
after Abe to see him wash his panful; but 
I contents myself to set up erect on the 
log I was setting on anyhow, and kind of 
craned at them casual from that distance, 
now and then, to see how they were making 
out. 

Presently old Abe jumps up and stares 
in his pan, and turns to me and whoops 
soprano at me. He was getting elderly, 
and when excited he had queer soprano 
squeaks in his barytone voice. 

“ A showing!” he hollers, with this here 
quaver in his voice. “ By heck, I got a 
showing!” 

He comes over and lays his grains of 
gold on a little pocket mirror, so he 
wouldn’t miss seeing them. Then he 
washes another panful of sand, the little 
placer-mining pilgrim bending over him all 
intent. 

Jensen, of the road-house, comes across. 
He looks at the grains of gold what I sat 
there guarding, and then he poo-hoos the 
possibilities. His poo-hooing kept me calm 
when I was almost on the point of joining 
in and trying out a little of the sand my- 
self. If there had been any sort of dish 
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around to pan with, I might have been at 
it by then. 

Back they comes, Abe and the little ga- 
loot from Laramie, to where I’m sitting 
listening to Jensen poo-hooing. Abe holds 
out his frying-pan with a trembling hand, 
and just points into it. There was the in- 
disputable evidence, the sure-thing little 
grains of gold! 

By Abe’s side the lean little guy with 
the nugget on his watch-chain, souvenir of 
the Wild Horse Creek gold-rush, just stood 
and smiled a beaming smile, more as if he 
was responsible for gold being in the world 
than as if he’d only commented on the fact 
that old Abe was digging black sand. Jen- 
sen, on the contrary, only curled his nos- 
trils at the sparkles of gold. 

It was then getting along about lunch- 
time, and the trestle-builders on the near- 
est section ate right there. Their bunk and 
grub-tents were just a stone’s throw away. 
I guess our attitudes over that frying-pan 
was as good as vocal to some of them, for 
they came rubber-necking in a distant kind 
of way, and then gathered close. 

Well, sir, there sure is reason for dis- 
coveries of gold being called excitements. 
Excitement is infectious, and in some of its 
manifestations it sure is pathetic. Some 
of them fellows didn’t eat lunch; and be- 
lieve me, not one of them went back to his 
work on the tramway proposition that day. 
Even the boss quit. 

“ Black sand! Why, so it is! What 
were we thinking of? Takes a stranger to 
put us wise. And right here!” 

Jensen poo-hooed right along. He went 
over to his nebulous hotel, his old-time 
road-house for dry and dusty cow-punch- 
ers, and set himself down with a slam in 
his chair, he was that disgusted. He’d 
been there twenty years, looking at that 
sand, getting it in his grub when the wind 
blew, or when a bunch of steers was trailed 
past, and gritting it in his teeth. He grit- 
ted his teeth with exasperation now. He 
wouldn’t even go out and pan a dollar’s 
worth for himself. He sat there aloof and 
smoked his pipe sulkily until it soothed 
him down. 

The lean little guy that had made the 
remark to Abe about black sand, leaving 
its obvious inference to Abe’s intelligence, 
still went about and around, smiling. I 
looked at him once or twice, and came to 
the conclusion that he was going to up 
and say: 
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“ Gentlemen, you owe this to me!” 
Not a man went down to the creek with 
a pan of earth but the stranger kept tab 
on him, crouching over him, hunkering be- 
side him. They might have thought he 
was too fresh, but they’d heard Abe Griger 
say: 
“Tf it hadn’t been for that there little 
stranger, I’d ha’ gone on a digging my well 
and never noticed I was shoveling black 
sand that was just asking to be washed 
for a trial!” 

So we all realized that the little gazabo 
was entitled to see what we got; and he 
pirouetted gleeful from one to another, 
smiling and full of mirth. 


lll 


I cot the excitement, too. I secures a 
baking-tin, digs me a tinful of sand, and 
hunkers down by the creek, rotating and 
panning away. Then I gets up and 
whoops. Oh, yes, I had a good showing, 
all right! 

I looks around for the lean little pil- 
grim, to tell him; and there he was, right 
beside me. 

“T see it,” he says, looking at my tin 
before I could speak. 

“You sure got the eye and the gift,” I 
remarks. 

But as for what I said about there be- 
ing something pathetic in excitement, there 
sure is. 

There was a worried-looking fellow drove 
the haul-wagon for the camp from Raw- 
lins. He came in along the road, getting 
on near what ought to have been supper- 
time, only it wasn’t any time but excite- 
ment-time, for everybody was digging 
holes and getting out the earth to try. I 
was digging away down good and deep 
into the sand, with a shovel old Abe had 
told me to get for myself, him having no 
time to come over and sell me one. This 
here driver he leaves the team right there 
and comes over with an oat-scoop in his 
hands, and stands over my hole, prying 
down and beseeching: 

“ Just a mite out of the bottom! Give 
me just a mite out of the bottom, partner, 
to try for myself and see!” 

He was shaking like the last rose of sum- 
mer. I commiserates with him, he having 
told me, a day or two before, about his 
hard luck. It seemed he had an infirmary 


old mother that he supported and was de- 
voted to, and a wife that turned out to be 








infirmary too, and that he is likewise de- 
voted to, and one infirmary child—which 
had made him pretty sore at his luck in 
life. Wealth means more to a man like 
that than to one who is liable to lose it all 
next day in a game of poker or seven-up. 

As I said, he was shaking like a wood 
of aspens. I hands him up his scoopful, 
and he rushes away. Anon he hunts back 
to me and shows me, in his oat-scoop, the 
precious dust, with that there little galoot 
from Laramie hovering about in the back- 
ground; and his tears dropped down into 
that there scoop and salted them few grains 
that meant so much. He was thinking how 
he’d fix up his sick folks if only he could 
make a big stake quick. 

Salted! Say! 

When it was too dark to be crazy any 
more, we all gathers together in the big 
bell tent by reason of some indefinable pull 
in that direction, and men get up on boxes 
and speak. The talk is to the effect that 
we sure have got a bend of river that’s 
worth while. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” says the speaker, 
who is the boss of the tramway tower- 
builders, “I propose that we should right 
now take our solemn oaths to keep the lid 
on this discovery. There’s a whole bunch 
of us, but there’s probably washings 
enough to make us all rich men. Let us 
be calm and take oath to keep it to our- 
selves. Let us stake our claims without 
any unseemly crowding among ourselves; 
but let us remember that there’s a whole 
bunch here, and until we get our claims all 
in order—don’t go around shouting ‘ Whoo- 
pee!’ We don’t want all Rawlins and Lar- 
amie and Cheyenne depopulated and emp- 
tied on to us.” 

Up gets the lean little pilgrim. 

“ Gentlemen,” he says, “I second the 
motion.” 

So the boss calls for a show of hands, 
and up they all goes. 

“ Against?” he inquires, and not a hand 
glimmers up in the light of the stable 
lanterns. 

Then we are aware of the pangs of hun- 
ger, and the cooks get busy, and then the 
hash-slingers, and then us, over the viands. 

The wind was roaring in the mountains, 
and snowflakes were falling even where 
we were. In the morning down came the 
gang from up on top, to say there’s a bliz- 
zard raging there, and to ask what in heck 
kept the wagon from going up with the 
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grub that should have gone yesterday. 
They forgave us when they heard; and all 
that river bend was staked. 

Every implement a man could dig with 
he dug with, and every dish a man could 
pan with he panned with. Even the man- 
ager and his clerk got the fever. Some had 
showings, but some, by that time, got none. 
When rumor got to Jensen’s ears of men 
that got none, he comes ambling over again 
from his rest-house to poo-hoo around, 
smoking his cigar more contented. But 
what sent him back with a quick and fu- 
rious waddle to his rest-house was the big- 
gest discovery so far. It came about like 
this: 

Some fellow had appropriated my pan, 
and I hunted all around but couldn’t re- 
discover it anywhere. I went into the 
cook-tent to see what I could borrow, and 
found the washing-up bath. It was so big 
that the only way I could pan was to get 
it half-full of earth and water and keep a 
stirring in big sweeps like this here, just 
lapping the dirt out in little waves. 

I stirs and stirs, and that little lean pil- 
grim guy comes along to me. 

“ Ain’t you found who stole your orig- 
inal pan?” he asks. 


He seemed to be keeping pretty close 
tabs on us all. 

“No, sir,” I chants; “ but I’m free to 
admit I stole this washing-up utensil from 
the cook-tent.” 

He looks down on me sort of worried. 

“T guess it’s a thieving world,” he says. 


I goes on stirring. As I stirs, he says 
something about being sorry for the poor 
old gentleman that was sinking the well, 
but how he had seen him get more grains 
of gold than anybody else. He mumbles 
these remarks, looking off a ways, and I 
looks in the direction he was gazing; but, 
seeing no Abe, I goes on stirring and 
slopping. 

“ Well, so-long,” he says. 
look after myself.” 

“ Sure,” I says. 
discoverer, my friend. 
that, anyhow.” 

And then, suddenly, I saw something 
shiny, and I got me out of that sand, not 
a little bit of dust—no, sir! I stirs me out 
a nugget! 


“TI got to 


“You’re the original 
We'll never forget 


IV 


TuHat was the first nugget so far. Here 
it is on my watch-chain now. Yes, just as 
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you say, it’s like a miniature egg with the 
top knocked off. 

I felt no emotions of secrecy. There was 
no need for them anyhow. Up I riz and 
looked around. The lean lad from Lara- 
mie had passed on—to some place where 
he was digging for himself, I supposed— 
and I couldn’t see him anywheres; but I 
hollers out to all that could hear: 

“A nugget!” 

I holds it up with my thumb and fore- 
finger. Jensen comes along, taking his 
cigar from his mouth, looks at it, looks at 
me, and goes straight off to his rest-house 
without any poo-hoo at all—just slinks 
home. They crowds around and looks, and 
then gets back to work. The nugget that 
ended Jensen’s poo-hoo keeps them all a 
going again, even the boys that haven’t 
found a showing. 

But as the day wears on there’s a tele- 
pathic trouble felt on that bend of the river. 
Some men stops their -shoveling now and 
then, and looks worried at their partners 
panning. Still, all were not worried, for 
heaps of them, after me finding that nug- 
get, hadn’t panned any more, but had cen- 
tralized their energies on digging deep and 
good to pile up plenty of the sand for to 
pan later. 

I guess the excitement of discovering 
that there nugget had its after effect on me 
—kind of reactionary. I gets a bit ex- 
hausted. I looks for a log to set on, just 
as I had been settin’ when the lean little 
pilgrim from Laramie says to old Abe, a 
digging his well, those significant words 
about black sand. 

As I sat there, I saw the manager of the 
ore proposition—he’d been panning away 
a heap all day, him and his pen-pushing 
staff—go into his log-cabin office farther 
up the hill. A moment later out he comes 
—comes down-hill tramping vigorous, and 
I could see he was shouting, but I could 
not hear him. Men nearer to him, who 
could hear, stopped working; and he talked 
to them, and they shouted to others, and a 
little knot formed round him. When he 
suddenly turns and goes back the way he 
came, he is the leader of a procession. The 
rest of us views that procession, and then 
quits our work and tails up after it. 

When I got along to the office, there 
was a regular crowd there, but over heads 
and shoulders I could see in. It was raised 
up from the ground. There was the man- 
ager beside the safe. I heard him say: 
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“Taken about five thousand dollars 
while the office was empty and we were 
panning in that black sand!” 

The safe was open and the contents, as 
they say in the papers, ransacked. I got 
pushed forward by folks behind, and I 
pushes folks in front and looks in. Rub- 
ber-necking at that there safe, I see some- 
thing hanging to the wide-open door that 
don’t look to me like a key. 

“What’s that hanging on the door?” I 
sings out. 

“ How’s that?” the boss inquires. 

“‘ What’s that hanging on the safe door?” 
I says. 

He swings the door a little ways for- 
ward, and there, tied to the handle, is a 
small empty bottle, and something else I 
couldn’t just see clearly at first, not being 
close. Then the fellows in front kind of 
eased apart and let me through. As well 
as the empty bottle, there was a watch- 
chain with a ring to it, and on the ring 
there was hanging a little piece of gold. It 
was the top of this here nugget I’m wear- 
ing now—just the top of it, where it had 
been split by a clip from a spike-end or 
something. 

The little pilgrim from Laramie must 
have tossed the nugget into my wash-tub 
when he was directing my gaze elsewhere. 
And then I considers how he was always 
around—everywhere.. He must have been 
shaking gold-dust out of his bottle into our 
pans surreptitious right along, on every 
possible occasion. 
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There was a lull, you recalls, in folks’ 
finding more gold-dust, just before he 
tossed the nugget into my bath-tub. That 
was an act of desperation on his part, so to 
speak, to keep us all busy. His bottle was 
getting near empty by then, I guess. What 
he wanted was to get us all down by the 
creek, the manager and his clerk included, 
away from the houses and that there safe. 

Of course, whether he planned the thing 
from the beginning, or whether he began 
throwing the dust in Abe’s sand for fun, 
and then later on developed in his little 
cranium the scheme for getting into the 
office and rifling the old-fashioned safe, I 
don’t know. I leave it to you to think 
over; but that’s the story of the excitement 
at Wind River Crossing. 

Tied to the bottle was a piece of paper. 
The manager took it off and unfolded it 
kind of absently. Then he frowned and 
read it out loud slowly: 


“T guess you'd all have lynched me if I’d stayed 
—and I couldn’t travel broke.” 


Lynch him! Say! But I tell you this 
—Jensen knew better than to smile in pub- 
lic for forty-eight hours. 

The little pilgrim from Laramie—no, sir, 
I’ve never heard of him since. He made a 
clean getaway. As he was beyond our 
clutches by the time we learned the truth, 
if Jensen had smiled we’d have lynched him 
sure. But after a while things sort of 


calmed down, and now, why, we can all 
smile over it. 






























GARDEN GOSSIPS 


GREEN-SKIRTED ladies, slender and tall, 


Are peeping over my garden-wall, 

Trying to hear what the neighbors say, 
Nodding their heads in a knowing way; 
Whispering tales of the things they see 
Into the ear of the bumblebee; 

Sending the news on the wind's swift wing 
Up to the hills where the bluebells ring. 
Hiding their smiles in their bonnets gay, 
Whenever we chance to pass their way. 
What do they tell that the neighbors do? 
What do they say of me and you 

To the roving breeze as it brushes by, 

The bee, the bird, and the butterfly? 
Nothing that rankles, nothing that shocks, 
Our dear old gossiping hollyhocks! 


Myrene M. Garrison 










Too Good to Be ‘True 


BY WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 


Illustrated by Irma Deremeaux 


S soon as I saw my wife’s sister, I 

A knew our summer’s fun was going 

to have tire trouble. I was afraid 

of it even before I saw her. I'd heard a 

lot about her. You know—anything that 

came up, it was always “ Louise never did 
this,” or “‘ Louise never did that.” 

On the other hand, if it was anything 
nice, from being good to her folks on down 
to saying “It’s I,” instead of “It’s me,” 
why, Louise did it. Oh, absolutely! I had 
my wife’s word for that. In fact, I had a 
lot of her words for it. Thousands of ’em! 
“ My Wife on the Goodness of Her Sister 
Louise ” would have been a big book, and 
I’d have known it by heart from cover to 
cover. 

If it was anything bad, of course Louise 
wouldn’t. She simply would not! She was 
that way. Did some girl run away with 
another woman’s husband and get herself 
into the newspapers? Thank God, there 
were still girls in the world like Louise, who 
wouldn’t do such things! 

If some married woman got the passion- 
ate diary of her misdeeds all written and 
revised, and then shot her lover, so that she 
could get by the office-boy in a publishing- 
house with it, what do you think? Would 
Louise do that? Not that she’d have a 
lover in the first place, of course—not if 
she was married, that is. But just suppose 
for the sake of argument—the missus being 
willing to suppose anything, at any time, 
for the sake of argument—just suppose that 
she was married and did have a lover. Do 
you think she’d shoot him? Ask my wife 
some time when you’ve got a few hours to 
spare. She might be able to give you a 
rough synopsis of her ideas in that length 
of time. 

And would Louise play golf on Sunday? 
Guess! You hit it right the first time. She 
would not. 

Of course, she didn’t object to other peo- 


ple playing golf on Sunday. That is to 
say, she objected in a way, but she wouldn’t 
go so far as to shoot you in the back, or 
put poison in your coffee, or anything like 
that. Oh, no! She was broad-minded, 
among other things. She made allowances 
for people. She didn’t expect others to be 
as good as she was. She was really quite 
remarkable that way, so the missus told 
me—and told me and told me. Wonder- 
fully charitable in her judgments, you 
know; one of the sort that could under- 
stand and condone a mere man’s occasional 
falls from grace. 

She wouldn’t condone real bad falls, of 
course; but I gathered from what I some- 
times heard while my wife was talking to 
me that a guy could take a cocktail at a 
banquet once in a while—not once in a 
while during the same banquet, of course— 
or play a game of pool in a respectable 
place, as long as& there was no betting or 
anything like that—wild, hellish things that 
men will do occasionally to sort of let off 
steam—without having his name put down 
on her black list in indelible ink. 

Oh, yes, she could forgive and forget— 
wonderful girl! After I’d been married a 
year I knew her by reputation as well as 
the League of Nations. As far as I was 
concerned, she was one of the best-known 
people I’d never met. 

The wife and I had taken a cottage for 
the summer on Lake Oscalola, over in New 
Jersey. Id turned over a nice piece of 
money, late in the winter, in a shipping 
deal, and I was full of idle ambition. 
Nothing to do till fall but break all the 
rules for success—sleep late, work little, 
and play a lot. A dozen or more good In- 
dians had summer places near us—people 
with enough time and money and not too 
much sense; and we were all set for a period 
of pleasant frivolity. Then, of course, the 
roof caved in! 
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TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 


“ What do you think?” my wife said to 
me at breakfast, one morning early in June. 
“Louise is coming to spend the summer 
with us.” 

She didn’t really mean to ask me what I 
thought. She knew. And she didn’t ex- 
pect me to tell her what I thought. She 
knew I didn’t dare. I’ve got some relatives 
of my own that are no help when I start 
picking my wife’s people apart. 

“Ts that so?” I said. I didn’t mean any- 
thing by that. I just said it because I had 
to say something, and I couldn’t say any- 
thing that I meant without starting a row. 
“Ts that so? Well, well! When is she 
coming?” 

“She says she’ll reach New York next 
Monday,” my wife told me. “ Isn’t that 
fine?” 

I couldn’t think of anything new to say 
that was safe. My first remark hadn’t got 
me into any trouble, so I tried it again: 


—— 
—tEige jad Xx 


“Ts that so? Well, well!” 

Somehow it didn’t go so good the second 
time. 

“Why do you keep on saying that in 
that tone of voice?” my wife asked me. “I 
suppose you object to my having my own 
sister come to make me a visit. Well! [Ll 
tell you this much—my sister Louise is one 
of the finest, sweetest, dearest—”’ 

She went on to teach me a long, helpful 
lesson about Louise, but she wound up cry- 
ing on my shoulder. She was more wor- 
ried than I was. In addition to being just 
naturally perfect, Louise had never before 
been more than a hop and a half away from 
the parental nest in Fillburg, Iowa. Fill- 
burg is a town where people don’t. 

The missus and I don’t lead such a-hor- 
ribly high life, but it was a cinch that our 
playful ways were going to seem deep and 
dark to Sister Louise. We like to play a 
little small poker once in a while, and we 


“YOU COME CANOEING WITH ME 
SOME AFTERNOON, AND I'LL 
EXPLAIN IT ALL TO you” 


always have something in 
the house for a cold. 

“ We'll have to go easy 
at first, until she gets ac- 
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customed to our ways,” my wife decided. 
“ She simply won’t be able to understand, 
unless we break things to her gradually.” 


Il 


LovulIsE was prettier than I had expected 
her to be. I’ll say that for her, and that’s 
all I will say for her. 

She was a living keep-off-the-grass sign. 
Whatever she said it sounded like “ Don’t.” 
When I lit a cigarette at the dinner-table 
the first night, she sighed and asked me if 
it was a common practise in the East among 
nice people. I pinched it out and, apolo- 
gized, but she begged me to light another. 
Said she didn’t mind, really—not much, 
anyway. She realized that times and cus- 
toms were changing, and that it was up to 
her to endure a great deal. Oh, she was a 
brilliant ray of sunshine! 

The second night we had some of the 
crowd in to meet her. Besides several 
young married couples, we had asked Larry 
Evans and Bud Taylor, two bachelors who 
had a cottage just a little way down the 
shore from us—nice boys, but a little bit 
wild and woolly. Larry was stuck for some 
kind of a formal dinner some place, but he 
promised he’d duck early and get back to 
us before the party was over. 

The party was over before it began. I 
didn’t dare bring out anything to drink. 
We couldn’t play poker. When any one 
started reminiscing about good times we 
had had, there was always something in 
the tale to shock Louise. Jimmy Graham 
asked us if we’d heard the one about the 
little dog and the dude, and then went 
ahead and told it before I could get around 
to step on his foot. It’s a perfectly good 
parlor story, with not enough pink in it to 
hurt anybody. Jimmy told it well, and 
everybody laughed except Louise. She 
looked at her lap and tapped the carpet 
with her foot until we were all laughed out. 
Then she said: 

“ Well!” 

You should hear Louise say “ Well!” 
I’ve heard quarreling truck-drivers swear 
for five minutes and express less denuncia- 
tion than she could squeeze into that one 
word, “ Well!” 

My wife tried to square things. 

“ Oh, Louise has heard that one before,” 
she explained. 

“ Ella! How dare you?” Louise helped 
her along. “I never heard a story like 
that in my life!” 
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Of course that brightened things up a 
lot, and made everybody feel at ease. 

It was too much for Bud Taylor. He 
got up and said he would really have to be 
going. 

“T’ve got a book about the wild flowers 
of New England,” he explained. “I feel 
kind of wild to-night, and I’m going to go 
home and just let myself loose on that book. 
I’m liable to sit up and read the whole darn 
thing. You can’t tell about me when I’m 
in one of these moods.” 

When he shook hands with Louise, he 
said: 

“You know about Santy Claus, don’t 


you?” 

It was too fast for the little girl from 
Fillburg. 

“Santy Claus?” she said. “What do 
you mean?” 


“ There’s no such person,” Bud told her. 
“You come canoeing with me some after- 
noon, and I'll explain it all to you.” 

Louise got it about three minutes after 
Bud had left. 

“Well!” she said. “ Well! I must say!” 

“ Bud’s a great kidder,” my wife told 
her. “It’s just his way. You mustn’t 
mind him.” 

“T think he’s terrible!” Louise said. 
“ He certainly is not a gentleman. I can’t 
imagine how you came to know such a 
person.” 

But you mustn’t think that Louise wasn’t 
jolly and playful in her way. In her way 
she was, but not in anybody else’s way. 

After Bud left and she got her opinion 
of him properly expressed, she brightened 
up and started to be the belle of the ball. 
Had we ever played word games? That’s 
what she wanted to know. She said word 
games were a whole lot of fun and easy 
to learn. 

Jumping off ten-story buildings is easy 
to learn, but why? Anyhow, we let her 
have her way, and she taught us a word 
game. We sat around in a circle and 
thought of something or other—I forget 
what; and then we had to guess, or spell, 
or something. I forget what it was all 
about, except that it had something to do 
with words. It wasn’t anything a guy 
would remember on purpose. 

Louise got all flushed up over it. It act- 
ed on her like a couple of before-the-war 
cocktails. 

“Tsn’t that fun?” she asked us when it 


was over. 
























it was. 


“ Oh, I know a lot of games like that,” 
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Some of us lied like gentlemen and said primed for an original entrance, and he 


made one. 
He ran around to the side of the cottage 


she said, and everybody said it was getting and jumped in through the mosquito-bar 


late and they had 
to go. 


Ill 


Just then we 
heard a car out- 
side and a wild 
whoop. It was 
Larry Evans back 
from the dinner 
he’d had to attend. 

I no sooner 
heard him yell 
than I was sorry I 
hadn’t had to at- 
tend it with him. 
You could tell from 
the sound of his 
voice that it had 
been one of those 
dinners you're 
sorry you missed. 

He came up 
the path yip- 
ping and yoo- 
hooing like a 
ten-year-old 


kid on his way to the old swimming-hole 
on a summer morning. He was in no con- 
dition to come through the front door.<No! 
He knew he could come through the front 
door any time. This night he was all 
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“'M A WHALE!” LARRY 
-— CALLED OUT 


- 


covering one of the open windows. He had 
his dinner-coat on wrong side out, and 
wore a girl’s large flower hat jammed down 
over his ears. 

“ Clutter around me, boys and girls!” 
he chirped. “I’m the May queen, and 
this is spring. Coo-coo! That’s the green 
grass growing. Coo-coo! That’s a li'l’ 
violet opening its blue eye. Coo-coo! 
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That’s me! I’m queen of the May! Clut- 
ter around me, boys and girls!” 

He stopped for breath, and there was a 
silence, as the saying is. Larry looked 
around inquiringly. 

“ *Scuse me,” he said. “I didn’t know 
the funeral was to-day, or I’d come sooner. 
Was the deceased an upright citizen, or did 
he spen’ his substance in riotous. livin’? 
’At’s the question. Who’s dead? An’ why 
did he die? An’ where is he now? An’ 
who cares? Answer me that!” 

“ Larry’s such a cut-up,” my wife said, 
trying to alibi him with Louise. “ He’s al- 
ways acting crazy that way. Larry, do try 
to be sensible for a minute! This is my 
sister, Miss Osborne. This is Larry Evans, 
Louise.” 

Larry bowed soberly enough and shook 
hands with her. For a minute I thought 
he was going to straighten up and get away 
with it; but it was no go. 

“T’m not queen of the May,” he said 
sadly, shaking his head. “ I thought I was, 
but I’m not. Miss Osborne is queen of the 
May.” He took the flower hat off his head 
and handed it to her. “The queen’s 
crown,” he said. “ Wear it an’ be happy. 
You're queen of the whole twelve months. 
Don’t it feel fine to be a queen? Le’s 
dance!” 

“ Oh, how terrible!”’ Louise said, shoving 
him away. “The poor man! He’s been 
drinking! I can smell it!” 

Larry looked at me and wagged his 
head. 

“She’s right,” he said gravely. “I’m 
poor man, an’ I been drinkin’. I guess 
that’s goin’ some. *Tisn’t every poor man 
that can ha’ been drinkin’ these days!” 

Then he started to talk to himself. 

“You been drinkin’, Larry,” he said. 
“ Miss Osborne can smell it. Don’t lie to 
yourself, now! I can smell it, too. You 
been drinkin’ with naughty boys, an’ you 
got your face an’ hands all dirty. Y’ain’t 
fit to play with nice lil’ girls. All right, 
I'll be good boy. I'll go wash face an’ 
hands, an’ get ’em all clean an’ pretty. 
Come on, everybody! Watch me go wash 
face an’ hands!” 

Our cottage was right on the lake front, 
and the porch was really a dock built out 
over the water. Larry walked out and 
dived into the lake. 

“T’m a whale!” he called out, as he came 
to the surface. “I thought I was queen of 
the May, but queens of the May don’t 
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drink, an’ I do. Now I’m a whale. I’m 
goin’ to swim about an’ find me a mermaid 
an’ settle down!” 

Louise was screaming that he would 
drown, and begging some one to do some- 
thing. I pushed off in a rowboat and 
hauled him in. When we got back to the 
porch, Louise had hysterics and rushed off 
to her room. 

Larry was pretty well cooled off by his 
bath, and realized that all was not as it 
should be. 

“I guess I drank my coffee out of a sau- 
cer, didn’t I?” he asked me. 

“Your act didn’t go so good,” I told 
him; “ but you were playing to a tough 
audience. Go on home and forget it. Come 
over to-morrow, and we’ll all be little pals 
again.” 

You never can tell about women—that 
is, you never can tell about ’em until after- 
ward. I suppose, of course, that Louise 
would be utterly disgusted with Larry 
Evans after the spectacle he’d made of 
himself; but no! She didn’t blame him; 
she pitied him. Said it was a shame such 
a nice boy should degrade himself. 

“TI think it must be his association with 
that horrible Mr. Taylor,” she told us at 
breakfast the next morning. “I’m sure 
that if Mr. Evans was out from under Mr. 
Taylor’s influence he’d be perfectly all 
right.” 

That was a line of reasoning! Like be- 
lieving that a full-grown bulldog would 
turn into a Pomeranian pup if you put a 
different collar on him! 

Nobody ever had to crank Larry Evans. 
He was his own self-starter. Not even Bud 
Taylor could boast that he’d ever said 
“Come on!” or “Let’s go!” to Larry 
Evans. Bud never took Larry any place. 
He went along with him—or perhaps he 
went after him. Believe me, Larry Evans 
was no tail-light. Nobody ever had to look 
back to see where he was on any kind of a 
trip. 

But that’s the way with some women. 
They look at a mad lion and say, “ Oh, 
isn’t he cute?” Then they see a poor, 
scared little mouse the size of your thumb, 
anc yell for help. 

“ T’m afraid I was a good deal of a mess 
last night,” Larry apologized, when he came 
over. 

“Of course, you weren’t yourself,” 
Louise admitted; “ but you weren’t a bit 
rude to me. I’m sure you wouldn’t have 



































been so silly if the others hadn’t encouraged 
ou.” 

“ I don’t recall any roars of applause,” 

Larry said ruefully. 

“T do hope you won’t be influenced to 

do such a thing again,” _ 
Louise said. “ It’s ter- SS 
rible to me to see any 
one I like in that shock- 
ing condition.” 

Any one I like! 
Wow! Pretty fast work 
for the little girl from 
Fillburg, I'll say! She 
wasn’t a 1921 model, 
but she sure could get 
over the roads! By din- 
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table, but we didn’t. She had a way of 
saying, “‘ Don’t mind me,” that would make 
a hungry tiger slink off by himself and die 
of starvation rather than swallow his meat 
in her presence, if the sight of his eating 
offended her. It prob- 
ably would. Nearly 
everything did. 

“ A wonderful girl!” 
Larry raved on. “ Don’t 
you think it’s refresh- 
ing to meet some one 
™ with untarnished 

ideals?” 

» “She don’t act like a 
tonic on me,” I told 

=~ him. 





4 > 





“ tT’s TERRIBLE TO SEE ANY ONE I LIKE IN THAT SHOCKING CONDITION” 


ner-time she’d covered more distance in the 
general direction of the altar than I’d ever 
seen any one else make in one afternoon; 
and towing Larry, at that! 


IV 


“Your sister-in-law’s a wonderful girl,” 
Larry told me that night. 

We were having our coffee and cigarettes 
alone on the porch after dinner. Louise 
had given us permission to smoke at the 





“Well, of course, she’s your sister-in- 
law,” Larry said, as if that explained why 
I didn’t fizz with enthusiasm when he men- 
tioned her name. 

“I know she is,” I told him; “ but then 
everybody has his troubles. Into each life 
some rain must fall.” 

“T like her,” Larry said. 
lot!” 

“You must like her a lot to like her at 
all,” I told him. 


“T like her a 
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“ You don’t appreciate her,” he said. 
“T do not,” I answered him firmly. “ No 

doubt there are many people I would ap- 

preciate still less, but I haven’t met any of 

‘em to date, and if my luck holds I never 

shall!” 

Speaking of luck, poor Larry was out of 
it. He was in love with Louise. He 
couldn’t be happy without her, and in order 
to get her he had to be unhappy. She saw 
to that. She was bad enough about being 
good herself, but when she started to take 
poor Larry apart and put him together 
again she was awful. ; 

Her ideas about what a man ought to be! 
She got him to quit smoking, and then 
scolded him because he was nervous. He 
quit drinking for her sake, and then got 
lectured because he wasn’t gay and bright 
in company, like the rest of the boys after 
they’d had one or two. 

She had stern ideas about the proprie- 
ties; wouldn’t let him even hold her hand 
on a moonlight night. Then she com- 
plained because he was so matter-of-fact 
in his wooing, and told him he lacked the 
spark of romance. 

Her idea was for him to be a mountain 
eagle and a barnyard rooster at one and 
the same time. When he tried to fly like 
an eagle, she was all upset because a barn- 
yard rooster wouldn’t do that. When he 
tried to be tame and stupid like a barn- 
yard rooster, she pined because he didn’t 
fly like an eagle. 

Finally she decided that she’d found out 
the trouble. It was Bud Taylor! 

Bud was living a free and frivolous life. 
His example made Larry long for flight and 
freedom. She reasoned it out that that 
was the real cause of all the trouble she 
was having in attempting to rebuild Larry 
on “one-hoss shay” lines and still keep 
him looking and acting like the latest thing 
in twelve-cylinder racy sport models. 

She went to Bud about it. Bud came 
to me. 

“ That sister-in-law of yours gave me an 
awful bawling out to-day,” he told me. “I 
took all she said, added a little to it, and 
handed it back to her hard. I guess she’s 
pretty much offended.” 

““ She usually is,” I told him. 

“TI hope you won’t think I went too 
strong,” he said. 

“T’d hate to stand by and see a big, 
husky man like you go after her with a 
buggy whip,” I told him. “ My wife would 
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probably scold me for not interfering; for 
I certainly should not interfere.” 

Bud grinned. 

“T didn’t know just how you stood in 
the matter,” he said. 

“T’ve stood a lot,” I told him. “I’m 
one of the family, and I have to.” 

“She wanted me to quit acting natural 
so poor Larry wouldn’t envy me,” he ex- 
plained. “ Of course I gave her a piece of 
my mind.” 

“‘ She won’t be able to use it,” I warned 
him. “She hasn’t anything of a like na- 
ture to add it to.” 

“It’s a shame!” Bud said. “ Larry’s a 
peach of a fellow, but she’s just ruined him. 
What he needs is a lively, regular girl who’ll 
play with him and keep the pace. As he 
is now he’s no good to himself, to her, or 
to any one else.” 

“ He’s a total loss,” I agreed. 

“ Louise is a nice girl, too,” Bud went 
on. “She would be anyhow, if some one 
would jolt her loose from her tight ideas. 
Larry’s just as much ruin to her as she is 
to him. What she needs is a real hard- 
boiled fellow who'll treat her rough and 
wake her up.” 

“It’s a shame,” I agreed; “ but I guess 
there’s no way of stopping it. They’re 
bound to get married and be mutually mis- 
erable for the rest of their lives.” 

“She won’t get me to help her make a 

little pink saint of my pal,” Bud said. “ I'll 
tell the world that! I’m dead ag’in’ that 
idea.” 
Louise kept after Bud like a mosquito 
after a bald head. She was bound to have 
him mend his ways, in order to make the 
path of righteousness easier for Larry. Bud 
was determined to live his own life in his 
own way. They sat up nights together to 
fight about it. 

Then, one morning in August, Louise 
didn’t show up for breakfast. My wife 
went to her room, and found a letter on 
her pillow addressed to Larry. We called 
him over, and he read it aloud to us. 


“Dear Larry: 

“T hope you'll forgive me. You have such a 
strong, fine character that you're sufficient to 
yourself. Poor Bud is different. He needs me. 
By the time you get this Bud and I will be 
married. 

“ Loulse.” 


“Oh, Larry!” my wife cried. “I’m so 
sorry!” 
“ For who?” Larry asked, grinning wide 




























and natural for the first time in months. 
“ This is no news to me. I got a note from 
Bud last night before I went to bed. Had 
the first good sleep for a long while after 
I read it. Listen to it!” 

He took it from his pocket and read: 


“ Dear LARRY: 

“T’m pinch-hitting for you. You're a bush- 
leaguer against Louise’s pitching. You've been 
striking out all summer. I’m going to go up to 
the matrimonial plate and knock that reform ball 
of hers for a whole row of home runs. She don’t 
know it, but I’m going to make a regular girl 
of her. I’m sorry to double-cross you, Larry, 
but she needs me. “ Bup.” 


TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 
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Larry sat down and laughed himself into 
hysterics. 

“She needs him and he needs her,” he 
said. “ At least, that’s what they think, 
and of course they ought to know; but if 
you ask me, what they both need is an 
awful lot of luck!” 

“ Well,” my wife said, “I certainly am 
surprised at Louise—leading you on the 
way she did, and then running off with Bud 
Taylor!” 

“ She’s too good to be true,” Larry said. 
“ What ’ll help a cold? Have you got any 
in the house?” 





A MORNING SONG 


I covutp not sleep for aching of my heart, 
That all night long was calling on its dear; 
So, with the peep of day, did I up-start 

From my sad couch, and in the morning clear 
Sought on the hills my fortresses of peace— 
A place of Delphic rock and wise old trees; 
And there, in that still hour, 

I watched the dawn-rose flower. 

But all in vain its lovely face was fair, 

And strong in vain the rock, and wise in vain 


The ancient trees. 


And yet aforetime these 

Did in dire stress and anguish deep sustain; 
But lo, this morn, beloved, no help was there. 
Yet in good sooth my heart was well aware 
That all the virtue of these things had fied, 
Concentered all in thee; : 

That all my old divinities were dead, 

And in the world was now no help for me, 
Saving thy hallowed, hidden face to see. 


Consider, then, how piteous my case, 

If thou withdrawest thy face! 

Then am I twice bereft, 

Nor moon, nor stars, nor any flower is left, 
And but the salt and sorrow of the sea. 
The world hath now no honey for the bee, 
Save on thy lips, whereat the songless birds, 
As I, wait for the mercy of thy words; 

An if thou wilt, an if thou wilt not, flowers 


Flame up or fade, 


Beloved regent of the heavenly powers! 


Alas, thy lovely face once to have seen, 

*Tis as with some poor fool that loves a queen; 
All other fairness, in the thought of her, 

Is no more fair. 





Richard Leigh 
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FEW minutes after Katerin and her 

A father left Peter’s rooms, there was 

a sound of knocking at a door which 

led from the hall into Michael’s room. 

Then Peter heard Kirsakoff give a dis- 

mayed cry, and at once the old man came 
running back to Peter in wild alarm. 

“The Cossacks have come!” Michael 
shouted. “ My daughter has gone to Slip- 
itsky—and the Cossacks have come!” 

Peter sprang to the open door behind 
Michael, and saw a Cossack officer coming 
through Michael’s room. The old man had 
opened the door in response to the knock- 
ing; the visitor had entered, and was fol- 
lowing Michael. 

The Cossack came on, not in the least 
deterred from whatever his purpose might 
be by the sight of the American officer. He 
confronted Peter in the doorway. 

“What do you want?” asked Peter, tak- 
ing in the gray sheepskin coat and the high 
white cap of woolly hair. 

“ T am Captain Shimilin, of the ataman’s 
staff,” said the Cossack, clicking his heels, 
his hand on the hilt of his saber. “ I have 
come to arrest this man.” 

“T am Lieutenant Gordon of the Ameri- 
can army, and this is my room,” said Peter. 
“Come in!” 

Shimilin moved into the room, and 
looked at Michael, who leaned against the 
writing-table behind Peter, his hands 
clutching the blanket about him, his body 
trembling, his head shaking violently with 
the palsy. 

“So you are an American officer!” said 
Shimilin. ‘“ You speak Russian well for an 
American.” 


“T find it convenient,” said Peter. “ In 
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regard to this gentleman here—I wish to 
have a talk with him, and I would appre- 
ciate it if you would defer action in the 
case till I have finished with him.” 

“You have talked with him before,” said 
Shimilin. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Of course the ataman cannot have any 
interference with his affairs, even by an 
American officer.” 

“ Neither do I intend to have the ata- 
man interfere with my carrying out my 
orders in this city,” said Peter curtly. 
“This man is under my protection while 
he is in my room.” 

“You mean that you take upon yourself 
to defy an officer of the ataman? That a 
Russian subject cannot be arrested here?” 
demanded Shimilin. 

“No, I do not defy the ataman; but I 
expect courtesy from him. If this man is 
taken while he is in my room, I shall ex- 
pect the ataman to make known to me the 
charges, and I must know the result of the 
trial. In other words, I must take official 
cognizance of the affair, and make a com- 
plete report on the case, if this man is taken 
from my room. He has appealed to me, as 
an American officer, against arrest by the 
ataman, and I cannot be put in the position 
of betraying to the ataman a Russian and 
his daughter. I cannot control your ac- 
tions, of course, but in this case I suggest 
delay.” 

Shimilin smiled, and bowed. 

“TI will submit your proposal to the ata- 
man,” he said. “I am willing to grant you 
that much delay;” and he walked across 
the room to the door leading into the hall. 

“Thank you,” said Peter. “ You are 
very kind.” 

“ But,” said Shimilin, turning to close 
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the door behind him, “I will hold you re- 
sponsible for retaining Michael Alexandro- 
vitch Kirsakoff here until I return with the 
ataman’s answer.” 

He shut the door. 

Peter heard Michael give a startled 
“ A-ah!” He turned swiftly upon the old 
man, hand on pistol-butt. Leaping at 
Michael, he seized his arms with both of 
his own hands, for Kirsakoff had thrown off 
the blanket, and had lifted a small der- 
ringer and aimed it at the American, or 
was in the act of aiming it, when Peter 
seized him. 

Peter bore him back against the table, 
and wrested the littke weapon from his 
hand. The old man did not struggle, but 
relaxed in Peter’s grasp, and sank to his 
knees, trembling and uttering incoherent 
and subdued cries. 

Peter thrust Michael’s shoulders back, 
but held him firmly, and, bending down, 
thrust his face close to Michael and looked 
into his eyes. 

“So you would still kill, Michael Alex- 
androvitch? As you took the life of my 
father, so you would take mine? The old 
wolf still has a snap left, eh?” 

“‘ Mercy for my daughter’s sake!” gasped 
Michael. 

“Who called for mercy for the sake of 
Peter Petrovitch, the boy? Did I not see 
my father’s blood stain the snow at your 
feet? You have learned now what mercy 
is, eh?” 

“T am lost!” cried Michael. “I am re- 
vealed to you! If my daughter were safe 
from the ataman, you could take your ven- 
geance, for I have lived beyond—” 

Peter slipped his fingers beneath the 
folds of the bandage wrapped about Mi- 
chael’s face, and pulled it off to cast it 
upon the floor. 

“Let me see your face!” he. snapped. 
“ Let me look upon the bold and brave gov- 
ernor who found life so cheap when he was 
in power, and life was strong within him!” 

“T have lived beyond my time, and I 
have no fear of death,” said Michael. 
“ But my daughter—” 

“ But my father!” cried Peter. “It is 
he I think of now—my father! I cannot 
even find where his bones lie upon the hill- 
side near the prison!” 

He still held Michael’s shoulder with one 
hand. He bent down once more, bending 
~ old general backward, to look into his 
ace. 
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“ You look like yourself, Michael Kirsa- — 
koff! I would have known you but for the 
rags! So you thought you would fool me, 
and use me for your own protection! I, 
Peter Petrovitch, was to save your life—I 
who have come half round the world and 
waited twenty years to take the breath 
from your body! You come running to 
the American when your own skin is threat- 
ened by the very Cossacks who, at your 
word, could cut down a helpless old man 
and throw a poor boy into prison! Ah, 
my father had but his own hand to fight 
you and your Cossacks! And you have 
learned something about Cossacks since I 
was last in Chita—learned so much about 
them that you run squealing to an Ameri- 
can to save you—to Peter Petrovitch, the 
Russian!” 

““T would save my daughter from a Mon- 
gol, who—” 

Peter was fairly shaking with rage now. 
All the hatred of twenty years, all the con- 
centrated venom his soul had engendered 
against Kirsakoff, was diffused through his 
body and poisoning his brain. Before 
Michael could finish, he stooped down with 
a cry of fury, enveloped the old body be- 
fore him with his arms, and swung it up- 
ward, as a child might be lifted in the arms 
of its father. 

“ Come!” -he commanded, looking down 
into the white face of Michael. “I will 
show you your Valley of Despair! I will 
show you the spot before the old post-house 
where I saw my father gasp out his life in 
the snow! I will show you where Peter 
Petrovitch, who now holds you in the cra- 
dle of his arms, could only scream in terror 
against you and your Cossacks!” 

He thrust Michael against the window 
and turned him so that he could Jook out, 
holding him high enough to see over the 
curtain of frost on the lower part of the 
pane. 

“Look, Michael Alexandrovitch! Up 
the Sofistkaya! The post-house, where the 
sledges stopped as they came in from Ir- 
kutsk! And the little hut where Gorekin, 
the bootmaker, lived! See it—the chimney 
and a part of the old roof! It has taken 





twenty years for God to put you into my 
hands. He has let you, a leaf ready to fall, 
live, that I might show you where you 
stood one cold morning, master of the Val- 
ley of Despair, with lives held at the snap 
of your finger. 
Michael! 


Times have changed, 
The light has come to Russia— 
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a new day, and for such as you, who gave 
us black despair, a black night! By the 
God of mercy, to whom you cry now, where 
was that God then, Michael? He is the 
God of justice, Michael—justice without 


”? 


mercy! 
And Peter swung round from the win- 


dow, to set Michael upon his feet with a 
twisting motion, as he cast him away. 
Michael. staggered back heavily against 
the table. 

Peter stood glowering at the old man, his 
arms hanging out from his sides, his fingers 
wide-spread, as if he were once more about 
to seize his victim. His face was distorted 
into a mask of hate, with a crooked smile 
curling at the side of his mouth and show- 
ing his teeth bared in a snarl of triumph. 

“ True,” said Michael chokingly, clutch- 
ing at his thin, stringy neck. “ True, I have 
come into your hands. And you shall have 
your vengeance.” 

Peter laughed at him. 

“Indeed! Shall 1? Perhaps you cov- 
ered your face that I might have my ven- 
geance? Was it that you planned to take 
me to Harbin to find Michael Kirsakoff, so 
that I might have my vengeance? And 
put Wassili behind my chair while I told 
you why I sought the governor? Those 
things were all arranged that I might have 
your life, I suppose?” 

“Give heed to my words,” pleaded 
Michael, holding out his hand. “ Unless 
you strike quickly the ataman will defeat 
your purpose, and I shall die by his rifles 
or my own hand. I have a bargain to 
propose.” 

“ The old wolf has not lost his craft,” 


sneered Peter. 

“Look!” commanded Michael. “I 
could still defeat you, Gorekin! I hold be- 
tween my fingers a poison tablet.” He ex- 
posed between his thumb and finger a tiny 
white oval. “ It is as quick as a bullet or a 
blade.” : 

“ Yes,” said Peter, folding his arms. “I 
like to hear your voice, Michael Kirsakoff 
—speaking of death. Have your say out, 
if you wish.” 

“ I would bargain with you, Peter Petro- 
vitch. You are a Russian, and you must 
have your blood amend. You shal! have 
it, if you will save my daughter from the 
ataman.” 

“ Ah!” said Peter. “ You bargain! But 
my father and I could not bargain out on 
the Sofistkaya twenty years ago!” 
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“ True, I bargain,” went on the old man. 
“T would buy the safety of my daughter.” 

“ And how?” 

“ A life for a life—and clean the slate 
between the two of us. My blood for your 
father’s blood, and go your way in peace. 
You would not have my daughter suffer for 
my sins?” 

“What were the sins of my father, 
Michael Kirsakoff, that I should see him 
die, and be bereft of the one being whom 
I loved?” 

“ Done is done,” said Michael. “ The 
lion returns to the lair where he was 
whelped, and the wheel turns. What I 
was, I was; and what I offer is nothing, 
but I do not ask you to cast aside your 
vengeance. Rather, I would make it swift 
and sure—and go to meet the dead owing 
no debt to you. Here—take this, Peter 
Petrovitch!” 

The old man held forth to Peter a small, 
slender object a red leather case, sur- 
mounted by a shaft of yellowed ivory with 
a steel hand-guard athwart the base. Peter 
knew it for a cased dagger. Michael drew 
out a polished blade, white and glittering 
and of exquisite daintiness, like the dainti- 
ness of a beautiful surgical instrument. 

“ Take it!” commanded “Michael. 

“ And what should I do with it?” 

“ Thrust it into my heart, and take my 
daughter away from the city.” 

“ You know well that I could not escape, 
leaving a dead man in my room,” said 
Peter jeeringly. “If I strike now, my ven- 
geance would be of short joy.” 

“ But take the blade and look at it,” 
urged Michael. “ It is cupped at the hilt, 
and if you do not draw it out it will let 
away no blood.” 

Peter regarded Kirsakoff with thoughtful 
eyes, wondering if the old man was laying 
some trap for him. 

Michael with one hand pulled open his 
shirt below the neck. 

“Strike quickly, while I pray,” he 
begged, holding forth the blade and throw- 
ing aside the leathern case. “See! It is 
a gentle weapon—so sharp and smooth that- 
it will cause me little pain. And you may 


say that I did it myself, so that you will be 
without blame.” 

For an instant it crossed Peter’s mind 
that Michael was mad. But Peter studied 
him, and saw that the simplicity of the old 
man in his appeal for death was his sur- 
render to the inevitable. 
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Peter himself knew the lucidity which 
comes with agony of spirit. He knew how 
Michael’s mind was working and under- 
standing the imminence of death with 
clarity. It was the keen vision of things 
which comes to the drowning man, to the 
man who walks to execution. Peter had 
experienced it himself at the moment of 
his father’s murder. The trivial things of 
every day, things never noticed before, had 
stood out with amazing distinctness, and 
had registered in his brain a picture which 
had never vanished. 

He remembered seeing a tiny stone in 
the snow near his dying father, and he had 
wondered at its polished surface. The boot 
of a Cossack had been deeply scratched, 
and Peter, though his father was dying, 
had wondered what had gashed the leather. 
He had caught the odor of raw fur from 
the sledges, and even now the pungent smell 
was in his nostrils. Thus nature eases the 
shock of sudden disaster from the brain. 
The man going to the firing-squad thinks 
of everything but the death so close at 
hand. 

Michael began to whisper a prayer. 
Peter stepped toward him and plucked the 
dagger from the bony fingers. Michael 
stretched out his arms, like a great bat 
preparing for flight, and his lips moved 
rapidly. 

Peter examined the knife leisurely. 

“T pay the debt!” whispered Michael. 
“ Strike!” 

But Peter did not move, apparently be- 
ing intent upon examining the point of the 
blade. 

A wild scream, not loudly shrill, but full- 
throated with the agony of sudden and 
complete horror, broke upon Peter and 
Michael; and the American officer turned 
to see Katerin in the door, transfixed into 
rigidity by a chilling terror, her eyes upon 
the knife in Peter’s hand. 
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Peter stood for an instant staring at 
Katerin. There was a puzzled look in his 
face, as if he could not understand why she 
should scream. Then, still holding the tiny 
dagger in his hand, he lifted the other and 
drew the fingers across his brow and eyes, 
with a motion that suggested brushing 
something away which interfered with his 
vision. 

He threw back his head and shook it 
slightly, as if to clear his brain of some- 
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thing which befogged it. He seemed to be 
in a stupor, or held by an infinite bodily 
weariness. 

The first to move was Michael. He sank 
into a chair and, lifting a warning hand to 
Katerin, cried sharply to her: 

“ He knows!” 

Katerin stepped forward slowly, her eyes 
fastened upon the knife which Peter held. 
Then, without warning, she leaped forward 
and seized his wrist. 

“Oh! Not you!” she moaned. 
you whom I have trusted!” 

She drew the dagger out of his hand, not 
suddenly nor violently, but as a mother 


would take a dangerous toy from the hand 
of a child. And Peter relinquished it, not 


* Not 


in surrender, but as if too much startled ~ 


by her words and action to protest. 

She stood looking into his eyes, still in 
the grip of terror, not sure what she might 
expect him to do, her mouth half open, her 
breath coming gustily, like the breathing of 

a runner who is utterly spent at the end of 
a race. 

Peter’s lids flickered, but he held her 
gaze with his eyes. Half-closed they were, 
and still shot with red in the tiny engorged 
veins at the sides—eyes that regarded her 
dreamily, questioningly, defiantly. 

She still held his extended hand, the one 
which had held the blade. 

“Peter Petrovitch—I love my father— 
as you loved yours!” 

Her voice was low, entreating, and ex- 
pressive of the anguish in her heart. 

Peter moved his head so that his eyes 
left hers, and looked at Michael. 

“Take the poison—take it!” cried Mi- 
chael. “ This is the end for us—and it 
does not matter how death has come to the 
dead!” 

The old man lifted his hand, in which 
he still held the tiny white pellet; but Ka- 
terin stepped to him, and took the poison 
from between his fingers. 

“Not by your own hand,” she said 
gently. 

Putting her arm about her father’s neck, 
she bent and kissed his lips. She turned 
to Peter once more, her courage stronger, 
a vague hope growing in her; but her eyes 
were filled with tears. 

“Would you do the Mongol’s work? 
Would you kill my father, and see me sur- 
rendered to the half-blood ataman? You, 
a Russian from America?” 

“ Katerin Stephanovna!” murmured Pe- 
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ter, gazing at her with something of awe 
in his voice and eyes. “ Katerin Stephan- 
ovna!” he repeated. 

“ Yes,” she replied. 
chin lifted proudly. 
American?” 

“ The little girl—in the sledge — that 
morning of the almanacs—” 

“Do you love Russia?” she demanded 
with sudden passion. ‘“ Have you come to 
help—or to destroy, American?” 

He seemed startled at this, and once 
more his hand brushed his brow. 

“T am a Russian,” he said simply, al- 
most helplessly, as if there were something 
about his being a Russian which he could 
not comprehend. He looked down at his 
uniform, and then lifted a khaki sleeve and 
studied the brown band of an officer at the 
cuff. “I am Peter Petrovitch.” 

He stepped to the window and looked 
out upon the Sofistkaya, and at the flat- 
tened gable-end of the hut which had been 
his father’s. 

Katerin went to him, and, putting her 
hand on his arm, looked into his face. Her 
own was drawn with suffering and glisten- 
ing with fresh tears. 

“ Peter Petrovitch,” she whispered, “‘ you 
look upon a new Russia. The old Russia 
has gone. By the huts, the great buildings, 
and on the hill the old prison — empty. 
Thank God—empty! I am sorry for you, 
Peter Petrovitch.” 

He studied her face for a minute. 

“You deceived me,” he said, himself 
again, as if he had thrown off the trance 
of hatred and passion which had held him. 

“ Yes—to save my father. To save him 
I would give my life, but I can save neither 
him nor myself now. We live only as long 
as Zorogoff delays.” 

“You speak to thwart me from my 
purpose.” 

“T speak to save your soul. What does 
it matter whether you kill my father now, 
or Zorogoff kills him in the morning? 
Nothing—but I would save you from blood 
upon your hands.” 

“And you both die?” he asked. “ You 
mean that Zorogoff will kill you, too?” 

She lifted her shoulders with an indiffer- 
ent shrug. 

“ He need not kill me, he need not take 
me to his palace. I have death ready at 


“T am she!” Her 
“Do you know me, 


my bidding to defeat the Mongol dog. If 
you wish your vengeance on my father, 
A few hours of his 


what do you gain? 
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life! Is that the measure of the value of 
your vengeance?” 

“You think I am too late to exact my 
vengeance?” 

“Yes. Time has defeated you. After 
twenty years you come back—to what? 
You find Michael Kirsakoff and his daugh- 
ter hiding from his Cossacks, worse than - 
peasants, with death lurking outside their 
door. You find the Kirsakoff you would 
kill, hoping that you will save him. You 
find the governor, the general in the Czar’s 
army, fleeing and hiding like one of his 
own prisoners! What sweeter vengeance 
would you wish, Peter Petrovitch?” 

“ Aye, the wheel has turned,” cried 
Michael, “ and the water has returned to 
the sea! My sins are my own, and judg- 
ment confronts me; but I have offered my 
life to you, Peter Gorekin, for—” 

“Do not heed him,” said Katerin to 
Peter hastily. 

“That is because you wish me to give 
up my vengeance,” he said, with a quiz- 
zical smile, as if he suspected that she was 
playing upon his sympathies merely to gain 
time and soften his anger. “I, who have 
come all the way from America to—” 

“ America!” she said with fervor. “ You 
a Russian! Did America give you noth- 
ing? Did it take nothing from you?” 

“What should it take from me?” 

“The love for vengeance. I have heard 
much of America; and see what it has done 
for you, the poor son of an exile—now, by 
the coat you wear, an officer and a gentle- 
man. America has given you its trust, and 
that was why I trusted you—because I ex- 
pected that one of my own blood would 
have some of that spirit which is America. 
Ah, Peter Petrovitch, I hoped that America 
had changed your heart as well as your 
coat!” 

He scanned her face, a mocking smile on 
his own, as if he knew there was something 
deeper in her purpose than merely turning 
him from taking the life of her father. 

“I know Shimilin has been here,” she 
went on. “ We have come to the end, and 
I cannot ask you now to save us, if you 
could or would. That hope is ended.” 

“You have done with deception?” he 
asked. His manner was easier, and he 
seemed to be toying with the situation and 
testing her bravery. 

“It was a smile for my shield—which is 
all a woman has against a man. And 
though you had told Rimsky you sought 











my father, you would not tell Vashka, the 
samovar girl.” 

“Vashka, the samovar girl!” he said 
bitterly. “ Vashka, telling me of Kirsa- 
koff—a tall man in uniform, with black 
mustache, a man in his full strength—the 
cruel governor who was behind the govern- 
ment of Zorogoff!” 

“ Yes, because you were secretly seeking 
my father! You asked Rimsky, but you 
would not ask a samovar girl for him. It 
was my duty to learn—” 

“ Rimsky!” Peter was puzzled. “I 
did not ask him for Kirsakoff—except to 
speak of him. So that was how you came 
to find me! And how well you fooled me!” 

“Yes, I learned your secret before you 
learned ours. It was fair game. But I 
would save you now from the ataman.” 

He laughed scornfully. 

“‘ Save me?” 

“Yes. If Zorogoff knows that you had 
our story, when we are dead, he will fear 
your knowledge of what he has done, and 
destroy you.” 

“ Why should you think of my safety?” 

She grasped his arms and held him while 
she looked frankly into his eyes. 

“Though there is the blood of your 
father and your desire for revenge between 
us, Peter Petrovitch, I loved you. I can 
tell you now because of the barrier between 
us, and the end—” 

She swung away from him, in tears, but 
he drew her swiftly to him and took her in 
his arms with crushing ferocity. 

“ Katerin! Katerin!” he cried, and then 
released her as suddenly as he had swept 
her to him. “Oh, God!” he complained 
bitterly, throwing up his clenched fists. 
“Why have I been brought to my enemy, 
only to be tormented?” 

Michael, in sudden consternation, his 
mouth wide open as he surveyed Peter, 
struggled to his feet from the chair. 

“There is love between you two!” said 
the old man; and under the stress of his 
excitement at the discovery, his weak voice 
wavered and almost lost itself in his throat. 

Peter, his face drawn in bitterness, 
watched Michael silently. Katerin flung 
herself down in a chair, and dropped her 
face into her outstretched arms across the 
cloth, crying quietly. 

Michael’s unsteady legs moved across 
the room toward Peter. The oid general’s 
eyes were staring wildly, but they were 
bright with a light of new hope. He sank 
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to his knees before Peter, held up his arms 
imploringly, and began to speak beseech- 
ingly, the words flowing from his agitated 
lips in a torrent. 3 

“ Give heed, you who too are Russian, ~ 
to my words!” he pleaded. “ Look upon 
me, who was Michael Alexandrovitch, gen- 
eral and governor of the Czar! Have com- 


passion upon me, who am now but a bit of ~~ 


dried old mud cast upon the road by the © 
wheel of time!” ; 

“ Ah, you have learned what it is to ask 
mercy, Michael Kirsakoff! You have yet 
to learn what it means to have it denied,” 
said Peter. 

“TI do not ask mercy for myself, Gore- 
kin—I who am of the wreckage that was 
holy Russia. But you love my daughter, 
Peter Petrovitch—you love her, and I stand 
between you. Save her! Save her from 
the Mongol—or from death by her own 


hand! And leave me to suffer the wrath of 
Zorogoff!” 
“No, no! I shall not leave you, my 


father!” cried Katerin, lifting her head to 
look at them both. 

“You knew me in the old days, Peter 
Petrovitch,” went on Michael. ‘“ Were 
those days worse than these? I obeyed 
my orders, and held my power by the sword 
and the word of my Czar; but I have lived 
beyond my time. My day is done, and I 
am not of these days. What does it mat- 
ter how I end? I shall be with your father 
—I, Kirsakoff, the governor, with Gorekin, 
the bootmaker, in the grave. Then let God 
judge my sins, as yours will be judged! 
Take my daughter—she is all I have to give 
for the debt that is overdue. I am old, but 
I still see, and you two love! Take my 
Katerin Stephanovna to America, Peter 
Petrovitch! Flee, both of you—” 

Katerin gave a warning cry and sprang 
up in alarm at the sound of running feet 
from their rooms. 

“Some one is coming!” she whispered. 

Slipitsky, his little black cap gone from 
the top of his head and his eyes telling of 
fear, burst into the room. He clapped his 
hands to his head in frantic despair, pant- 
ing for breath. 

“The ataman is coming!” he wailed, 
beating his head with his hands. “ The © 
ataman! God’s doom is upon us!” 


XXV 


Tue door leading to the hall was flung 
open. Shimilin, the Cossack captain, stood 
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on the threshold, and behind him was a 
group of his wild-looking soldiers, their 
heads hooded with wrappings of furs, the 
points of their shining bayonets bristling 
about their shoulders. 

Shimilin did not advance, but remained 
in the doorway, coldly surveying those in- 
side the room. He gave each of them a 
casual glance — Michael, Katerin, Peter, 
and even the shivering Slipitsky, who stood 
cowering against the wall, whispering to 
himself through trembling lips, and finger- 
ing his beard in nervous terror. 

“The Ataman Zorogoff!” announced 
Shimilin, and the soldiers behind him 
opened a narrow lane as Shimilin stepped 
aside and into the room. 

The ataman pushed through the guards 
and strode into the room, looking straight 
at Peter, stern and challenging. The Mon- 
gol chieftain’s greatcoat was off, and his 
somewhat fantastic costume betrayed his 
childish love of personal display. 

Rising from his swarthy foichead was a 
towering white cap of long, hairy wool, 
studded in the center of its flat front by a 
slab of crudely hammered gold half the size 
of a man’s hand, with a diamond set in it. 
At his left side hung a tremendous simitar 
with a hilt-knot of gold fiber swinging from 
the guard. He wore a snuff-brown tunic 
with big brass buttons, blue riding-breeches 
with double stripes of gold braid down the 
sides, and heavy black boots fitted with 
wheel-like spurs of silver. His shoulders 
were covered with broad straps of gold 
cloth. In his belt were a pair of pistols, 
the butts sticking up from the tops of un- 
covered holsters. An order of the Czar hung 
from the top of a tunic pocket, an odd link 
between the shattered empire of the Ro- 
manoffs and this Mongol usurper, who was 
crafty enough to display upon his person 
something which still had a meaning to 
many of his followers, and which reflected 
a trace of the vanished glory of the im- 
perial throne. 

A pair of gold devices gleamed upon the 
standing collar of the ataman’s tunic, and 
the long black hair that fringed his ears 
was all the blacker for the whiteness of' the 
woolly cap. 

Zorogoff marched toward Peter, his boots 
pounding the floor belligerently, his small 
black eyes burning with a glittering men- 
ace. But he stopped when he could have 


put out his hand and touched Peter— 
‘stopped with an abrupt and final thump of 
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the heel of his left boot as he planted it 
close beside the right boot. 

“There is the American officer,” said 
Shimilin, still standing by the door. “‘ That 
is the man, sir, who sent the message.” 

Some of the soldiers edged into the room 
and grounded their rifles with jarring thuds. 
Those outside in the hall pressed forward, 
thrusting their heads in to see what was 
happening. 

Peter bowed. 

“IT am Lieutenant Gorekin of the Ameri- 
can army,” he said with cold formality, and 
returned the ataman’s angry stare. 

“T have come to hear you oppose my 
will,” growled Zorogoff, a wicked twist to 
the corner of his lips, and venom in his 
eyes. 

“ And what is your will, sir?” demanded 
Peter, putting enough deference into his 
words and manner to prevent Zorogoff 
from having any complaint on the ground 
of lack of civility or respect. 

““ My officers report that you have been 
in my city several days. You come here 
as an American, and ignore me and my 
government.” 

“T can assure you that you will not be 
ignored by the American army, sir,” said 
Peter. 

“Do you, representing the American 
army, dare tell my officers what they may 
not do?” 

“T requested your officer not to arrest 
General Kirsakoff and his daughter in my 
room. They came here to talk with me, 
and till I have finished talking with them, 
your officers must not interfere, sir.” 

Zorogoff’s breathing became audible to 
Peter, and he saw the ataman’s flat nostrils 
twitch, and growing anger flashing in his 
eyes. But the Mongol chieftain did not 
take his eyes from Peter’s, nor was there 
the slightest change of expression in his im- 
mobile face after that lifting of the nostrils. 
Behind the ataman stood Shimilin, smiling 
sneeringly over the shoulder of his chief, 
in an obvious attempt to break through 
Peter’s armor of stolid patience. 

“My officers must not interfere?” 
echoed the ataman. “Is it that I must 
take orders from the Americans?” 

“No, it is not an order, but—” 

“ Good!” blustered the ataman. 
not an order!” 

“Tt is not an order,” went on Peter, in 
the same even tones; “ but you must take 
care that you do not interfere with Ameri- 
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can officers. I tell you now, sir, that if 
these people are arrested in my room, I 
shall demand to know the reason for their 
arrest, and to see that they are duly 
charged and tried, and given the right to a 
proper defense. Otherwise it may appear 
to the Russian people that an American 
officer has betrayed this old man and his 
daughter to you, and delivered them into 
your hands. I cannot prevent you from 
arresting them, and from executing them 
if you wish; but I can reveal to the com- 
mander of the American army, and the 
people of America, the methods of your 
rule, sir.” - 

“ T rule here and in my own way. I ask 
no help in ruling from the Americans,” 
grunted Zorogoff. 

“ But the Americans are vitally interest- 
ed in how you rule, sir,” retorted Peter. 

“T rule as I please, with account to no 
one!” raged Zorogoff. “‘ Captain Shimilin, 
take the old man and the woman!” 

“ Wait!” cried Peter, throwing up his 
hand to Shimilin. “ You are invading my 
room. I claim the only right to give orders 
here!” 

“T take Russian subjects where I find 
them, and I do with them as I see fit!” 
thundered Zorogoff, his face seeming to 
swell with rage at Peter’s words. 

Captain Shimilin turned as if to obey 
the ataman’s order; but he hesitated, the 
same sneering smile upon his lips. He ap- 
peared to be much amused at Peter’s de- 
fiance, and only too willing to let him fur- 
ther enrage the ataman. 

“You speak of subjects of Russia, sir,” 
said Peter, addressing Zorogoff. “‘ Am I to 
have the honor of reporting to my com- 
mander that the Ataman Zorogoff claims 
to occupy the throne of all the Russias, and 
perhaps of Mongolia?” 

Zorogoff made a grimace, and the flesh 
about his eyes crinkled tightly. Peter saw 
that he had struck a vital spot in the ata- 
man’s pride, and had touched upon a mat- 
ter which revealed some of the man’s power 
as a pretender. His strength came from 
his affinity with Asiatic people through his 
Asiatic blood. His leadership was racial, 
for he was exploiting his Mongol heritage, 
and behind him were princes of ancient 
Tartary whispering against white ascen- 
dency in their own land. 

“That is the Russian speaking,” said 
Zorogoff, “ not the American. You turned 
your back on your own people, aad now 
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you come in a strange coat to give orders 
with—” 

“ T came to give you warning that Amer- 
ica will not allow you to persecute and kill 
a helpless old man and a defenseless wo- 
man! To warn you to keep your hands off 
helpless——”’ 

Peter checked himself in sheer wonder 
at his own words. He, who had come to 
kill the helpless old father of Katerin, sud- 
denly found himself defending the very 
man he had waited twenty years to slay! 

“ America will not allow you to perse- 
cute and kill,” he repeated weakly, as if it 
were an idea which he had just discovered, 
and as if now, for the first time in his life, 
he could express the Americanism which he 
had acquired in twenty years. It was 
something that had overgrown his spirit 
and had smothered, all unknowingly to 
him, the smoldering fires within him which 
impelled him finally to seek the blood ven- 
geance of the Slav. 

“Take the Kirsakoffs away!” ordered 
Zorogoff, turning to Shimilin in the instant 
of what seemed to him Peter’s indecision. 
“No Russian, even in an American uni- 
form, can oppose my will here, or—” 

A small black object came hurtling 
through the air past Peter, and struck the 
ataman in the face. It was a heavy pocket 
knife, with the blades closed, and its end, 
capped with curved grooves, left three short 
gashes parallel in the cheek of Zorogoff, 
before it ricocheted against the wall and 
clattered to the floor. 

Michael sprang forward closely after the 
missile which he had hurled at the ataman, 
clenching his fists. 

“God’s curse upon you!” he screamed, 
his voice rising to a shrill shriek. 

The ataman stepped back, put his hands 
to his face, and then looked at the tips of 
his fingers, covered with blood. He re- 
garded them thoughtfully for the fraction 
of a second, a look of surprise in his eyes. 

Shimilin spoke in restraint to his soldiers, 
for they had started forward into the room, 
their bayonets coming up aslant. 

Michael pushed forward and thrust his 
fists into the ataman’s face, the body of the 
old general coming between Peter and Zo- 
rogoff, so that Peter’s view of Zorogoff was 
temporarily cut off. In that instant Zoro- 
goff drew a pistol and fired, the crash of 
the report booming out above the startled 
cries of Katerin and Slipitsky and Mi- 
chael’s high-pitched shrilling at his enemy. 
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Zorogoff’s bullet almost lifted Kirsakoff 
from his feet, being fired from the hip and 
upward into the old man’s breast. The 
general swung half-way around, and then 
staggered backward and fell with a startling 
impact across the low writing-table. 

Peter turned to look after Michael, just 
as Katerin came plunging toward the ata- 
man, who stood partly hidden in a cloud 
of gray smoke. Peter caught the flash of 
the naked blade—the blade ot the small 
dagger which Michael had handed to Peter, 
and which had been taken from Peter’s 
hand by Katerin. 

Peter clutched at her, fearful ef the con- 
sequences of another attack upon Zorogoff;: 
but she eluded his grasp, and lunged 
straight forward into the smoke about the 
ataman, to bury the dagger to its hilt in 
the Mongol’s neck, at the base of the stand- 
ing collar of his tunic. 

Zorogoff gave a gurgling cry, and the 
heavy pistol fell from his hand. He threw 
up his arms and clawed at his throat as his 
knees gave beneath him. Then he pitched 
forward at Peter’s feet, to the ringing clat- 
ter of the great simitar against the floor. 

Peter caught Katerin in his arms as she 
reeled back, and held her, his left hand fly- 
ing to his own pistol to be ready against 
an expected attack from Shimilin and the 
soldiers. But Shimilin stood with his arm 
raised to hold the soldiers in check, his eyes 
upon the dying ataman. 

Peter stood thus holding Katerin for a 
minute, as she wailed incoherently. Slip- 
itsky had run to Michael and had lifted the 
old general over into a chair. Kirsakoff’s 
moans were heard above the cries of the 
Jew. 

Peter gave no heed to them, but held 
his pistol with the barrel half downward 
and watched the soldiers pressed about the 
door, fearing that Shimilin would not pre- 
vent them from using their rifles. Peter 
knew well that there was no hope of com- 
ing out of a fight alive, but he knew that 
a weapon had a restraining effect if not 
aimed at any particular person. 

The ataman lay face down upon the 
floor, his back hunching up spasmodically, 
as if he were struggling to get to his feet. 
At times he drew his knees up, and then 
his toes would slip back, and he would fall 
upon the simitar with a clang, his life gur- 
gling out through his lips in a crimson 
stream. Presently he lay still, stretched 
out at full length, his spurs sticking up 
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from the heels of his boots, the gold knot 
of the simitar hilt at his left side, the toe 
of the scabbard showing at the right, and 
his great white cap near his head on the 
floor. 

Shimilin spoke first. 

“Go and tell Bouran that the ataman is 
dead,” he ordered one of his men. “ But 
let no one else know. You others stand 
outside, and let no one enter or have knowl- 
edge of what has happened here.” 

Katerin recovered herself and slipped 
from Peter’s arm. She looked round wild- 
ly, and then went to her father. He lay 
back in the chair, held upright by Slipit- 
sky, though the old general’s body swayed 
from side to side as he was gripped by the 
tremors of his agony. His hands were 
clutched to his breast, holding the old 
peasant’s coat against his wound. 

Peter followed after Katerin, for he felt 
now that whatever might be Shimilin’s re- 
taliation for the killing of the ataman, it 
would not come in the form of summary 
action. Katerin was on her knees before 
her father, speaking to him tenderly in her 
anguish, and at times sobbing out prayers. 

Michael opened his eyes and stared up 
at Peter, and let his hands fall upon Kate- 
rin’s head. A spasm of pain crossed his 
graying face, and he opened his mouth sev- 
eral times before he could speak. 

“‘ Save her!” he gasped to Peter. “ Now 
I—no longer stand between you—forgive— 
forgive—” 

His breath failed him, and his breast 
heaved as he was shaken by a mighty 
convulsion. 

“ Die in peace, Michael Kirsakoff,” said 


Peter. “I forgive!” 
Michael recovered himself for a brief 
space. 


“Good!” he whispered. “Every man 
has his wolf to kill, but it is better—I was 
like a millstone hanging from her neck— 
but now you can save her—you forgive—” 

“ As I hope to be forgiven hereafter, so 
I forgive,” said Peter, putting his face down 
close to Michael. “ Do you hear me, Mi- 
chael Alexandrovitch?” 

A smile came into Michael’s pain-tor- 
tured face—a smile of helpless assent, with 
which was mingled his joy at Peter’s words. 
But still he was troubled, and his head 
shook with his effort to express his further 
wishes. 

“Save her—from the ataman!” he 
pleaded. 


























“The ataman is dead,” said Peter. 
* Look—there upon the floor!” 

Michael’s eyes roved as Peter stepped 
aside, and finally rested upon the prone 
body of Zorogoff. 

“ A-h-h!” cried Michael. “ The ataman 
submits to the general of his emperor! My 
Katerin, do not be sad for me. Let the 
birds sing for both of you—I go happy— 
God’s blessing upon you both! Gorekin— 
I, who go to meet the dead, salute—” 

Shimilin came and stood beside Peter. 
The Cossack captain drew off his cap, 
crossed himself, and uttered a few words 
of prayer. Michael’s dimming eyes saw 
him, and revealed a new terror. 

“ Shimilin!” he gasped. 

“ Have no fear of me, Michael Alex- 
androvitch,” said Shimilin. ‘“ Neither you 
nor your daughter need have fear of me.” 

Peter glanced at Shimilin in surprise, for 
the Cossack captain was strangely gentle 
and sympathetic for a man who might be 
expected to take vengeance for the slaying 
of his chief. 

“T saved you both from Zorogoff, that 
time at your house,” said Shimilin. “ It 
was I who prevented an execution because 
you would not give up your money. If you 
had trusted me and given me the money, 
I would have protected you, for I could 
have been ataman then—as I am the ata- 
man now.” 

“You have succeeded Zorogoff?” asked 
Peter, in startled amazement. 

“ T am the new ataman,” repeated Shim- 
ilin. ‘“ We Cossacks had a plot, but all 
was not ready when this happened to—” 

“ God’s blessing—on—my little—” 

Michael’s head fell forward upon his 
chest, and he was dead. 

Katerin gave a wailing cry and put her 
hands tenderly upon the cheeks of her 
father. Peter and Shimilin turned away to 
leave her with her dead, while Slipitsky 
stole out into the other room, to return with 
the icon from the corner in which stood 
Michael’s bed. The Jew put the sacred 
image into the wasted hands of him who 
had been Michael Alexandrovitch Kirsa- 
koff, governor and general of the Czar 
Nicholas in the Valley of Despair. 


XXVI 


THE morning was cold and foggy. 
Through the gray and frozen haze came 
the sounds of voices, the creaking of boots, 
the jangle of a distant bell from the horses 
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of a troika—a ghostly world filled with 
ghostly shapes, hidden, yet full of unseen 
life. It was just such a morning as that 
one in the past when Peter Petrovitch wait- 
ed for the Czar’s mail, and the column of 
exiles went clanking out into the wilderness 
to cut wood under a guard of Cossack 
soldiers. 

And he who had been Peter Petrovitch 
sat this morning by the window of his room 
in the Dauria Hotel and gazed out over the 
world of floating mists—Lieutenant Peter 
Gordon of the United States Army. In 
the hall, outside his door, were two tall 
Cossack soldiers with their rifles, on guard. 

A week had passed since the killing of 
the Ataman Zorogoff and the death of Kir- 
sakoff. There had been a mutiny, and an 
attempt by partizans of Zorogoff to kill 
Shimilin, the new ataman; but the Cos- 
sacks were behind Shimilin, and the Mon- 
gols and other bandits who opposed him 
found their power broken and their in- 
trigues betrayed. Their leaders were exe- 
cuted by firing-squads, and the survivors 
fled up and down the railroad. The régime 
of Zorogoff was at an end, with its looting, 
its terrorism, its mailed fist which demand- 
ed tribute in exchange for protection. 

The body of Zorogoff was not buried in 
Chita. The second day after his death, 
there appeared in the city, from down Urga 
way, a lama from Outer Mongolia, with 
shaggy whiskers, a pinnacle cap, and a 
greatcoat of fine fur with sleeves reaching 
to the ground. He came with a retinue 
mounted on camels, and the leading man 
held aloft a small purple banner which 
caused many men to bow their heads when 
they saw it pass. For somewhere, down in 
the mountains to the south, in the khanates 
of the Kalkas tribes, there was a prince, 
and when he spoke, it was an order—an 
order to be obeyed. 

This lama, with his grave face and tall 
cap, summoned the Ataman Shimilin and 
bartered for the body of Zorogoff, who was 
half Mongol by blood, and of interest to 
the holy men of forbidden Tibet. Shimi- 
lin, being wise in such things, knew how 
much he could ask to the ultimate jewel— 
and got it. 

As the lama bargained with Shimilin, 
there were hints of many more men from 
Mongolia lurking outside the city, hidden 
by the fog. A line of tiny fires gleamed at 
the edge of the plain, the Cossack outposts 
heard the grunting of baggage camels, and 
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the murmur of countless voices drifted in 
through the fog. 

So Zorogoff’s body was slung up between 
the humps of a Bactrian camel, and the 
animal went swaying off through the mist, 
with the dead chieftain’s head nodding at 
the ground of ancient Tartary in his last 
farewell. The mysterious prince in Mon- 
golia had lost in the great game again, and 
he was willing to wait for another chance. 

Of these things Peter knew little. He 
was still in danger, as was Katerin, for 
there were many in Chita who sought a 
way to avenge Zorogoff. There were few 
who knew Katerin had killed him; but such 
knowledge spreads easily in Asia, where 
there are many ears listening, many eyes 
watching, many tongues whispering in 
strange dialects. So Shimilin kept a guard 
over the hotel and in it, to see that Peter 
and Katerin vere well protected. 

Peter had seen little of Katerin during 
the week. He had attended the military 
funeral, at daybreak, which Shimilin had 
granted the old general. CKaterin was 
there, hidden and hemmed in among Cos- 
sacks who had served under her father. 
Few knew who was being buried in the 
cemetery on the hillside above the ruin of 
the old prison. So it was that General Kir- 
sakoff became a part of the Valley of De- 
spair which he had ruled. 

Katerin seemed to avoid Peter after the 
funeral. She kept to her own rooms, with 
Wassili, except on the night when they 
went with Shimilin and his soldiers to the 
old log house and retrieved the packages of 
ruble notes hidden in the stove. 

Peter waited till the days had softened 
her sorrow. He knew she would wish to 
be alone with her thoughts, as he did with 
his own. He had no way of knowing how 
her mind would turn in relation to him, but 
one fact made him happy—Katerin was 
safe for the time being. 

He did not know that she had money, 
and he supposed that she would want to 
remain in Chita. He did not wish her to 
feel any debt toward him for having helped 
her against the Ataman Zorogoff, and he 
did not care to presume upon the fact that 
while she was under the stress of death she 
had admitted her love for him. There was 
a barrier between them, he well knew—the 
fact that Peter would never have been in 
Chita if he had not sought to kill her father. 
And behind that was the fact that Peter 
had held Michael Kirsakoff responsible for 
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the killing of his father, and for his own 
imprisonment. 

Peter knew that nothing could wipe out 
those accursed facts, and that they would 
hover over all thoughts Katerin might have 
of him. He saw himself fettered by bonds 
of his own making, and in the gyves of his 
love for her. 

And how much he loved Katerin was 
just beginning to break upon him with the 
full fury of an emotion which has long been 
pent within the heart. He had loved Rus- 
sia and his own kind—not the machinery 
of government which had been known as 
Russia, but the land, the very soil, the hills, 
the plains, and the skies above them. This 
love of his homeland was now centered 
upon Katerin, for she had become to him 
a personification of his own Russia, stricken 
and deserted by the rest of the world. 

. He passionately longed to make amends 
for the vengeance that had nursed against 
her father. He longed to protect Katerin, 
to show her the land which had done so 
much for him, to take her by the hand and 
walk with her in the streets of the city 
where he had learned that every man may 
work out his own destiny without the han- 
dicap of a system of government which 
measures what each man may or may not 
do according to the rank of his father. 

In his soul, Peter felt that he had be- 
trayed America. Though he had not killed 
Kirsakoff, he suffered torment that Katerin 
knew how madly he had sought to kill. 
And he feared that she would blame Amer- 
ica, and not him, for keeping alive the thirst 
for vengeance. 

As he sat there by the window this morn- 
ing, there came a knock at the door. He 
admitted a messenger from Ataman Shimi- 
lin—a tall young Cossack with boyish face, 
evidently full of pride at the thought that 
once more his own people controlled the 
city. 

The messenger saluted and clicked his 
polished steel spurs quite as if he were in 
the presence of royalty. 

“From the ataman!” he announced, and 
bowed as he handed a letter to Peter. It 
read: . 

I send two officers of my staff to-day to Vladi- 
vostok to make report to the American com- 
mander that I, Shimilin, am now ataman, and 
that my government shall be just. I have taken 
the private car of Zorogoff, and as you intend 


to return to Vladivostok soon, perhaps you would 
like to travel by it. It is advisable to go aboard 


the car, which now stands in the station yards, 











while the fog still holds, and to be picked up by 
the next train. 

If you have any friends to*go with you, the 
station commandant is at your orders. The 
Irkutsk train for Vladivostok will be here within 
an hour, and it will pick up one of my armored 
cars for safety. Perhaps you will be able to re- 
port to your superiors that all Cossacks are not 
robbers, and that we desire only the salvation of 
our Russia. 

I salute you and America. 

SHTMILIN, ATAMAN. 


Peter stepped to the writing-table, picked 
up a pen, and wrote on a slip of paper: 

I shall go at once. Thank you for the kindness. 
I hope to see the ataman before I depart from his 
city. 

: PETER GorpDOoN, LIEUTENANT. 

The messenger bowed, clicked his heels, 
and left the room. Peter gathered his 
blankets and made them into a roll. Then 
he paused for a minute, thoughtfully—and 
finally knocked upon the door leading to 
Katerin’s rooms. 

The old serving-woman who had been 
at the log house opened the door just 
enough to peep through. 

“Tell your mistress that the American 
officer wishes to say good-by, please,” said 
Peter; and the door closed at once. 

Peter was stricken with chagrin and dis- 
appointment. He thought that perhaps 
Katerin would not see him, and had given 
orders to that effect to her servant. He 
stood for a moment, half resolving to go 
down to Slipitsky at once, pay his bill, and 
go on to Shimilin’s car in the station yard. 

Then the door opened, and Katerin her- 
self stood before him—a Katerin that he 
had never seen. Instead of the poor gar- 
ments in which he had seen her as a samo- 
var girl, she wore a beautiful purple velvet 
gown which reached to her slippers. Her 
hair was high upon her head, dressed in 
the style of a Russian lady, so that it sug- 
gested a crown—lifted from the front and 
turned back smoothly, and then drawn 
down tightly across the ears. Tall, slender, 
and stately. she was now, such a woman as 
might be a princess of the blood. Hanging 
from her neck was a gorgeous string of 
pearls, and on her fingers gleamed jeweled 
rings. 

Peter’s heart sank as his eyes rested upon 
her, for once again he realized with a pang 
that after all he was but Peter Petrovitch, 
son of a poor exile, while Katerin Stephan- 
ovna was a daughter of the Russian no- 
bility. He saw a new barrier between them 
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—one that he had forgotten in his recent 
thoughts of her. 

The joy which had come into his face at 
first glance at her was dissipated by his 
realization that this was the end. He 
bowed a most formal bow. 

She held out her hand to him, and he 
took it, like a man in a trance, but con- 
scious of the jewels on her fingers. 

“ You are going away?” she said. 

There was concern in her eyes—a con- 
cern which he knew to be politeness. She 
was still pale, he thought, and wistfully sad 
for her father. 

“ Yes,” he said, “I am to go. Shimilin 
sends me word that a private car is in the 
yards, and—” He let his eyes wander to 
the figure of the serving-woman, who was 
lurking behind the curtains at the door that 
led to the inner room. He wondered what 
he could say, for Katerin seemed to be 
comfortable here with her servants — the 
old woman and Wassili. How could she 
be otherwise than rich, he thought, with 
such clothes and such jewels. 

He wished that she had still been dressed 
as a samovar girl, for then he might have 
found it possible to give utterance to some 
of the words that pressed to be said. He 
would have found it much easier to pour 
out what was in his heart if she had not 
been so grand and disconcerting in that 
velvet gown. He sensed a hurt within him- 
self that she had done this. Could it be 
that she had dressed herself deliberately 
for their meeting, so that he should find it 
easy to keep his place? 

“You have called to say good-by,” she 
said, and drew aside slightly. “ Then you 
must come in, and we shall have a glass of 
tea.” Then, as if she divined what was in 
his mind about her changed appearance, 
she added: “ We Kirsakoffs never mourn 
our dead with black garments. It is an old 
custom of our warrior clan. Instead we 
wear our best raiment, out of respect for 
those who have gone; and these poor things 
are the best that I have. So please do not 
think it strange. Wassili, fire the samovar, 
and fetch fresh water for a guest of the 
house!” 

“But are you safe?” burst out Peter. 
“You are in danger enough from those 
who may know you killed the ataman, 
without revealing your jewels and your rich 
clothes! There may be a rising against 
Shimilin at any time—the Bolsheviki—the 
bandits from Mongolia! It is too bad that 
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you have put on these clothes—for your 
own safety!” 


“ You are afraid I shall be killed because 
I killed Zorogoff?” she asked, with the 
ghost of a smile on her lips. 

“ Yes, I am afraid,” he went on earnest- 
ly. “You should have remained in the 
dress of a samovar girl—” 

“ Oh, but I am done playing at being a 
samovar girl,” she laughed. “If I am to 
die, I shall die as a Kirsakoff, and not as a 
servant. So you are leaving the city soon?” 

“T am leaving at once. Shimilin has 
sent me word that a private car is in the 
yards; and IJ cannot disregard such a hint, 
for he may mean it as a command. And— 
why don’t you go too?” 

“1? Go? Where?” She seemed amazed 
at the idea. 

“To Vladivostok. You would be safe 
there, and safe on the train. Take this 
chance to escape from the city, while Shim- 
ilin has control.” 

She sat down and gestured him to a 
chair before her. 

“T, too, have heard from Shimilin— 
about the car; but I shall not go.” 

Peter’s face showed his disappointment. 
He had hoped that she might be induced 
to leave Chita, and that by getting away 
from the scene of her father’s death her 
memory of Peter’s mission of vengeance 
would be dimmed. Now he saw that she 
was determined to let him go his way. She 
wanted to see him no more, she wanted to 
forget him. 

And yet, he remembered, she had told 
him that she loved him! He wondered if 
it could be possible that she had admitted 
a pretended love only because she wanted 
to save her father. Was that what she 
had meant when she said she was done with 
playing at being a samovar girl? That 
she was done with duplicity because there 
was no further necessity for duping him? 

“It is a pity that you will not go,” he 
said wearily. 

He regretted that he had asked to see 
her at all. He suspected that she was 
laughing at him now because as a samovar 
girl she had been able to deceive him so 
thoroughly. 

“ At least, I shall not go now,” she said. 
“ Later, perhaps—for there will be nothing 
to keep me here.” 

“Then come!” he pleaded, leaning for- 
ward and holding out his hand. “I know 
what there is between us, Katerin! I know 
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now how wrong I was about your father. 
I can claim nq credit for having helped 
you the little I did—I want no credit—but 
I was blind with hate for the old régime. 
Now I wish to help you—” 

He stopped and shook his head. He 
could scarcely claim to be helping her to 
get away from Chita, for Shimilin had al- 
ready done that if he had offered her the 
use of his private car. It struck Peter that 
perhaps her suggestion that she might leave 
later had something to do with his going 
now—she did not want to travel with him. 

She sat tapping her fingers on the arm 
of the chair and looking reflectively at the 
rings on her hand. Something told Peter 
that she had already made up her mind as 
to what she should do, and that they were 
talking to no purpose. 

“T tell you,” he began again, “I shall 
not go with the car, if you will consent to 
leave for Vladivostok. If you prefer that 
I should not—” 

“No, you must not stay here,” she said. 

“ But I shall stay if you do not go!” he 
cried. 

She gave him a startled look. 

“Stay? Why, you cannot stay here. I 
thought you came to say good-by.” 

He stood up. 

“ If you wish it, it shall be good-by,” he 
said; “but I am not going away from 
Chita.” 

“You must not be absurd,” she said, 
and stood up also, a faint trace of color in 
her cheeks. ‘“ Why should you remain 
here?” 

“ Because I care for your safety. I 
promised your father that I would protect 
you, and—” 

She tossed her head back and regarded 
him through half-closed lids. 

“You may consider yourself released 
from that promise,” she said. “ You owe 
me no debt. Do not trouble yourself on 
that score, because—” 

“ Katerin!” he cried, holding out his 
hands to her imploringly. ‘“ You know 
what I mean—you know that your father 
desired your safety! Then let us forget 
my promise, but—” 

“You do not make your promises to 
keep them—is that it? Then you are not 
bound »y anything, Pet—” 

She shrugged her shoulders and turned 
her face from him. 

“Go on!” he commanded. “ You were 
going to say ‘ Peter Petrovitch.’ Why have 
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you turned against me? Katerin, I love 
you, and even if you allow what has hap- 
pened to stand between us, I want to see 
that you escape.” 

“ You only wish to keep your promise to 
my father, and you think only of what he 
may have desired about me!” she retorted 
with a show of anger, her face aflame. 
“You have no debt to a Kirsakoff, living 
or dead, in any way! Do I owe you any- 
thing? Perhaps I do, but I can pay you! 
What price, I ask? What price, Peter 
Petrovitch Gorekin?” 

He stood dumfounded and gazed at her. 
She turned abruptly, and opened the top 
of a trunk which he had not seen before. 

“What price?” she demanded. 

“Price! Price!” he gasped. “ Why, 
you owe me nothing! Please do not insult 
me! I wished to see you again—I wished 
to say good-by. Please, mistress—” 

The word escaped him—the word of def- 
erence to the upper class, the word of recog- 
nition of the fact that she was impossibly 
above him in the Russian social caste. 

She let the top of the trunk fall, and, 
putting her hands to her face, burst into 
tears. Just then Wassili stuck his head 
through the green curtains and looked in, 
startled and angry. Peter was about to re- 
assure the muzhik that no harm threatened 
his mistress; but before Peter could speak, 
Wassili burst through the curtains, holding 
in his hand a great knife. 

The Slavic battle rage took possession of 
Peter at sight of the knife, and all the re- 
straint imposed upon him by civilized life 
left him in one mad instant. He knew but 
one thing—he loved Katerin, and Wassili 
was going to stand in the way. The blade 
in the muzhik’s hand swept away all the 
fine perplexities which had harassed Peter, 
all the points of honor which he saw as a 
barrier between him and Katerin. He 
snapped out his pistol and pointed it at 
Wassili. 

“Get back through that curtain!” he 
commanded. 

The muzhik pressed back, but did not 
leave the room. 

“What’s this?” cried Katerin, turning 
upon Peter angrily. 

He made no reply, but, shifting his pis- 
tol into his left hand, he kept Wassili cov- 
ered with the weapon. Then he paused for 
an instant. Before Katerin or Wassili un- 
derstood his intent, Peter seized her with 
his right arm and lifted her against his 
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shoulder. With his left elbow under his 
head, he kept the muzzle of the pistol to- 
ward Wassili, and backed out of the room 
through the open door into his own room. 

Peter put Katerin upon her feet, and 
beckoned the muzhik to follow. 

“What may this mean?” demanded Ka- 
terin, staring at Peter as if she suspected 
that he was bereft of his senses. 

“ A marriage by abduction—the old folk 
custom of our people!” declared Peter 
grimly. “ Wassili, you bear witness! I 
have taken Katerin Stephanovna Kirsakoff 
from her house to mine—and there must be 
a witness. She is now my wife, and must 
do as I say. Put away the knife. You 
cannot take from me the woman I have 
stolen!” 

Katerin burst out in laughter. 

“ You, Peter Petrovitch!” she exclaimed. 
“T thought you were an American, and 
yet you are Russian—stealing a wife by 
the old custom! Do you think I am to 
take this seriously?” 

“ You will find it is serious—till you are 
safe in Vladivostok,” retorted Peter. ‘‘ Then 
—well, once you are safe, you may do as 
you wish; but I am master till then.” 

She laughed again. 

“So you are American after all! In 
Vladivostok I may do as I wish! How can 
you call yourself Russian? Go away, Was- 
sili—it is but a joke.” 

Wassili, not quite sure it was such a joke, 
put away his knife and went back to the 
far room. Katerin shut the door, and then 
turned to Peter, who stood looking at her, 
resenting her attempt to take it as a joke. 

“We shall go aboard the car at once,” 
he said. “ Get ready your baggage, please.” 

“Ah, he is Russian again!” laughed 
Katerin. 

“‘ What does it matter if I am Russian or 
not?” said Peter. “ When I try to consider 
your feelings, you insult—” 

“No, no, Peter!” she begged. She went 
to him and put her hands gently on his 
sleeves, looking up into his face. “ You 
did not understand; you know nothing of 
a woman’s heart. I told you once that I 
loved you—” 

“Yes!” cried Peter. “You told me 
that, and then you insist upon staying here 
when I want to protect you, and when you 
know there is a chance to go.” 

“ Growl—growl like a Russian bear, 
Peter! But did you not come to me to say 
good-by?” 
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“To take me with you if I could.” 
He seized her hands. “ Oh, Katerin, think 
this over and see what I want you to see! 
When you get to Viadivostok—” 

“ And what when I get to Vladivostok? 
Tell me, what am I to do when I get to 
Vladivostok?” 

“ Well, you will know what you want to 
do then.” 

“Do about what?” 

“T want you to marry me—to go to 
America—to—” 

She stamped her foot. 

“You are a hopeless American!” she 
cried. “I like you better as-a Russian, 
Peter Petrovitch!” 

She dropped her head, and as he gave a 
cry of joy, she looked up, her face radiant 
with joy and flushed with color. 

“ Katerin! You will marry me?” 

“ How can I help myself? I have been 
stolen by the old law, and now—” 

“ Yes, what?” 

“T know that you want me—not for a 
promise—but for myself, Peter Pet—” 

“ Oh, God!” he cried. “I know now I 
am forgiven!” And he took her in his arms 
and crushed her to him. 

Presently there came a knocking at the 
door cf Katerin’s room, and the old serving- 
woman came when Katerin called to her to 
enter. 

“ Tell Wassili to pack my baggage,” said 
Katerin. “ We are all going to Vladivostok 
—at once.” 

“ But let Wassili first go for a priest,” 
said Peter. ‘“ And do not cry, my love. 
THE 
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We shall both say farewell forever to the 
Valley of Despair, and our journey’s end 
shall be America—our America!” 

“ America!” she whispered, looking 
through the window as if her eyes saw be- 
hind the fog-banks a strange land. “ What 
a wonderful country America must be!” 

“You cannot know till you have seen,” 
said Peter. 

“I know now,” she replied, smiling 
through her tears. “I know now, Peter 
Fetrovitch!” 

“ How can you know, my love?” 

“ Because I know a Russian who became 
an American—the son of a bootmaker—a 
bootmaker who was an exile—a poor 
boy—” 

“Hush, hush!” he said. He put his 
arms about her again, seeing where her 
thoughts were straying—to the fresh brown 
mound on the bleak hillside by the ruin of 
the old prison. “ They are together, your 
father and mine. Because of that, we shall 
not forget our holy Russia. Would not 
they both be happy—are they not both 
happy, knowing what they must know now, 
and seeing what the dead must see? We 
living think we decide our actions, but is 
it not that the dead guide us, knowing bet- 
ter than we what is before us, and what we 
shall do before we have finished? Truly, 
as the wise say, from evil good. My love 
was here, but I did not know it—and now 
I have found her!” 

And as the fog shrouded them from the 
street, there was nothing to prevent him 
from kissing her once more. 


END 








UNBELIEF 


I CAME upon a world where was no light, 
But its strange creatures groped as blind men do. 






With sensitive touch they searched the darkness through, 
Knowing no state but everlasting night. 
Then I, by lack of use, forewent my sight, 

And shapen to my black surroundings grew; 

But, still unto my hoarded visions true, 


The memory of the sun shone in me bright. 


I rose among my stricken comrades then 
And strove, as far as lip-sound could convey, 


To picture them the splendor of midday, 
So common and so usual to men; 
But just because they had not seen the sun, 


They counted me a liar, every one! 



















